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ADVERTISEMENT. 
To the ſecond edition of the Ro- 


MAN REVOLUTIONS. - 


HE mere name of ſo celebra- 
ted an hiſtorian as the Abbot 
DE VRRTOT, is enough to engage 
the reader to beſtow, on whatever 
comes from his pen, a more than 
ordinary application of mind. 

Not to mention his other works; 
in every part of his Roman REvo- 
LUTIONS, Equally, and at once, 
preſent themſelves the uſeful and the 
agreeable. You therein ſee beauty 
of narration, purity of language, 
clearneſs of expreſſion, verity of 
facts, with ſolidity of vouchers, and 
- judicious reflections throughout the 
whole. 

The amendments and additions, 
no leſs numerous than eſſential, 
a 2 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


made by the author himſelf in this 
new edition of that piece, muſt ren- 
der inyaluable a book that had be- 
fore received ſuch vaſt applauſe in 
France, Britain, and all other coun- 
tries. 
Theſe, or to this effect, are the words 
of the royal Cenſor of books at Paris.; 
to which I have nothing to add, but 
that the ſaid Hiſtory of the Roman 
REvoLUTIONS is here tranſlated 
according to the ſecond edition of 
the French abavementioned. Pro- 

r care has likewiſe been taken by 
my ſelf and friends,.not only to ren- 
der the Engliſh correct, but alſo 
conformable to that ſimplicity of 
ſtyle ſo peculiar to the Abbot de 
' VegrToOrT and the ancients. 

9 DEG] ä 

April 24. JOHN OZ ELL. 


1721. 
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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


— 


The foundation of the Roman Com- 
mon-wealth, and the chief cauſes 
of its decay. 


HE love of liberty was the firſt mo- 
tive that ſwayed the Komans in the e- 
ſtabliſhment of the repuvlic, and the 
cauſe or pretence of thoſe revolutions we have 

undertaken to write the hiſtory of. It was 
this love of liberty that profcribed the royal- 
ty, abridged the authority of the conſulate, 
and upon certain occaſions, ſuſpended. even 
the tirle of it. The very populace, to ba- 
lance the power of the conſuls, would have 
particular protectors choſen from out of their 
own body; and theſe Plebeian magiſtrates, 
under pretence of guarding the pubiic liber- 
ty, raiſed themſclves by degrees to be the di- 
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rectors of the laws, and inſpeQors over the 
ſenate and the nobility, 

Theſe ſtate- inquiſitors kept in awe the con- 
ſuls themſelves and the generals, We ſhall 
find, in the courſe of this hiſtory, that they 
often obliged them, when their office was ex- 


pired, to anſwer for their admiaiſtration, and 


the ſucceſs of their arms, before the aſſem- 
bly of the people. To conquer was not e- 
noveh; the glory of the greateſt victories 
could not ſhelter the general from their inqui- 
ries, if he had not been ſufficiently careful of 
the lives of his ſoldiers, or during the cam- 
paign had treated them too imperiouſly : They 
expected he ſhould know how to join the dig- 
nity of the commander with the modeſty of 
the citizen. - Qualifications too ſhining were 
even ſuſpected, in a ſtate where equality was 
looked upon as the fqundation of the public 
liberty. The Romans were jealous of the vir- 
tues they could not help admiring ; and thoſe 
fierce republicans could not bear even to be 
ſerved with ſuperior talents, that might have 
the leaſt proſpect of ſubjecting them, 

Tioſe that were guilty of uling unworthy 
methods to gain the conſulate were for ever 
excluded from it. All offices and employ- 
ments, except the cenſorſhip, were only an- 
nual. A conſul, at the expiration of his con- 
ſulate, retained no more authority than what 
his perfonal merit gave him: And after ha- 
ving commanded the armies of the republic 


in chick, he was often feen to ſerve in thoſe 


very 


us cf ta.” a. WE. 
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very armies under his ſueceſſor. He could 
not enjoy the conſulate again, till after an 
interval of ten years; and that great dignity 
was hardly ever leſt too long in the ſame fa- 
mily, for fear the government might nſenſi: 
bly: grow hereditary. 

But of all the precautions which the Ro- 
mans made uſe of to preſerve their liberty, 
none is more worthy of admiration, than that 
adherence which they a long time kept to the 
poverty of their anceſtors: that poverty 
which, in the firſt inhabitants of Rome, was 
merely the effect of neceſſity, became a poli- 
tical virtue in their ſucceſſors. The Romans 
thought it the ſureſt guardian of liberty; nay, 
they found ways to make it honourable, that 
it might be a bar agaiolt luxury and ambi- 
tion. This contempt of riches in private men 
grew to be a maxim of government: A Ro- 
man gloried in continuing in his poverty, at 
the ſame time that he daily expoſed his life to 
increaſe the public treaſure. L. very man 
thought himſelf ſufficiently wealthy in the 
riches of the ſtate; and the generals, as well 
as the common ſoldiers, received their ſub- 
ſiſtence only from their own little patrimony 
which they cultivated with their own hands: 
Guadebat tellus vomere laureato * 

The firſt Romans were all husbandmen, 
and the husbandmen were all ſoldiers; their 
habit was coarſe, their food plain and irugal, 
their labour conſtant : They bred up their 

® Pliny, 
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children in this hard way, to make them the 
more robuſt, and more capable of enduring 
the fatigues of the war. But under their ru- 
{tic outſide lay an incomparable valour, great 
elevation and nobleneſs of ſentiments ; glory 
was their only paſſion, and they placed it in 
the defence of their liberty, and making 
themſelves maſters of that of their neigh- 
bours. 

Some modern writers, who cannot bear 
ſuch virtues in the ancients, pretend that we 
make a merit of the rudeneſs of theſe firſt 
Romans, and that they deſpiſed riches only 
becauſe they knew not the value and conve- 
niences. of them, 

To remove this objection, we need only 
caſt our eyes upon the courſe of this hiſtory, 
and we ſhall ſee that in the fifth and ſixth a- 
ges after the foundation of Rome, at the very 
time when the republic was miſtreſs of all Ita- 
lv, and of part of Sicily, Spain, Gaul, and 
Africa itſelt, they ſtill took their generals 
from the plough : Atlilii manus ruſtico opere 
atiritæ ſaluiem publicam ſtabilierunt . What 
glory 10 a ſlate to have captains able to con- 
quer great provinces for her, and ſo diſinte- 


reſted as to preſerve their poverty in the midſt 


of their conqueſts. 
do not ſpeak of the ſumptuary laws that 
were in force in the ſixth century FF, which 


without any diſtinction of birth, fortune, or 


* V. M. I. 4. Cic, pro S. Roſcio, Pl. 1, 18. c. 3. J Macr. 
dignity, 
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dignity, regulated the expence of every citi- 
zen. Nothing eſcaped the wiſe legiſlators 
that eſtabliſhed thoſe ſevere rules: every 
thing is ſettled by them, as well in dreſs, as 
in the expence of the table, the number of 
gueſts at feaſts, and even the charges of fune- 
rals. Read the Lex Oppia ; you will lee that 
it forbids the Roman ladies wearing habits of 
. ſeveral colours *, having ornaments about theit 
dreſs exceeding.the value of half an ounce of 
gold, and being carried in a chariot with ts 
horſes within a mile of Rome, unleſs ro aſſiſt 
at ſome ſacriſice. The Lex Orchia fixed the 
number of gueſts that a man might invite to 
a feaſt: And the Lex Phania forbad ſpending 
at it above a hundred aſſes, centencs ærit; 
which amounted to about fifty pence of our 
money. Laſtly, the Le Cornelia ſettled the 
utmoſt ſum which might be ſpent at a fune- 
ral; at a yet more moderate rate: Regulations, 
which though they may ſeem beneath the 
greatneſs and power to which the Romans had 
even then attained, yet, by baniſhing luxury 
out of private famhes, were the ſtrength and 
ſafety of the commonwea!ith, 

By means ot this voluntary poverty, and a 
laborious life, the republic bred in her bo- 
ſom no men but what were ſtrong, robuit, 
ful of valour, and who expecting nothing 
from one another, did, by a mutua; indepen- 
dence, preſerve the liberty of their country, 


_ ®' Paul, Man, de Leg. Sumpt. 
b 3 It 
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It was theſe illuſtrivus husbandmen, that in 


leſs than three hundred years ſubdued the 
molt Warlike nations in Italy, defeated prodi- 


tous armies of Gauls, Cimbri, and Teutones, 


and broke the tormidable power of Car- 
thage. 


But after the deſtruction of that rival of 


Rome, the Romans, invincible abroad, funk. 
beneath the weight of their own greatneſs, 


I ſa nocet moles x. 


LCuxury and the love of riches came into 
Rome with the treaſures of the conquered 


provinces; and that poverty and temperance 


which had formed fo many. great captains, . 


fell into contempt. 


— — Fecunda virorum 
Paupertas fugitur T 


And what is moſt ſurpriſing 1s, fays Vel- 
leius Paterculus, that it was nor by degrees, 
but all at once, that this vaſt alteration hap- 


pened, and the Romans ran heavlong into. 


luxury and effeminacy: Sub/ata imperit Amu- 
la, non gradu ſed præcipiti cu;ſu a virtute deſci- 
tum,*ad vitia tranſeu: ſum Þ Pleaſure ſucceed- 
ed in the room of rempcrance;. idleneis took 
place oi labour, and private regards extin- 

iſh. d that zeai and vche mence which their 
anceſtors had ſhewed for the intereſt of the 
public. | , 


Lucas, I. 3, + Ibid, 1 Vel. Fat. Il, 8. 
And 
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And indeed, one would take it to be an- 
other nation which is now going to appear up- 


on the ſtage; a general corruption ſoon ſpread 
itſelf through all degrees in the ſtate: Ju- 
ſtice was publicly ſold in the tribunals; the 


voices of the people went for the higheſt bid- 


der; and the conſuls, after having obtained 


that great poſt by intrigues, or by bribery, . 


never now went to war but to enrich 
themſelves with the ſpoils of nations, and 
often to plunder thoſe very provinces which 


their duty bound them to defend and pro- 


tect. 
Hence came the immenſe wealth of ſome 
generals. Who would believe that Craſſus, 


a Roman citizen, ſhould be maſter of above 
ſeven thouſand talents“? | omit the treaſures 


that Lucullus brought from Aſia, and Julius 


Cæſar from Gaul. T he. former at his return 
built himſelf palaces, and lived in them with 
a magnificence and delicacy, that the ancient 
kings of Perſia would have found it hard to 
imitate; and Ceiar, more ambitious, beſides 
enriching a great number of officers and ſol- 
dicrs by politic liberalities, had fill enough 
to corrupt the chief men in Rome, and to 
buy out the liberty of his country. 

The provinces were obliged to ſupply theſe 
prodigious expences. T ne gencrais, under 
colour of ſubuſting their troops, poticfied 
themſelves ot the revenues of the common- 


® 10,500,000 Livres, 


wealth : 
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wealth: And the ſtate was weakened, in pro- 
portion as its members became more power 
ful. 


Beſides the ordinary tribute, the governors 
daily exacted new ſums, either by the name 


of preſents, at their entrance into the pro- 


vince, or by way of loan. Nay, oftentimes 
they cared for no pretence at all. It was co- 


Jour ſuſticienr for rifling the people, and lay- 
ing new impeſts, if they did but. give thole 


exactions a new name: Cujus modo rei nomen 


reperiri poterat, hoc ſatis eſſe ad cogendas pecu- 


nias . And what was ſtill more inſupport- 


able, to get ready money, they gave the col- 


lection of thefe extraordinary tributes to pu- 
blicans, who to make themſelves amends for 


having advanced their caſh, laid a double load 
upon che provinces, and by enormous uſuries 


conſamed the revenues of the following year, 
All cheſe riches flowed to Rome. Rivers 


of gold, or to ſpeak more properly, the pu- 


reſt Dicod of the people ran thither from all 
the provinces, and carried along with it the 
moſt terrible luxury. There aroſe of a ſud- 
den, and as it were by enchantment, magni- 


ficent palaces, whoſe walls, . roots, and ceil- 


ings, were all gilded. It was not enough for 
their beds and tables to be of ſilver; that rich 
metal mult allo be carved or adorned with 
Baſſo Relievos, performed by the molt excel- 
kent artiſts. 


* Czar de Bell, Civ, I. 3. 
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. — O'! Pater Urbis 
Unde nefas tantum Latiis paſtoribus * ! 


It is Seneca that informs us of this ſurpriſing 
change in the mannersof the Romans, and who 
being himſelf worth ſeven millions of pold, was 
not aſhamed to leave us thole excellent dif- 
courles upon poverty, which all the world ad- 
mires in his writings. By what rule ot philo- 
ſophy, cried Suillius, has Seneca in four years 
favour acquired above ſeven millions of gold ? 
He upbraided him, that his chief ſtudy was 


to run after wills, to take as in a net thoſe 


that were without children, and to fill Italy 
and the provinces with his uturies : 2xa ja- 
pientia, quibus philoſopborum præceptis, mira 
guadriennium Regiæ amicitie, ter millies Meer. 
tium paraviſſet ? Rime teſtamenta & orbos ve/ut 
indagine ejus capi. Italiam & provincias im- 
men ſo fanore bauriri +. 

All the money iu the ſtate was in the hands 
of ſome great men, the publicans, and cer- 
tain freedmen richer than their patrons, E- 
very body knows, that the ſtately amphi- 
the:tre which was called after the name of 
Pumpey J, and would hold forty thouſand 
people, was built at the coſt of Demetrius, 
who was his freedman : Quem non fuauit, ſays 
Seneca, Iacuplet io em eſſe Pompeis F. 

Pallas, another freedman, and as rich as Se- 
neca, for refuſing a preſent from the emperor 


® Juv, Sat. 2. + Tacit. Ann. lib. 13. 
4 Dion. Caſſ. I. 39. & Senec, de Tran, Anim, c. 8. 


Claudius, 
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Claudius, his maſter, received the ſolemn 
praiſes of a full ſenate, and was compared to 
thoſe ancient Romans before mentioned, fo 
famous for their diſintereſtednefs. Nay, it was 
thought worth while to preſerve the memory 
of his refufal by an inſcription didtated by 
flattery. © There is upon the way of Tibur, 
% ſays Pliny, a monument with theſe words: 


„% The ſenate decreed Pallas the ornaments of 


the prætorſhip, and a hundred and fifty 
ce thouſand great ſeſterces “. But he refuſed 


the money, and was ſatisficd with the ho- 


“ nours and diſtinctions belonging to that 
6% dignity.” Et fixum eft publico ſenatus-conful- 
tum quo libertinus ſeſtertium ter millies poſſeſſor 
antiquæ par ſimoniæ laudibus cumulabatur F. 
Great moderation indeed in a freedman 
worth ſeven millions of gold, to be ſatisfied 
with the ornaments of the pretorſhip 4! 
Bat what ſhame to Rome, to ſee a fellow juſt 
got out of the chains of ſervitude, appear, 
ſays Pliny, with the faſces ! he that formerly 
leit his village with his feet naked and whiten- 
ed] with the chalk with which they marked 
the ſlaves: Unde crelatis pedibus adveniſfet f. 
J ſhould write a bouk inſtead of a preface, 
if 1 entered into the particulars of the Roman 
luxury, and went about to repreſent the mag- 


nificence of their buildings, the richneſs of 


their habits, the jewels they wore, the prodi- 


* 3.7 50,000 Livres. + Tac, Ann. lib. 12. 
1 Plio, J. 7, Ep, 29. I, 8. Ep. 6. * Pin, I. 35. C. penult. 
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gious number of ſlaves, freedmen, and cli- 
ents, by whom they were conſtantly attend- 


ed, and eſpecially the expence and profuſion 
of their tables, 


In the time even of the republic, they were 


not contented, ſays Pacatus “, if in the very 


depth of winter the Falernian wine that was 
filled out to them was not ſtrowed with roſes, 
and cooled in veſſels of gold in ſummer. 
They valued the feaſt only according to the 
coſtlineſs of the diſhes that were ſerved up. 
The birds of the Phaſis (pheaſants) muſt be 
fetched for them through all the dangers of 
the ſea; and to compleat their corruption, 


after the conqueſt of Aſia, they began to in- 


troduce women- ſingers and dancers into their 
entertainments. | 

The young men choſe them for the objects 
of their fooliſh paſſion, They curled their 
hair after their manner, affected to imitate the 
very ſound of their voice, and their laſcivious 
gate, and excelled thoſe infamous women in 
nothing but vice and effeminacy. Capillum 
frangere, et ad muliebres blanditias vocem extenu- 
are, mollitie corporis certare cum fæminis, et 
immundiſſimis ſe excolere munditiis noſtrorum a- 
doleſcentium ſpecimen eſt Þ. 

And accordingly Julius Ceſar, who very 
well knew the falſe delicacy of thoſe effemi- 
nate youths, commanded his ſoldiers in the 


* .Panegyr, Theod, Aug. f Sen. Rhet, Controv. 1. 
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battle of Pharſalia, inſtead of darting their jave- 

lins at a diſtance, to puſh them directly at the 

face “: Miles faciem feri. And it happened, 

as that great man foreſaw, the young fellows, 

exceſſively fond of their own beauty, turned 

their backs, and fled, for fear of being disfi- 
ured with wounds and ſcars. 

What defenders of liberty! What an omen 
of approaching ſlavery ! None could be great- 
er, than to ſce valour leſs regarded in a ſtate 
than luxury; to ſee the poor officer languiſn- 
ing in the obſcute honours of a legion, while 
the grandees concealed their cowardice, and 
dazzled the eyes of the public by the magni- 
ficence of their equipage, and the prodigality 
of their expence. 


— Sævior armis | 
Luxuria incubuit viftumg, ulſcicitur orbem +. 


A luxury ſo general ſoon waſted the wealth 
of - private men. To ſupply their extrava- 
gance, after having fold their houſes and 
lands, they by baſe adoptions and ſcandalous 
alliances made ſale of the illuſtrious blood of 
their anceſtors; and when they had nothing 
elſe to ſell, they made money of their liberty. 
The magiſtrate, as well as the private citizen, 
officer and ſoldier, transferred their obedience 
wherever they thought it would turn ro moſt 


advantage. The legions of the common- 


wealth became the legions of the great men, 


® Fle, I. 4. c. 2. + Lucan, 
2 2nd 
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and of the heads of parties: And theſe, to 
engage the ſoldier more ſtrictly to their for- 
tune, winked at his rapine, and neglected 
the military diſcipline to which their anceſtors 
owed their conqueſts, and the republic its 
glory. | 1 
Luxury and ſoftneſs were ſpread from the Li 
city quite through the camp. Whole crowds | 'F 
of ſervants and ſlaves, with all the equipage 1 
of voluptuouſneſs, followed the army, almoſt 1 
an army themſclves. Cæſar, when he forced ; | 
Pompcy's camp in the plains of Pharſalia, 1 
found the tables ſpread as for ſo many feaſts. 14 
The ſide board, ſays he“, bent bencath the 
bad of plate both gold and ſilver; the tents 
were raiſed upon fine green turf; and ſome, 
as particularly that of Lentulus, for the ſake 
of coolneſs, were ſhaded with boughs and ivy. 
In a word, on the fide he had forced he {aw 
luxury and debauchery, and murder and car- 
nage in thofe parts where the fight {till con- 
tinued : Alibi prelia & wulnera, alibi pupins, 


ſimul cruar eit ſtrues corporum, juxta ſcorta et 
feortts firile . 

f ls it any wonder that men who gave them- 
4 ſalve up to plcaſure in the very midſt of dan. 


ger, and expoled themſclves to danger only 


5 to ſupply the expence of their pleaſuie, ſhould 14 

8 ſee their liberty buried in the fields of Phar- | ll 

l ſalia ? Whereas ſo long as that liberty, ſo dear Ss || 

- to the firſt Romans, was guarded by poverty WH 

| i. 1 

7 1 
De Bell, Civ. 1, 3. + T acit+ 1 


Vol. I. c and | 4 
if 
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and temperance; love of their country, va- 
lour, and all the other virtues, both civil and 
military, were found always to attend it. 


— inan remeare liceret 
Ad veteres fines, et mænia pauperis Anci “. 


* Claud. de- Bell. Gild. 
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MEMORIAL 


Sent from LoN pe to the 


Abbot DE VerToT at Paris ; 


By the late 


ann &T-ANHOPE; 


Principal Secretary of State. 


ONSIEUR the Abbot de Vertot is deſired 

to communicate to ſome perſons, whom 

his hiſtory of the Roman Revolutions has rendered 

curious in every thing relating to tie ancient go— 

vernment of that republic, his th oughts upon Aa 

point which ſeems not ſufficiently cleared up by 

thoſe moderns that have treated of the Roman 
conſtitution. 

The queſtion is, What was the ordinary and 


regular method of adniifſion into the ſenate. ir 


the four or five firſt ages of che commonwealth ? 
It is certain, that in the remateſt times of that 
ſtate, the dignity of conſul, and perhaps afterwards 
even that of prætor, or others gave thoſe who had 
been inveſted with them, the right of fitting in the 

ſenate during life, 
c 2 We 
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- We are ſenſible, that in the firſt ages there were 
none but patricians in the ſenate: but we would 
fain know exactly by what rule, or by what autho- 
rity. ſome patricians were ſenators, while a great 
many other patricians did not partake of that ho- 
nour. Was it from any right of ſueceſſion, or pri- 
mogeniture ? Or had the cenſors, and before the 
c{tabliſhment of that magiſtracy, the conſuls, the 
prerogative of nominating ſuch patricians as they 
pleaſed, to fill the places which became vacant in 
the ſenate ? 

We find, that after the ſecond Punic war, a dicta- 
tor was created to fill up the ſenate, which was 
very much exhauſted : but this fact, inſtead of re- 
ſolving our doubts in this particular, only increaſes 
them; for we might from thence infer, that the 
Romans had no common and regular method of 
ſupplying the vacancies in che ſenate, ſince they had 
recourſe to the extraordinary power of a dictator. 

If any man in this age is capable, not only of 
ſolving theſe doubts, bur alſo of giving the public 
juſt notions in every thing relating to the rights and 
prerogatives of the ſenate, and the patrician order, 
it muſt be the learned and polite author of the Ro- 
man Revolutions, 
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Pais, Decemb. 1. 1719. 


AM aſked my opinion upon divers queſtions - 


relating to the conſtitution of the Roman {<- 
nate; and a Frenchman is applied to for the ſolu— 


tion of difficultics, ſtarted in a nation which 1iiL 


retains ſome footiteps of the ancient government 
of the firſt Romans; and which, conſequently, 
ought to be better acquainted therewith, Beſidcs, 
Who can have a more complcat knowledge both of 
the civil and military diſcipline of thole famous re- 
publicans than the learned and able miniſter, and 
withal the great captain that does me the honour to 
propoſe theſe queſtions to me; he from whoſe 
judgment there had been no appeal in the time of 
Varro and Tully themſelves ? 

In the Memorial ſent to me, the firſt queſtion 
is, What was the ordinary and regular m ihod of 
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admiſſion into the ſenate in the ſour or five firſt 
ages of the commonwealth. 

Secondly, Why, the ſenate conſiſting then of 
none but patricians, we read of ſome patricians 
that were ſenators, while others were only private 
men, and did not partake of that dignity ? 
And whether this diſtinétion came by ſucceſſion 
and primogeniture, or whether the choice of the 
candidares lay wholly in the conſuls, and afterwards 
in the cenſors. 

Laſtly, For what reaſon, after the ſecond Punic 
war, a dictator was named on purpoſe to fill up 
the vacancics in the fenate; from whence one 
might infer, that the Roa:ans had no common and 
regular way of ſupplying thoſe vacancies, ſince 
they had recourſe to the extraordinary power of a 
dictaror ? 

Though the author of the Memorial places his 
doubts in the four or five firſt ages of the common- 
wealth, they do not ſeem to us to reach ſo far; but 
they can hardly be cleared up, withou- going back 
to the very foundation of Rome, and the firſt e- 
{tabliſhment of the ſenate, 

Rome, like moſt other ſtates, did more than once 
change the form of her government. At firſt, 
as every, body knows, ſhe was governed by kings, 
The conſuls ſucceeded thoſe princes, though with 
a limited authority. And afterwards, about the 
Frith year of Pome, the cenforſhip was created, 
and was a limb cut off from the conſulate : and 
it is to theſe three epocha's, that we ſhall refer all 
that concerns the: creation of the firſt ſenators, and 
the nomination of their ſucceſſors. 

If we will believe the greater number of hiſto- 
rians, it was firſt the kings, and afterwards the 
conſuls and cenſors, that diſpoſed of the vacant 
places in the ſenate. According to other authors, 
the people's votes were neceſſary in this promotion; 
and which adds to the perplexity, this diverſity of 

opinion 
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epinion is found not only in different hiſtorians, 
but oftentimes the ſame writer ſeems to contradict 
himſelf in different parts of his work, 'This is apt 
to breed a kind of pyrrhoniſm, which is not caſily 
thrown off, unleſs we are particulary attentive to the 
ſeveral points of time. There is no way but by taking 
a view of the different epocha's of the government, 
to form a juſt notion of the ſeveral methods by 
which at ſeveral times a Roman citizen, whether 
knight or plebeian, attained the dignity of ſenator, 
Romulus, ſays Livy, finding his ſtate did not 
want forces, was reſolved to eſtabliſh a ccunc l that 
might direct their operations, and to be in a man- 
ner the baſis of the conſtitution, and the pole up- 
on which the whole government ſhould turn, In 
this view he created a hundred ſenators. guum, 
jam virium haud paniteret, conſilium deinde wiribus 
parat, centum creat ſenatores * 80 that, 
according to that hiſtorian, it was the firſt 
king of Rome that created the ſenate. Plutarch, 
in that prince's life, aſcribes the eſtabliſhment of 
that ſociety to him in the ſame manner, Diony- 
fius Halicarnafſeus at firſt does not ſeem averſe to 
the opinion of thoſe two hiſtorians Romulus, 
ſays he in his ſecond book, reſolved to form the 
council of a hundred ſenators, to ſhare with him 
in the cares of the adminſtration. But he adds 
afterwards, that the prince only named the firſt ſe- 
nator, who, in his abſence, was to preſide in the 
ſenare, and command in the city; that he ordered 
the three tribes, whereof the ſtate then conliſted, 
to chuſe each of them three ſenators; and that by 
virtue of a ſecond command of the ſame prince, 
the thirty cui, which made up thoſe three tribes, 
named each three more; » hich, with the ſenator 
named by the king, made juſt a hundred enators. 
We ſee it is the king alone that forms the deſign 
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of creating a ſenate ; it is he that names the pre- 
ſident or prince of that body of his own authority; 
| and though the tribes and curiz cleft the other 
| ninety- nine ſenators, it is only in conſequence of 
| the expreſs order and command of Romulus. 
i We find the ſame opinion again in another part 
of the ſame book; and when Romulus and Ta- 
| tius the Sabine added a hundred new patricians 
to the ſenate, the choice of thoſe ſenators, accord- 
ing to that hiſtorian, was left wholly to the cas iæ, 
N and to the plurality of voices. That writer does, 
| indeed, add, that after the election, it was the 
; two princes, the Roman avd the Sabine, that ad- 
; mitted thole new magiſtrates into the ſenate ; which 


ſhews, notwithſtanding Dionyſius's prejudice, that 

let there be what election there would, it was the 
authority of the ſovereigns that made it valid; 

Wl much as it is in England, where che bills propoſed 

by the houſe of commons, and approved by the 
| lords, do not yet acquire the force of laws till they | 
have the conſent of the prince. And according- 
| ly, when any hiſtorian of that nation aſcribes to 
lt any of their kings the eſtabliſument of a law, we 
are always to take it for granted, that the parlia- 
| ment's conſent was firſt had to the promulgation 
| thereof. 
| 


| But to return to our ſubject: We may obſerve 
| that Livy, in all his accounts of the rciyns of the 
i Roman kings, appears a thorough royaliſt, if we 
1 may uſe the expreflion Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 
| ſeus, on the contrary, a republican, under the 
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very royalty itſelf, does, in many parts of his hi- 
ſtory, make the kings of Rome merely the hcads 
of the ſenate. If we conſult the Latin hiſtorian 
| | for the manner in which the principal men of the 
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town of Alba, after its deſtruction, were admitted 
into the ſenate, it was the king, according to that 
author, Tullus Hoſtilius, that opened them the 
1 gates ; Principes Albancrum, (lays he) in patres, 
| | ut 
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ut ea qucque pars reipublice creſceret, legit ; and he 
ſet apart a temple to ſerve as a palace or place of 


aſſembly for that body, which he had now aug- 
mented, femplumque o dint ab ſe ant! curiom fecit. 

If, on the contrary, we caſt our eyes upon the 
Greek hiſtorian, we thall find that the king aſ- 
ſembles the ſenate, gathers their ſuffrages ; and 
that there the reſolution is taken of demoliſhing the 
city of Alba, removing the inhabitants to Rome, 
and admitting ſeven of the principal families into 
the ſenate : all this is determined in a public deli- 
beration, wherein the prince ſcems to have had no 
more than his fingle voice, like the reſt. The 
Romans have decreed it, ſays that prince, ſpeaking 
to the Albans, to inform them of what had been 
agreed upon touching the deſtruction of their 
ciy. a 

Livy never varics from his character all through 
his account of the government of the kings. 
Fhoſe princes determine ſolely and abſolutely con- 
cefning every thing that relates to the . 
When Tarquin the Ancient, contrary to cuſtom, 
brings into it a hundred plebeians; the Latin hi- 


ſtorian tells us directly, that this innovation was the 


prince's own doing; and that thoſe hundred ple- 
beians were admitted into the ſenate only by his 
favour ; centum in patres legit, gui deinde minorum 


gentium ſunt appellati: And he adds, fatio baud. 


dubia reg:s, cujus beneficio in curiam venerant, 

The ſame hiſtorian, after having related the ill 
deſigns of Tarquin the Proud, the grandſon of the 
Prince juſt mentioned, and all the engines he ſet at 
work to uſurp the crown, which was then upon 
the head of Servilius Tullus, ſays expreſsly, that 
he endeavoured to gain over thoſe new ſenators, 
which Tarquin the Ancient, his grandfather, had 
admitted into the ſenate ; and that to dia them to 
his fide, he put them in mind, that they held their 
dignities wholly of his family; and that now they 

ought 
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ought to ſhew him their acknowledgement; admo- ] 
nere paterni b-neficii et pro eo gratiam repetere: an 
acknowledgment which he would have had no title 
to expect, if their admiſſion into the ſenate had de- 
pended upon the voices of the multitude ; and Tar- 
quin the Ancient had had only his ſingle vote i 
that election, like the reſt of the ſenators. | / 
That prince, or to ſpeak more truly, that tyrant, 
after having poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne, in the 


ll manner which every body knows ; put to death, or : 
| baniſhed, ſuch ſenators as he was apprehenſive of, 6 
l either upon account of their power or wealth: and U 
| he would not fill up their places, ſays Livy, to the h 
t intent that the ſociety might fall into contempt by F 
ik their fewneſs; numero immunito, ſays he, /tatuit 1 
5 nullos in patres legere, quo contemptior paucitate ipſa 1 
| ordo effect : fo that the nomination of the ſenators. 
5 appears, by him, to have lain in the prince. Dio- Fe 
1 nyſius Halicarnaſſeus does indeed differ here from * 
| Livy ; for, after relating the ſame fact, and the 4 
| death or baniſhment of a great many ſenators, he T 
1 ſays directly, that Tarquin did fill their places with: 1. 
5 his own creatures, and in a manner made a new |} 
ö ſenate, But, notwithſtanding the contrariety of 5. 
l the facts, nothing appears in either of them in de- of 
| rogation of the right and prerogative of kings: 5 
| and whether 'Tarquin would not ſubſtitute other pe 
| ſenators in the room of thoſe he had flain or exi- th 
F ed, as Livy relates it; or whether he ſupplied their FF 
| places with his adherents, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- I 
W ſeus tells us: ſtill in both hiſtorians mention is te 
il made of the prince's authority only; and that is all I re 
it we wanted, as to the nomination of the ſenators. di 
| Laſtly, Livy confirms his opinion in the ſpeech, I 6, 
W which he puts into the mouth of a certain tri- fl 
It: bune of the people, named Canuleius, who was th 


Wil for revok:ng one of the laws of the twelve ta- | 

bles, which forbade all alliance between the patri- 

oians and the plebeians. That tribune upbraids the 
former 
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former with being deſcended moſt of them from 
Albans or Sabines: You do not owe your nobility, 
ſays he, to your origin ; but to your anceſtors ha- 
ving been admitted into the ſenate, either by the 
choice of our kings, or by the will and pleaſure of 
the people, ſince their expulſion ; aut ab regibus 
lecti, aut poſt reges exattos, juſſu populi. 

That tribune, or the hiſtorian that ſpeaks for 
him, diſtinguiſhes two æras, and two different me- 
thods of election. He ſays, that, during the reigns 
of the kings, thoſe princes diſpoſed of the places in 
the ſenate, aut ab regibus lecti, and at the ſame time 
he maintains, that, after the expulſion of the kings, 
that right devolved to the people: but this laſt pro- 
poſition is not without great difficulties, as we ſhall 
ſhew. 8 

We are now come to the eſtabliſhment of the 
commonwealth, which the author of the Memorial 
makes the date and beginning of his doubts : The 
queſtion is, ſays he, What was then the common 
© and regular method of admiſſion into the ſenate ?” 
If we will believe Livy, in the paſſage above quoted, 
the ſuffrages of the people determined it, zufſu o- 
puli. Cicero, ſo well verſed in the laws and uſages 
of his own country, declares himſelf of the ſame 
opinion : It was, ſays he, the whole body of the 
people that made choice of thoſe who ſhould fit in 
that ſupreme council, deligerentur in id confilium ab 
23 populo *, Here indeed we have the right of 
this election aſcribed wholly to the people, by the 
teſtimony of the two moſt celebrated writers in the 
republic; but unluckily the facts and examples are 
directly contrary to this notion; and, what is moſt 
fingular, Livy himſelf furniſhes us with moſt of 
thoſe examples, without ſaying any thing to leflen 
the credit of the facts, and without ſo much as 
mentioning the rights of the people. 


® Orat, pro Sextio. 
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We read in that hiſtorian, that, after the expul- 
Gon of the kings, and Collatinus's abdication of 
the conſulſhip, Brutus then ſole conſul, finding the 
fenate conſiderably diminiſhed by Tarquin's cruel- 
ties, filled it with new members, and increaſed the 
number of the fathers to 300; which we are told 
he choſe out of the order of knights. So that we 
fee it was none of the people that named the ſena- 
tors in the firſt age of the commonwealth. Here is 
the firſt conſul that ever the Romans had, and then 
without a colleague, exerciſing this power without 
oppofition or contradiction: Cædibus, ſays Livy, 
diminutum patrum numerum ad trecenturum ſummam 
expl-vit, We are now left to reconcile this paſſage 
in Livy's firſt book with the ſpeech of Canuleius 
the tribune, which we find in the fourth of the firſt 
decad. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, who almoſt conſtantly 
relates the ſame facts, but with different circum- 
ſtances, ſays, that, even at the time of this promo- 
tion, Valerius was Brutus's colleague; and he adds, 
that thoſe two conſuls took the new ſenators out of 
the body of the people, præcipuos ex plebe allegerunt. 
Plutaich has the ſame fact in a third manner; he 
afirms, that Valerius was then ſole conſul; and 
that, for fear his future colleague might hinder 
him in the execution of the deſign he had laid, he 
made haſte to name the ſenators that ſhould till the 
vacant places in the ſenate: but, though theſe three 
hiſtorians differ in the circumſtances. of the fact, 
we find nothing in them in favour of the rights of 
the people. The conſul is ſtill the perſon that 
makes the nomination ; and, as to the main of the 
queſtion, it is indifferent whether that conſul's name 
is Brutus or Valerius, 

It is very probable, that the conſuls, who ſuc- 
ceeded the kings in the ſovereign power, rio in- 
perio dus ſunto, who had all the enſigns of it, the 


lictors, the robe bordered with. purple, the curule 
I chair, 
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chair, and the ſceptre or ſtaff of ivory; that thoſe 
great magiſtrates, I ſay, the heads of the ſenate, 
and rightful generals of the armies, and who, in- 
deed, differed from the kings in nothing, bur that 
their authority was divided, and only annual, ſuc- 
ceeded to the right thoſe princes enjoyed, of ſup- 
plying the vacancies in the ſenate. 

But theſe conſuls being afterwards too much 
taken up with wars abroad, which often kept them 
from Rome, the right of nominating the ſenators 
fell from the conſuls to the cenſors, a new magi- 
ſtracy, created the 311th year of Rome, only ſix- 
ty · ſix years after the eſtabliſhment of the common- 
wealth. : | 

We are told, that theſe new magiſtrates were at 
firſt ſet up only for taking the number of the Ro- 
man people, which was then called the cen/us, a 
cuſtom inſtituted by king Servilius Tullius. But, as 
authority naturally ſceks to enlarge itſelf, the cen- 
ſors by degrees got to themſelves the reformation 
of the three orders of the commonwealth, and af- 
terwards they engroſſed the right of nominating the 
ſenators, and even of expelling from the ſenate 
ſuch as they thought unworthy of their ſeats ; of 
taking away the horſe and gold ring from ſuch 
knights as had not done their duty, and of degra- 
ding into the lower tribes, ſuch of the people who 
led irregular lives. Hiſtory is full of inſtances of 
this authority in the cenſors, who, by a wholeſome 
terror, reſtrained the ſeveral orders of the ftate 
within the bounds of their duty. We thall not en- 
ter farther into the various functions of this great 
office, which was looked upon among the Romans, 


as the pinacle of all the honours a citizen could ar- 


rive at: but keep to the queſtion propoſed. It ap- 
pears then to me, by all that I can find in the hi- 
ſtorians of that nation, that the cenſors ſucceeded 
the conſuls in the nomination of the ſenators, as 
the conſuls before ſucceeded the kings in the ſame 
Vor.1, _- preroga- 
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prerogative: but whether thoſe princes, or thoſe 
magiſtrates, made that nomination without the con- 
currence of the people; or whether the people 
themſelves elected the ſenators, as they did their 
other magiſtrates, is what we ſhall be better able to 
judge of, by what we are going to produce, in order 
to reconcile two opinions that ſeem ſo oppoſite, 

Paulus Manutius pretends, that the kings, the 
conſuls, and the cenſors, had indeed the right of 
propoling to the aſſembly of the people ſuch as they 
thought worthy to fill the vacancies in the ſenate, 
but that the choice between thoſe candidates lay in 
the people, whole votes were however confined to 
thoſe whom their magiſtrates had propoſed to them; 
a conjecture ſo much the weaker, as it is ſupported 
by no one proof : unlets we will allow the repub- 
lic's cuſtom, of admitting no magiſtrate but by the 
way of election, to be a proof, Not but that the 
people may in ſome manuer be ſaid to have opened 
the gates of the ſenate to ihoſe, who were railed to 
the curule magiſtracies by their voices; becauſe 
thoſe great dignitics not only gave a ſeat in the ſe- 
nate to thoſe who enjoyed this during the year, but 
they allo ſtill retained it, even after their office was 
expired; and the cenſors, when they filled the va- 
cant places in the ſenate, were obliged to inſcribe 
them firſt, and each according to his rank, in the 
roll of the ſenators. Aid perhaps it may be of this 
particular part of the people's privilege, that we are 
to underſtand what Canuleius and Cicero have left 
vs, in terms too general, of the people's power in 
the nomination of the ſenators, 

Thus the dictator, M. Fabius Butco, in the ſe- 
cond Punic war, in an extraordinary emergency, 
when he was cbliged to perform the function of 
cenſor, after having called the ancient ſenators 
each by name, did appoint to ſupply the places of 
the dead, firſt, ſays Livy. ſuch as fince the cenſor- 
ſhip of L. Amilius and C. Flaminius had held any 
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curule dignity, and had not yet been inſerted in the 
roll of ſenators, though their offices gave them ad- 
miſſion into the ſenate : Kecitato vetere ſenatu, inde 
primum in mor tuorum locum legit qui poſt L. ÆEmilium 
& C. Flaminium cenſores, curulem magiſtratum cepiſ- 


ſent, nec dim in ſenatum letti efſent, &c. 


But from this very example, ſays the author of 
the memorial, and from the cenſorſhip of a dicta- 
tor, we may infer, that the Romans had no com- 
mon and regular method of ſupplying the vacancies 


in the ſenate, ſince they had recourſe to the extra- 


ordinary power of a dictator. 

We may anſwer, that, on the contrary, this ex- 
ample being extraordinary and ſingular, is the very 
reaſon why hothing can be inferred from it, againft 
the power of the cenſors alone to name the icna- 
tors. Can any man aflirm with the leaſt founda- 
tion, that it was not a common and regular cuſtom 
in the republic, to chuſe the tribunes of the people 
only out of the body of the plcbcians, becauſe upon 
one ſingle occaſion, under the conſulſhip of L. Va- 
lerius, and M. Horatius, we find in the tribuncſhip 
Sp. Tarpeius and A. Haterius, both patricians, old 
ſenators, and even contulars, whom the ſenate had 
politicly got into that office, to croſs the ill deſigns 
of the other tribunes, did etiam put) icics, Jays Livy, 
cenſulareſque, Sp. Tarpeium it Auium Heaterium 9+ 
optavere *. 

It is certain, there is no ſtate ſo ſtrongly attached 
to its form of government, but in ſome certain 
conjunctures it is forced to bear with ſeveral alter- 
ations. Such was then the caie with the Roman 
commonwealth : four great deicats, received from 
the Carthaginians, had cxhauſted the beſt of her 
blood. They particularly, ſays Livy, bewailed the 
loſs of eighty citizens, part fenators, part fuch as 
had enjoyed offices, aitcr the expiration of which, 
in the next cenſus they were to have becn inſcribed 
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in the number of ſenators. The ftate wanted ſol - 
diers ; they had been obliged to liſt their very flaves ; 
and Hannibal was at the gates of Rome. The few 
ſenators that remained, oppreſſed with the weight 
of all affairs, called for a ſupply of colleagues in 
the room of thoſe ſenators that fell in this fierce 
war. It is probable the two laſt cenſors, L. Ami- 
hus and C. Flaminius, had either been ſlain in thoſe 
bloody engagements, or were out of their office, 
No expedient was left.to ſupply the want of cenfors, 
but in the perſon of M. Junius Pera, then dictator, 
a poſt which ſeems to have eminently included all 
the other dignities in the commonwealth, But as 
that great magiſtrate was then diſtant from Rome, 
commanding the army againſt Hannibal, L. 'Teren- 
tius Varro, firſt conful. was ordered to repair to 
hone, and name a ſecond dictator, that might per- 
form the function of the cenſors upon this occa- 
ſion; and it was agreed, in order to preſerve the 
ancient form of government as much as poſſible, 
that the conſul ſhould name none but the oldeſt of 
thoſe who had been cenſors ; ſo that, when Varro 
nominated M. Fabius Buteo to be dictator, he could 
not ſo properly be ſaid to give the republic a dicta- 
tor, as the firſt and oldeſt of the cenſors. And, to 


make this new magiſtrate ſenſible that he had no- 
thing of the dictatorſhip but the name, he was ex- 


preſsly forbid the nomination of a general of the 
horſe, a prerogative in a manner inſeparable from 
the dictatorſhip, to which that officer was looked 

upon as the lieutenant. | 
Livy relates, that this dictator, after his nomina- 
tion, aſcending the roſtrum, declared plainly to the 
aſſembly, that he could neither approve of two dic- 
tators at the ſame time, which was never ſeen in the 
republic before, nor of his being made dictator, 
without having liberty to name his general of the 
horſe ; that it was no leſs extraordinary, to have 
one ſingle citizen appointed to do the buſineſs of 
ewo 
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two cenſors; and that this dignity, contrary to 
cuſtom, ſhould be twice beſtowed upon the ſame 
perſon. That however, notwithſtanding thefe irre- 
gularicies, he would endeavour to behave himſelf in- 
the adminiſtration of his office, with all the cau- 
tion that the calamity of the times, their preſent . 
fortune, and the neceſſity of affairs would admit of *, 
This dictator then nominated 177 citizens to be 
ſenators, beginning, as we ſaid before, with thoſe, 
that had enjoyed the curule digravies ; and he made 
a choice, ſays Livy, which was equally approved of. 
by all the orders of the commonwecalth ; centum 


ſeptuaginta ſeptem cum ingenti apprebatiane omnium in 


ſenatum lectis, a proof that this choice was wholly, 
his own work : for, if the nomination of the ſena- 
tors had depended upon the voices of the multitude,, 
it would have been ridiculous to have given praiſes. 
to the dictator, for a choice which was none of his. 


making. And to ſhew that the blame, as well as 


the praiſe of theſe choices, fell upon the cenſors, 


we read that Appius Claudius, and Plautius, his 


colleague in the cenſorſhip, having filled the vacant 
places in the ſenate with the ſons of freedmen, C. 
Junius - Bulbulcus, and Emilius Barbula, the 
conſuls for the following year, moved with indigna- 
tion to ſce ſo auguſt an atlembly diſhonoured bythe 
cenſors with fuch a choice, annulled this election 


of the cenſors, and, without any regard to the laſt 


nomination, cane the ſenators to be called anew, 
according to the ancient roll, and in the ſame order 
that they ſtood before the cenſorſhip of Appius and 
Plautius. Neither Fabius Butco-would have defer- 
ved the praiſes that were beſtowed upon him, nor 
Appius Claudius and Plautius the ſhame they were 
loaded with, if the appointment of the new ſenators 
had depended upon the votes of the multitude, 


We lce therefore, that the extraordinary exam» 
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ple of M. Fabius Buteo, raiſed to the dictatorſhip 
only to fill the vacancies in the ſenate, amounts to 
no conſequence againſt the prerogative of the cen- 
ſors to make that nomination. And, if we except 
this one inſtance, and ſuch as happened in the tu- 
multuous times of the Gracchi, and during the ci- 
vil wars, we ſhall not find, that, from the very 
foundation of Rome, any but the kings, or the 
conſuls and cenſors, who ſucceeded them in this 
part of the government, ever appointed ſuch citi- 
zens of the republic as ſhould ſupply the vacancies 
in the ſenate. 

I excepted the tribuneſhip of the Gracchi out of 
my general propoſition ; becauſe we are told, that 
Caius the younger of them brought a great number 
of knights inco the fenate ; others aſcribe this ex- 
traordinary nomination to Livius Druſus another 
tribune. There are even ſome who pretend, that 
this is only meant of particular magiſtrates to diſ- 
penſe juſtice to the people. I ſhall not enter into 
this Ons which would require a diſſertation by 
itſelf. | 

I ſhall only obſerve, that Sylla and Marius, the 
leaders in the firſt civil war, filled the ſenate with 
their creatures; that Julius Cæſar carried his uſur- 
pation yet further, and brought into it not only 
the ſons of frecdmen but even barbarians, nay, 
quacks too and ſoothſayers: That afterwards the 
triumvirs having exhauſted that venerable body 
by their cruel proſcriptions, did in their turn croud 
it with their ruffians ; fo that, after Auguſtus had 
rid himſelf of his two colleagues in the triumvirate, 
the ſena:e was found to conſiſt of above a thouſand 
ſenators, moſt of them unworthy of that great ti- 
tle, and who had purchaſed it with money, or the 
price of villiny, That prince, now abſolute maſter 
of the empire, reſolved to purge that illuſtrious ſo- 
cicty of ſo many baſe members. Senatorum nume- 
rum, lays Suctonius, deformi et incondita turba, 

erant 
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erant enim ſupra mille et quidam indigniſſimi, et poſt 


necem Cejaris per gratiam & præmium allecti, 
guos Orcinos [others' have it, Abortivos] vul- 
gus vocabat, ad modum priſtinum et ſplendorem 1 ede- 


git. Auguſtus having driven theſe ſcoundrels out 


of the ſenate, allowed thoſe ſenators that remain- 
ed to name each of them another. But not being 
ſatisfied with this election, wherein friendſhip, con- 
ſanguinity, and perhaps intereſt too, had a greater 
ſhare than merit; he made a ſecond choice, in 
which he conſulted none but Agrippa; duabus lec- 
tio ibus, prima ifforum arbitratu. quo vir virum le- 
git; ſecunda ſuo et Agrippe*: a proof that this 
prince had taken to himſelf the authority exer- 
ciſed before by the cenſors, the conſuls, and the 
kings of Rome. 

His ſucceſſors in the empire looked upon the au- 
thority of the cenſors, as a part of the imperial 
dignity; and Decius naming Valerian to be cen- 


ſor, and explaining to him all the prerogatives and 


rights of ſo eminent an office : Valerian, like an 
artful courtier, made anſwer, that thoſe preroga- 
uives belonged to no body but the emperor ; hec 
ſunt propier que Auguſtum nomen tenetis apud vas 
_— de ſedit +. 

et us now proceed to the ſecond queſtion pro- 
poſed; namely, Why the ſenate conſiſting of none 
but patricians then, that is, as the author of the 
Memorial aſſerts, in the four or five firſt ages of 
the republic, there ſhould be ſome patricians that 
were ſenators, and other patricians mere private 
men, and not partaking of that dignity * We are 
aſked, Whether this diſtinction —. by ſucceſ- 
ſion and birthright, or whether the choice of the 
ſenators depended abſolutely upon the conſuls, and 
afterwards upon the cenſors ? 


* Sbet. e. 35, + Trebellius Pollio, 


In 
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In order to anſwer this queſtion, we mult look 
back upon what we have related upon Livy's au- 
thority, of the inſtitution of the firſt ſenators. 
Romulus, according to that hiſtorian, created but 
an hundred; either, ſays he, becauſe he thought that 
number ſufficient, or becauſe he could chuſe out 
but ſo many that had all the qualifications requiſite 
in a ſenator ; frve quia is numerus ſatis erat; ſive 
quia ſoli centum erant qui creari patres paſint. Livy 
adds, that thoſe hundred ſenators were called fa- 
thers, by way of reverence; and their children ard 
deſcendants patricians; Patriziique progenies eorum 
appellati ; the firſt and cleareſt nobility among the 
Romans. Some authors relate, that thoſe firſt pa- 
tricians wore creſcents upon their thoes ; others ſay, 
the letter C, to ſhew that rhey deſcended from the 
hundred firſt ſenators : 'Theſe children and de- 
ſcendants of thoſe firſt ſenators, quickly multiplicd 
into different branches of patricians. At firſt 
the ſenators, the prieſts, and all thoſe who had 
the chief inſpection over the affairs of religion, 
were choſen out of this body only. But thoſe em- 
ployments, and eſpecially the dignity of ſenator, 
did not devolve by right of ſucceſſion : it is true, 
it was requiſite to be a patrician in order to be a 
ſenator : but as the number of patricians quickly 
exceeded that at which the ſenate was fixed, all the 
patricians could not poſlibly be ſenators ; As we 
{ce that all the Venetian nobles are not ſenators, 
though a man cannot be choſen a ſenator unleſs he 
is a Venetian noble. So at Rome it was not ſuffi- 
cient to be a patrician, to be admitted into the ſe- 
nate. Birth gave the firſt of thoſe qualifications, 
but it was merit alone that procured the ſecond. 
In order to be admitted into that auguſt ſociety, a 
man uſt have given eminent proofs of his valour 


in war, and of his capacity in buſineſs in tines. of 


peace; the choice which the kings made of ſena- 
| tors 
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tors, proves that this dignity did not depend upon 


a lineal and conſanguineous ſucceſſion; nay, e'er 
long, and even under the kings of Rome, the 
blood of thoſe firſt patrician families was not 
ſo ſcrupuloufly regarded: and if any ſtranger 
at Rome, or any plebeians, were remarkable for 
their merit, the ſtranger was firſt made a citizen; 
and then to give either the ſtranger or the plebeian 
a right of entrance into the ſenate, they were de- 
clared patricians. Thus Ancus Martius, the 
fourth king of Rome, being very much byaſſed in 
favour of the merit and yalour of a Tuſcan, 
named Lacumon, loaded him with honours, made 
him firſt general of the horſe, then patrician, and 
afterwards ſenator. It was to avoid the open vio- 
lation of the cuſtom of admitting none into the 
ſenate, but the defcendants of the firſt hundred 
ſenators, that they gave the ſtrangers or plebeians 
the name of patricians; the fame Lacumon ha- 
ving afterwards attained the crown, with the name 
of Tarquin the ancient, by the favour of the 
people, did, in order to preſerve their affection, 


chuſe out of that order a hundred ſenators, which 


he added to the ſenate : and, after the example of 
Ancus Martius, he endeavoured to ſoften the re- 
ſentment which this might breed in the patricians, 
by tirſt giving that name to thoſe plebcians. 

Pat icius fecit, ſays Livy, et in ſen:ium nume- 
rum cooptavit, This king might, indeed, grant 
thoſe plebeians the privileges of the patricians, and 
give them admiſſion into the ſenate ; but I don't 
lee how he could poſſibly make a patrician, that is, 
how he could declare a man the deſcendant of one - 
of the hundred firſt ſenators, that was not at all 
related to them, but was of a” mean, obſcure fa- 
mily ; and whatever authority may be aſcribed to 
the ſovercign power, it is hard to conceive how a 
king can at once put a. ſtop to the vulgar blood 


that runs in a plebeian's veins, and fill them with a 


new 
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new ſupply more noble and more pure. And ac- 
cordingly, as thoſe plebeians were patricians only 
nominally, and by the force of a law, they were 
called, The added fathers, or patricians of a mean- 
er condition; Patres conſcripti, minorum gentium : 
Whereas the familics of the firſt hundred ſenators, 
and the true patricians, aſſumed the title majorum 
gentium, that is to ſay, of grandees, and of the 
illuſtrious families, Which anſwers to what we 
call in France the higheſt nobility, ept:mates, 
though it is not eaſy to determine now, whether 
that title, which {o many people adorn themiclves 
with, confiits in a nobility ſo ancient that its ori- 
gin is unknown, or in actual dignities which ſup- 
poſe, but do not always prove. a true nobility, 
Theſe diſtinftions ceaſed among the Romans 
ſoon after the expultion of the kings. Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſcus tells us, that the plebeians taking 
the advantage of Coriolanus's baniſhment, about 
the 260th year of Rome, introduced themſelves into 
the ſenate and ſhared with the patricians the digniies 
which before were peculiar to the firſt order of the 
commonwealth, Other authors deter the entrance 
of the plebeians into the ſenate to the time of the 
creation of the decemvirs, about the 3oiſt year of 
Rome, and only 56 after the eſtabliſhment of the 
republic. After that time, all rank and nobiliiy 
went by the right of images, that is to ſay, by the 
curule offices that had been in any family ; and a 
citizen. though a plebeian originally, was never- 
theleſs reckoned very noble. if his aceſtors had been 
inveſted with the chief dignitics of the ſtate, 
Rone, which at tirſt knew but two ſorts of ci- 
tizens, was then divided into three different orders, 
which Auſonius comprchends in this verſe, 


Martia Roma trijlex, equitatu, plibe, ſenatu. 
The 
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The knights were originally part of the people, 
but the moſt conſiderable part of them; as the ſe 
nators were taken out of the body of the patricians, 
and by their dignity were the chief ot their order. 
But when all the honours of the republic were be- 
come common among all the citizens, wealth alone 
came by degrees to make the whole diſtinction ; it 
was determined how much a citizen ſhould be 
worth to be inſcribed in the roll of knights, or be- 
ing a knight to be qualified for ſenator. Senatorum 
gradum, ſays Seneca, cenſus aſcendere facit. The 
patricians were included in theſe regulations, as 
the other citizens ; and whatever their merit might 
be in other reſpects, it was the goods of fortune 
that decided their rank. Such young patricians as 
happened to be rich, were firſt placed in the order 
of knights, from whence the cenſors afterwards 
choſe the moſt worthy to raiſe them to the dig- 
nity of ſenators; and thoſe poor patricians who 
had not wealth enough to be taken into the order 
of knights, or to be admitted into the ſenate, re- 
mained mingled with the common people, while 
they ſaw plebeians, becauſe wealthy, adorned with 
the gold-ring, in ouality of knights ; or cloathed 
with the purple robe, and filling the vacant places 
in the ſenate; Senator non es, ſays Onuphrius Pa- 
nuinus, ergo ques aut de populo; neque ſenator, ne- 
que eques quamvis patricius, ergo de populo, orde enim 
preterea nullus ſupereſt, 2 


THE 
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new ſupply more noble and more pure. And ac- 
cordingly, as thoſe plebeians were patricians only 
nominally, and by the force of a law, they were 
called, The added fathers, or patricians cf a mean- 
er condition; Patres conſcripti, minorum gentium : 
Whereas the familics of the tirit hundred fenators, 
and the true patricians, aſſumed the title majorum 
genitum, that is to ſay, of grandees, and of the 
illuſtrious families. Which anſwers to what we 
call in France the higheſt nobility, ep t:mates, 
though it is not eaſy to determine now, whether 
that title, which ſo many people adorn themiclves 
with, conſiſts in a nobility fo ancient that its ori- 
gin is unknown, or in actual dignities which ſup- 
poſe, but do not always prove, a true nobility. 

Theſe diſtinctions ceaſed among the Romans 
ſoon after the expultion of the kings. Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſcus tells us, that the plebeians taking 
the advantage of Coriolanus's baniſhment, about 
the 260th year of Rome, introduced themſelves into 
the ſenate and ſhared with the patricians the dignities 
which before were peculiar to the firſt order of the 
commonwealth. Other authors deter the entrance 
of the plebeians into the ſenate to the time of the 
creation of the decemvirs, about the 3oiſt year of 
'Rome, and only 56 aftcr the eſtabliſhment of the 
republic. After that time, all rank and nobiliiy 
went by the right of images, that is to ſay, by the 
curule offices that had been in any family; and a 
citizen. though a plebeian originally, was nevcr- 
theleſs reckoned very noble. if his aceſtors had been 
inveſted with the chief dignitics of the ſtate, 

Ro ne, which at firſt knew but two ſorts of ci- 
tizens, was then divided into three different orders, 
which Auſonius comprechends in this verſe, 


Martia Roma trijlex, equitatu, plibe, ſenatu. 
The 
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The knights were originally part of the people, 
but the moſt conſiderable part of them; as the ſe 
nators were taken out of the body of the patricians, 
and by their dignity were the chief ot their order. 
But when all the honours of the republic were be- 
come common among all the citizens, wealth alone 
came by degrees to make the whole diſtinction; it 
was determined how much a citizen ſhould be 
worth to be inſcribed in the roll of knights, or be- 
ing a knight to be qualified for ſenator, Senatorum 
gradum, ſays Seneca, cenſus aſcendere facit. The 
patricians were included in theſe regulations, as 
the other citizens; and whatever their merit might 
be in other reſpects, it was the goods of fortune 
that decided their rank. Such young patricians as 
happened to be rich, were firſt placed in the order 
of knights, from whence the cenſors afterwards 
choſe the moſt worthy to raiſe them to the dig- 
nity of ſenators; and thoſe poor patricians who 
had not wealth enough to be taken into the order 
of knights, or to be admitted into the ſenate, re- 
mained mingled with the common people, while 
they ſaw plebeians, becauſe wealthy, adorned with 
the gold-ring, in quality of knights; or cloathed 
with the purple robe, and filling the vacant places 
in the ſenate; Senator non es, ſays Onuphrius Pa- 
nuinus, ergo cques aut de populo; neque ſenator, ne- 
que eques quamvis patricius, ergo de populo, ords enim 
preterea nullus ſupereſt, 2 
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That happened in the Government 


OF :-.F-ME 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


BOOK I. 


94 


—— 


Romulus the foun ler and fort king of Rome, is at the 
the ſame time head of us religion, and eftablijhes 
d.vers laws with the conſent of his fulgefts. He 
numbers the CiUizns, whom he divides into three 
tribes, Each tribe is afterwards divided into ten 
cus ia s or companies. The eſtabliſhment of the ſe- 
nate, and of the order of knights. The nature of 
the plebeians. The Sabins, after a very ſbarp 


war, make a ftrif alliance with the Romans, and 
Vol. I. live 


The VIiſtary of the Revolutions Book l. 


live und:r the ſime laws. The death of Romulus. 
Numa ſucceeds him, He makes uſe of religion 10 
Hen the rugged manners M the inhabitants of the 
city of Rome The battle if the Horatii and Cu- 
ratii under Tullus H:flilius. Alla deſtroyed. Its 
inhabitants removed to Rime, Ancus Martius or- 
dains ceremenies to precede declarations if war. He 
defeats the Latins, and joins their territory to th it of 
Rome. Tarquin the Ancient is choſen king by the 
deices of the chief among the people, whom he had 
gained over to his, fide, He increaſes the number of 
the ſenators with a hundred of his creatures. The 
inſlituticn of the cenſus by Servius Tullius, That 
;rince is murdered by Tarquin the Proud, who ſeizes 
the realty without the conſent either of the people ar 
nate. His ambition and cruelty create a general 
difeent-nt, which the luft of Sextus Tarquin his ſon 
and the death of Lucretia turn into a general revolt. 
The Tarquins are expelled, and the reyalty prejeri- 
bel. The reg ublican flate ſuceeds the monarchical. 
They chuſe two annual magi/trates, whom they call 
conſuls. The diviſion, which ſeon after hippe ns be- 
tibeen the people and the ſenate, makes it neceſſaty 
t3 create a neu magiſirate ſuperior 19 the conjuls, 
which is the aiftator, The difſentions ceaſe for ſomie 
time; but afterwards they break out afreſh, and go 
fo far that the greateſt part of the people leave the 
city, and retire to the Mons Sacer, nor do they come 
back again to Rome till they obtain a general aboli- 
tien of all debts, and the creation of the tribunes of 
the peopie. 
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Prince of uncertain birth, nurſed by a 
proſtitute, brought up by | 


the leader of 'a gang of rob- Rome, abit 
bers, laid the firſt foundations of the /e 330% 
capital of the world, He conſecrated year ie 
it to the god of war, from whom he weorid, ard 


would have it thought he ſprung; and the 4th of 


admitted for its inhabitants all ſorts of the 6th 0- 
men, and from all parts, Greeks, [ympiad, 
Latins, Albans, and Tuſcans, moſt 753 before 
of them ſhepherds and robbers; but the birth of 
all fellows of reſolute valour. An a- our Saviour, 
ſylum which be opened for the pro- 
tection of ſlaves and outlaws drew great numbers, 
to which he afterwards added his pritoners of war; 
thus making fellow-citizens of his enemies“. 

Rome at the beginning was not ſo much a city, 
as a camp of ſoldiers, compoſed of little huts, and 
furrounded with ſlight walls, without civil live, 
without magiſtrates, nay, and without women and 
children; and ſerved only for a place of ſecurity 
to men of deſperate fortunes, whom impunity or 
hopes of booty had drawn together. The conqus— 
rors of the univerſe owed their origin to a nsſt of 
thieves. . | X 

Scarce was this growing city raiſed above its 
foundation, when its tirſt inhabitants thought it ex- 
pedient to put the government into ſame form. 
Their chief view was to reconcile liberty with em- 
pire; and to effect it they eſtabliſhed a kind of 
mixed monarchy, and divided the ſovereign power 
between the head or prince of the nation, a ſenate 
that was o be his council, and the aſſembly of the 
people. Romulus, the founder of Rome, was 
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ſhepherds, and afterwards Firft year r 
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choſen ſor its firſt king “; he was at the fame time 
acknowledged the head of their religion, the chief 
magiſtrate of the city, and natural general of the 
ſtate 7. Beſides a great number of guards, he had 
twelve lictors, a kind of uſhers, that always attend- 
ed him when he appeared in public. Each lictor 
was armed with a battle-axe, ſurrounded with a 
bundle of rods, to ſhew his right of the ſword, 
the ſymbol of ſovereignty . But with all this pomp 
of royalty, his power was confined to very narrow 
limits; and he had little more authority than to 
call together the ſenate, and the aſſemblies of the 
people, to propoſe affairs to them, to march at 
the head of the army, when war was refolved upon 
by a public decree ; and to give directions about the 
diſpoſal of the public money, which was under the 
care of two treaſurers, afterwards called Qneftors, 
The firſt buſineſs of the new prince was to make 
ſeveral laws concerning religion, and civil govern- 
ment, all equally neceſſary for maintaining ſociety 
among men, which nevertheleſs were not publiſhed 
without the content of the whole Roman people. 
It is not well known what was the form of worthip 
in thoſe remote ages. We only learn from hiſtory, 
that the religion of the firſt Romans had a great 
deal of conformity with their origin. They celc- 
brated the feaſt of the goddeſs Pales, one of the tu- 
telar deitics of ſnhepherds. Pan, the god of foreſts, 
had alſo his altars among them; he was honoured 
in the feſtival called Lufercalia, or of the wolres, in 
which they offered him a dog. Pluterch mentions 
a god called Cænſis ||. that prefided over councils : 
he had no other temple than a grotto cut out under 
ground; a myſtic turn has becn ſince given to that 
which perhaps was then a mere effect of chance cr 
neccflity, and we are made to believe that this tem- 
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ple was contrived under ground, to teach men that 
the deliberations of councils ſhould be ſecret. 

But the chief religion of thoſe rude times lay in 
the augurs and aruſpices, that is to ſay, in the prog- 
noſtics which they drew from the flight of birds, or 
the entrails of beaits.- 'The pricits and facriſicers 
perſuaded the people, that in theſe they plainly read 


the deſtinies of men. This pious fraud, which 


owed its eſtabliſhment to nothing but the ignorance 
of thoſe firſt ages, afterwards became one of the 
myſteries of ſtate, as we thall have occaſion to ob- 
ſerve in the conrle of this hittory : And it is ſaid, 


that Romulus himiclt would needs be the firſt au- 


gur of Rome, for fear ſome other, by the help of 
thoſe ſuperſtitions, thould get poiiction of the 
confidence of the multitude, He decreed, by u 
law made purpotely for that end *, that no cle&tun 
ſhould be entered upon, nor any perſon, for the 
future, raiſed to the royal diguiry, to the pricit- 
hood, or to any of the public magiſtracies, nor 
any war undertaken, ull the auſpices had firit been 
confulted +. It was inthe ſame ſpirit of religion, and 
with very wiſe policy that he forbad all worthip of io- 
reign deities, which might have bred divitions among 
his new ſubjects. The pricſthood, by the ſame law, 
was to be for life: A pricit could not be elec 
till the age of fifty years. Romulus prohibited 
their mixing fables among the myſteries of religion, 
or giving them a falle luſtre, under pretence of 


mak ing them more venerable to the people. they - 


were bound to be acquainted with the laws ald cu- 
ſtoms of their country, and to write the principal 
events that happened in the ſtate : Ihus they were 
its firſt hiſtorians and firſt lawyers, 


We have remaining in hiſtory, ſome few frag- 


ments of the civil laws made by Romulus. Ihe 
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firit relates to married women “*; it decrees that 
they ſhall not leave their huſbands upon any pre- 
tence whatſoever, at the ſame time that it allows 
the men'to put them away, and even to punith them 
with death, with the concurrence of their relations, 
if they were convicted of adultery, poiſoning, ma- 
king of falſe keys, or only drinking wine. Romu— 
lus thought it neceſfary to make this ſevere law to 
prevent adultery. which he looked upon to be a ſe- 
cond drunkenneſs, and a natural effect of that 
dangerous liquor : but nothing ever equalled the 
cruelty of the laws which he ſettled relating to 
children F. He gave their fathers an abſolute power 
over their lives and tortunes ; they might by their 
private authority lock them up, put them to death, 
and even fell them for ſlaves three times over, what- 
ever age they were of, or whatever dignitics they 
had attained t: A father was the chief magiſtrate 
over his own children; they had liberty to make 
away with thoſe that were born with any mon- 
ſtrous deformity ; but the father, before he expo- 
ſed them, was obliged to take counſel with five of 
his neareſt neighbours; the law left him more at 
liberty as to a daughter, provided the were not the 
eldeſt; and if he neglected any of theſe ordinan- 
ces, half his effects were confiſcate into the public 
treaſury. Romulus, who was not to learn that the 
power of a ſtate conſiſts not ſo much in its extent, 
as in the number of its inhabitants, by the fame law 
made it criminal to kill, or ſo much as fell, an e- 
nemy in war if he yielded}, 't he deſign of his wars 
was only to conquer men, being fure he ſhould 
never wants lands while he had troops ſufficient to 
poſſeſs themſelves of them. 

It was to know his own ſtrength, that he num- 
bered all the citizens of Rome, { There was found 
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to be but three thouſand foot, and about three 
hundred horſe, Romulus divided them all into 
three equal tribes, and aſſigned to each a part of 
the ciry to inhabit + each tribe was afterwards ſub- 
divided into ten curiæ, or companions of an hundred 
men, that had each a centurion ro command them, 
A prieſt, who was called Cu- io, had the care of the 
ſacrifices, and two of the principal inhabitants, 
called Duumviri, diſtributed juſtice between man 
and man. A 

Romulus having undertaken fo great a deſign, as 
that of founding a ſtate, caſt about how he might 
ſecure the ſubſiſtence of his new people. Rome 
built upon a foreign ground which originally de- 
pended upon the city of Alba, had but a very nar- 
row territory : It is affirmed “, that it was at moſt 
but five or {ix miles. Nevertheleſs the prince ſha- 
red it into three parts, which it is true were unequal, 
The firſt was conſecrated to the worſhip of the 
gods; another was reſerved for the revenue of the 
king, and the uſes of the ſtate ; the moſt conſider- 
able part was divided mto thirty portions, to anſwer 
the thirty crit; and each private man had no 
more than two acres for his ſubſiſtence, 

The eſtabliſhment of the ſenate ſucceeded this 
partition ; Romulus made it up of a hundred of the 
chief citizens; the number was afterwards increaſ- 
ed, as we ſhall obſerve in its proper place. The 
king named the firſt ſenator, and ordained that in 
his abſence he ſhould have the government of the 
city ; each tribe elected three, and each of the thir- 
ty curiæ three more; which compleated the num- 
ber of an hundred ſenators, who were to be at the 
ſame time the king's miniſters, and the protectors 
of the people: functions no leſs noble than hard 
to exccute well, 
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All afairs of importance were brought before 
the ſenate.” The-prince, as head, did indeed pre- 
ſicde in it; but ſtill all queſtions were decided by 
. — of voices, and he had no more than his 
ingle vote, bke a private ſenator. Rome, next to 
her king, ſaw nothing ſo great and honourable as 
her ſenators; they were called fathers, (Patres) and 
their deſcendants Pit riciiins, the origin of the firſt 
nobility among-the Romans. They gave the ſena- 
tors this name of fathers, either upon acconnt 
of their age, or the cares they underwent for, 
their  fellow-citizens, © 5 'Thote who ancicnily 
„ compoſed the council. of the republic, ſays Sal. 
« luſt, had indeed bodies enfeebled by years, but 
„their minds were ſtrenthened by wiſdom and ex- 
„% pericace* ”” All civil and military dignities, thoſe 
of the prieſthood itfelf, belonged to the patri- 
cians, excluſive of the plebeians, The people in- 
Wed had private magiſtrates, that diſpenſed juſtice 
among them; but thoſe magiſtrates received their 
orders from the ſenute, which was looked upon to 
be the ſupreme and living law of the ſtate, the 
guardian and defender of their liberty. 

The Romans, after having eſtabliſhed their ſe- 
nate, made another draught out of each curia of ten 
horſemen ; theſe were called Celeres, either from 
their firſt captain, whoſe name was Celer, or elle 
upon account of their celerity or ſwiftneſs, and be- 
cauſe they ſeemed to fly to exccute the orders they 
reccived:; Romulus made theſe his guard. They 
Fought indifferently on foot or on horfeback, ſays 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, according to the occaſion 
and diſpoſition of the ground, not unlike our dra- 
goons : The ſtate found them a horſe, from whence 
they were called Zquizes, and they were diſtinguiſh— 
ed by a gold ring; but afterwards, when their 
number was encreaſed, this military function be- 
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came a mere title of honour, and the knights were 
no more bound to be ſoldiers than the other ciũ- 
zens, On the contrary, we ſhall fee them take up- 
on them to collect the tributes, under the name of 
publicans, and to farm the revenues of the common- 
weath ; and though they were plebeians, they were 
a kind of middle order between the patricians and 
the people. 

Ihe third order of the ſtate conſiſted of the ple- 
beians. Of all the people in the world, the proud- 
eſt of their origin, and the moſt jealous of their 
liberty, were the Roman populace. This laſt order 
though chiefly made up of ſhepherds and ſlaves, 
would have their ſhare in the government as well as 
the two former, It was they that confirmed the 
laws, which had been digeſted by the king and ſe- 
nate “; and themſelves in their aſſemblies gave the 
orders which they themſelves executed. Every 
thing relating to peace and war, the creation of 
magiſtrates, the election of the king himſelf de- 
N upon their ſuffrages: The ſenate only re- 
erved to themſelves the power of approving or re- 
jecting their ſchemes, which, without that reſtraint 
and the aſſiſtance of their wiſdom, would often have 
been too precipitate and tumultuous, 

Such was the fundamental conſtitution of this 
ſtate, neither purely monarchical, nor entirely re- 
publican : The king, the ſenate, and the people, 
were in a ſort of mutual dependance, from whence 
reſulced a balance of authority which moderated 
that of the prince, and at the fame time ſecured 
the power of the ſcnate, and the liberty of the 
people. | | 

Romulus, to prevent the diviſions which the jea- 
louſy, ſo natural to mankind, might breed between 
citizens of one and the fame republic, of whom 
ſome were raiſed to the degree of ſcnators, and 
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to engage them one to another by reciprocal ties 
and obligations “. Phe plebeians were allowed to 
chuſe patrons out of the body of the ſenate, that 
were obliged to aſſiſt them with their advice and 
credit; and they, on their parts, with the name of 
clients, adhered upon all oceiſions to the intereſt of 
their patrons. If the ſenator were not rich, his 
clients contributed towards the portions of his 
daughters, to the payment of his debts, or his ran- 
fom, if he happened to be taken priſoner in war: 
and they durſt not refuſe him their votes, if he 
ſtood for any public office. The patron and client 
were equally reſtrained from appearing in courts of 
zuſtice, as evidence againſt cach other. "Theſe mu- 
tual obligations came in time to be eſteemed fo 1a- 
cred, that thoſe who violated them were reckoned 
infamous; nay, and it was lawful to kill them, as 
men guilty of ſacrilege. 

Theſe prudent regulations attracted new citizens 


ſoldiers, and already his ſtate began to grow for- 
midable to its neighbours: the Romans wanted no- 


ſent deputies to demand intermarriage with the Sa- 
bines and the neighbouring nations, and to propoſe 
a ſtrict alliance between them and Rome. The Sa- 
bines poſſeſſed that part of Italy which lies between 
the Piber, the Teveron, and the Apennine: they 
inhabited divers little towns, ſome of which were 
governed by petty princes, and others only by ma- 
giſtrates, by way of republic. But, though their 
particular governments were different, they were 
all united in a kind of league and community, 
which formed the ſeveral ſocictics of that nation into 
one ſtate, "Theſe people were the molt warlike of 
any in Italy, and bordered neareſt upon Rome. s 


P. on. l. . 


they 


others left in the order of the people, endeavoured 


to Rome from all parts. Romulus made them all 


thing but wives to ſecure its duration; Romulus 
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they began to think Romulus's new ſeulement might 
grow dangerous, they rejected this propoſal of the 
Romans; ſome of them added raillcry to their de- 
nial, and aſked their envoys, Why their prince did 
not open an aſylum for wandering women, and 
ſlaves of that ſex, as he had done for men * ? That 
this would be their only way to make marriagcs, 
wherein neither party could upbraid the other, 

Romulus heard not this ſharp anſwer without the 
quickeſt reſentment ; he reſolved to be revenged, 
and to take away the daughters of the Sabines by 
force, He communicated his defign to the chief 
among the ſenate; and, as moſt of ther.i were 
brought up in rapine, and were uſed to the maxim, 
that ** whatever they could get by ſtrength was their 
© own,” they beſtowed the higheſt praiſcs upon a 
project ſo well fitted to their character : All that 
was left to do, was to find a way to ſucceed in their 
cnterprize ; Romulus was of opinion, none would 
do better; than to celebrate ſolemn ſports at Rome 
in honour of Neptune the creator of the horſe: - 
there was always ſomewhat of religion in thoſe feſ- 
tivals, which were prepared by ſacrifices, and never 
ended without ſeveral kinds of races, wreſtling, aud 
the like. "Es 

Thoſe Sabines that lay neareſt to Rome ran thi- 
ther in great crowds, upon the day appointed for 
that ſolemnity, as Romulus forelaw they would. 
There came great number of Ceninenſes, Cruſtu- 
minians, Antemnates, with their wives and chil- 
deren. They were received by the Romans with 
great demonſtrations of joy; every citizen had his 
gueſt, and, after having treated them the beſt they 
could, conducted and placed them conveniently, 
where they might ſee the ſports: but, while the 
ſtrangers were taken up with the ſpectacle, the Ro- 
mans, by Romulus's order, ruſhed, ſword in hand, 
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into the aſſembly, took away all their daughters, 

and turned the fathers and mothers out of Rome; 
who complained in vain of this violation of hoſpi- 
tality. Their daughters at firſt ſhed floods of tears, 

but at laſt they ſuffered themſelves to be comfort- 
ed; time ſoftened the averſion they had for their 
raviſhers, who became their lawful huſbands. Mean 
while this rape of the Sabines occaſioned a war that 
laſted ſeveral years. The Ceninenſes were the firſt 
that ſhewed their reſentment; they entered the lands 

of the Romans in arms. Romulus immediately 

marched againſt them, killed their king or captain, 

called Acren, took their city, and obliged all the 

inhabitants to follow him to Rome, where he gave 

them the ſame rights and privileges as were enjoyed 

by the other citizens. He entered Rome, laden with 
the arms and ſpoils of the king, whom he had lain, 

whereof he made a kind of rrophy, and conſecra- 

ted it to Jupiter Feretrius, as a monument of his 

victory; the origin of the triumph among the Ro- 

mans. The Antemnates and Cruſtuminians had 

no better fortune than the Ceninenſes. "They were 

overcome; Antemnes and Cruſtumi- 

ath Year of nium were taken. Romulus would not 

Rome. deſtroy them; but, the country being 

fat and fruitful, he ſettled in it two 
colonies, which ſerved for a kind of advanced guard 

on that fide, againſt the incurſions of his other ene: 

mies. Tatius, king of the Curetes in the country 

-of the Sabines, was indeed the laſt that took arms; 
but he was not therefore the leaſt formidable: he 

ſurpriſed the city of Rome by treachery, and pene- 

trated to the very forum. Here there was a very 

obſtinate and bloody fight, nor could it be foreſeen 

which way the victory inclined, when the Sabine 

women, who were become the wives of the Ro- 

mans, and who, moſt of them, had children by 

them already, threw themſelves into the very midit 

of the combatants, and by their prayers and tears 

| 1 ſuſpended 
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ſuſpended their animoſity. An accommodation 
was agreed upon; the two nations made peace, and, 
that the union might be the ſtrifter, moſt of theſe 
Sabines, who before dwelt only about the country, 
or in ſmall boroughs, came and ſettled at Rome. 
Thus they, who in the morning had conſpired the 
deſtruction of that city, became, ere 


night, its citizens and defenders. In- 7th 15 7 758 
deed it at firſt coſt Romulus part of his of Ru ru 
ſovereignty : he was obliged to admit 27% E 
Tatius into a ſhare of it; and too of N. 


the nobleſt of that people were at the ſame time 
brought into the ſenate, But Tatius being after- 
wards killed by private enemies, no body was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him : Romulus came again into 
the poſſeſſion of all his rights, and the whole royal 
authority returned into his perſon, 

The Sabine ſenators, and all that had followed 
them, grew inſenfibly Romans. Rome began to be 
looked upon as the moſt powertul city in Italy; before 
the end of Romulus's reign, it contained 47,000 inha- 
bitants, all ſoldiers, all inſpired with the ſame ſpirit, 
and whoſe only view was to preſerve their own li- 
berty, and to make themſelves maſters of that of 
their neighbours. But this fierce enterpriſing tem- 
per made them leſs obedient to the commands of 
their prince ; and, on the other hand, the ſupreme 
authority, which often aims at nothing but its own 
augmentation, grew ſuſpicious and odious in the 
founder of the ſtate himſelf. Romulus, having 
conquered this part of the Sabines, reigned too im- 
periouſly over his ſubjects, a new people, who, 
though they were indeed willing to obcy him, vet 
thought it reaſonable, that he himſelf ſhould fub- 


Mit to the laws, which had been agreed upon in the 


eſtabliſhment of the ſtate. That prince, on the 
contrary, aſſumed to himſelf alone the whole autho- 
rity, which he ought to have ſhared with the ſe— 
nate and the aſſembly of the people. He made war 

Vor. I. B upon 
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upon thoſe of Camerinum, Fidena, and Veii, little 
towns compriſed among, the fifty three different 
123 which, Pliny “ fays, inhabited the ancient 
atium, but ſo inconſiderable that they ſcarce had 
ſo much as a name, at the very time when they 
were in being, except Veii, which was a famous 
city in Tuſcany f. Romulus ſubdued theſe people 
one after the other, took their towns, ruined ſome 
of them, took away part of the territory of others, 
and diſpoſed of it according to his own pleafure, 
The ſenate was offended at it, and could not pati- 
ently bear, that the government ſhould be turned 
into a direct monarchy. 'They rid themſelves of a 
prince that grew too abſolute. Romn- 
37th Year lus, at fifiy-five years of age, and after 
cf Rove, having reigned thirty-ſeven, diſappear- 
ed ; nor was it ever diſcovered in what 
manner he was made away with, The ſenate, un- 
willing to have it thought they were any ways con- 
cerned in it, raiſed altars to him after his death, 
and made a god of him that they could not endure 
for their ſovereign. ; | 
The royal authority, by the death of 
38th Tear Romulus, was loſt in that of the ſenate, 
of Rome. The ſenators agreed to divide it among 
themſelves, and each with the title of 
inter-rex governed in his turn five days, and enjoy- 
ed all the hon urs of ſovereignty 4. Tnis new form 
of government laſted a whole year, and the ſenate 
never thought of giving themſclves a new maſter ||. 
But the people, who found that this interregrum 
only increaſed the number of their lords, loudly 
. demanded to have it at an end: the ſenate were ob- 
liged at laſt to yield up an authority which they 
could hold no longer. They put it to the people, 
Whether they would procced to the election of a 
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new king, or only chuſe annual magiſtrates, that 
ſhould have the government of the ſtate? Lhe peo- 
ple, out of reſpect and deference to the ſenate, left 
them the choice of thoſe two ſorts of government. 
Several ſenators, that had a reliſh for the pleaſure 
of ſeeing no dignity in «ome ſuperior to their own, 
inclined to the republican ſtate ; but the chief of 
that body, who ſecretly aſpired to the crown, got 
it determined by plurality of voices, Chat no alter- 
ation ſhould be mad: in the form of government. 
It was reſolved to proceed to the election of a king; 
and the ſenator, that during this int-rregnum had 
laſt performed the office of inter-rex, addreſſing. 
himſkif to the people in full aſſembly, ſaid to them: 
« Elect yourſelves a king, O P.omans ; the ſenate 
« give their conſent; and, if you make choice of 
* a prince worthy. to ſuccced f omulus; the ſenate 
„% will confirm him in tht ſupreme dignity,” A 
general aſſembly of the whole Roman people was 
held for this important election. We believe it will 
not be unneceſſary to obſerve here, that this name; 
aſſembly of the people, took in not only plebeians, 
but alſo the ſenators, knights, and all the Roman 
citizens in general that had right of ſuffrage, of all 
ranks and all conditions, They were the general 
ſtates of the nation, and they were called aſſemblies 
of the people, becauſe, the voices being reckoned by 
tale, the plebeians, alone more numerous than the 
two other orders of the ſtate, generally had the de- 
ciſion of all affairs which however, ia thoſe early 
times, was of no effect, but as their decrees were 
afterwards approved by the ſenate : ſuch was then- 
the form obſerved in elections: there were great 
conteſts about that of Romulus's ſuccefior; The 
ſenate conſiſted of old ſenators, and of the new 
ones that hid been added to them in the reign of 
Tatius ; this made two parties. The old ones de- 
manded a Roman; the Sabines, who had been witlr. 
out any king of their own ſince Tatius, were for 
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. having one of their own nation, At length, after tl 
great diſputes, they agreed, that the old ſenators cl 
thould name the king of Rome, bur that they ſhould 4 

be obliged to chuſe him from among « 


3yth Tear the Sabines. Their choice fell upon a 
Rome. Sabine of the town of Cures, but who 

commonly dwelt in the country.. His 
name was Numa Pompilius, a man of virtue, wiſ- le 


dom, moderation, and equity, but no great ſol - th 
dier &; ſo that not being able to get any reputa- th 
tion by his courage, he Proght to diſtinguiſh him- * 
ſelf by the victues of peace. He laboured, durin we 
his whole reign, with the opportunity of a long cel ol 
ſation from war, to turn the minds of the Romans ba 
to religion, and to inſvire them with a great fear of th 
tie gods. He built new temples; he inſtituted feſ- 25 
tivals; and, as the anſwers of oracles, and the pre- L 
|} d.ftions of the augurs and aruſpices, made the FA 
With whole religion of that rough people, he found it no Wi 
f hard matter to perſuade them, that the ſame deities, 1 
which foretold what would happen, whether happy I 
| or unhappy, might as well cauſe the happinefs or Ne 
"Will unhappinets they foretold : a veneration for thoſe K 
146 {upcrior beings, who were ſo much the more awful h 
| It | as they were leſs known, was the conſequence of L | 
— 11 theſe prejudices. Rome inſenſibly grew full of ſu- 1 
14 perſtitions ; the ſtate made them part of their poli- ke 
| "1 cy, and employed them, with ſucceſs, to keep with- ry 
[ | in the bounds of ſubmiſſion a people yet fierce and ol 
| 1M unpoliſhed. It now became unlawful to undertake * 
| | any thing that concerned the ſtate, without con- ke 
| 1 ſulting thoſe falſe deities; and Numa, to give au- wad 
v8 thority to thoſe pious inſtitutions, and gain himſelf = 
| | the reſpect of the people, pretended to have received Y c 
1 them from a nymph called Egeria, who, he ſaid, H 
11 8177 had revealed to him the manner in = 
14 7% Tear of which the gods delighted to be ſerved. n 
| 1 * His death, after a reign of 43 years, left 
| "| „ Livy, Dion, Hal, Plut. 
ny the 
| 
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the crown to Tullus Hoſtilius, whom the Romans 

choſe for the thicd king of Rome, He was 

a prince ambitious, bold, enterpriſing, a greater 

lover of war than of peace, and who, upon Romu- 

lus's plan, reſolved to preſerve his ttate only by new- 

conqueſts. 5 
If the peaceful conduct of Numa was 

ſerviceable to the Romans, in ſoftening 824 Year 

the rugged ſavageneſs of their manners, sf Rome. 

the bold undertaking character of Tullus 

was no lefs neceſſiry in a ſtate founded by violence 

and force, and ſurrounded by neighbours jealous: 

of its eſtabliſnment. The people of the city of Al- 

ba ſhewed the greateſt animotity, though moſt of 

the Romans were originally derived from them, 

and Alba was looked upon as the metropolis of alt. 

Latium. Divers cauſes of mutual complaint; very 

common between nc<ighbouring ſtates, kindled the 

war; or, to ſpeak more properly, ambition only, 

and a ſpirit of conqueit, puſhed them om to arms 

The Romans and Albans took tlie field. As they» 

were near neighbours, thetwo armies were not long 

before they met; It was now no ſecret that they 

were going to fight for empire and for liberty. As 

they were juſt ready to engage, the general of Al- 

ba, whether he feared the fucceſs of the battle, or 

whether he was deſirous only to ſpare the effuſion 

of blood, propoſcd to the king of Rome. to refer 

the deſtiny of both nations to three combatants ob 

each tide, and that empire ſhould be the prize of 

the conquering party. Ihe propoſal was accepted; 

the Romans and Albans named three champions 

each; every body fees I ſpeak of the Horatii and 4 

the Curiatii. I fhall not enter into the particulars 1 

of this combat; the three Curiatii and two of the 4 

Horatii fell in this celebrated duel “, and k ome tri— 1 

umphed through the courage and ſkill of the ſur» Til 
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viving Horatius. The Roman, return- 
87th Year ing into the city laden with the arms 
ö Rome. and ſpoils of his enemies, met his ſiſter, 
who was to have been married to one 
of the Curiatii, Seeing her brother dreſſed in her 
lover's coat of armour which ſhe herſelf had 
wrought, the could not contain her grief; ſthe ſhed 
n flood of tears, ſhe tore her hair, and, in the 
tranſports of her ſorrow, uttered the moſt violent 
imprecations againſt her brother. 

Horatius, warm with his victory, and enraged 
at the grief which his ſiſter expreſſed with. ſuch 
paſſion in the midſt of the public joy, in the heat of 
his anger ran his ſword through her body: Be- 
« gone to thy lover,” ſays he, and carry him 


** that degenerate paſſion, which makes thee prefer 


a dead enemy to the glory of thy country.” Eve- 
ry body deteſted an action fo cruel and inhuman. 
The murderer was immediately ſeized and dragged 
before the duumviri, the proper judges of ſuch 
crimes; Horatius was condemned to loſe his life, 
and the very day of his triumph had been that of 
his puniſhment, if he had not, by the advice of 
Tullus Hoſtilius appealed from that judgment to 
the aflembly of the people. He appeared there with 
the ſame c urage and reſolution that he had ſhewn 
in his combat with the Curiatii. The people thought 
ſo great a ſervice might juſtly excuſe them, if for 
once they moderated the 1 af of the law: Hora- 
tivs was acquitted, rather, ſays Livy “, through ad- 


miration of his courage, than for the juſtice of his 


cauſe. We related this event only to prove, by the 
advice which thc king of Rome gave to Horatius, 
to appeal to the people, that the authority of that 


aſſembly was ſuperior to the prince, and that, in 


the concurrence of the king and the ſeveral orders 


of the ſtare, lay the true ſovereignty of that nation. 


# Cicero pro Milone, 
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The affair of Horatius being ended, the king of 
Rome turned his thoughts upon making his autho- 
rity acknowledged in the city,of Alba, according 
to the conditions of the combat, which adjudged 
the empire and dominion to the conquerors. That 
prince, in the ſpirit and maxims of Romulus, de- 
ſtroyed the city, and removed the in- 
habitants to Rome“: there they recei- 85th Tear 
ved the privileges of citizens, and the of Rome. 
principal of them were admitted into the 
very ſenate : Such were the Julii, the Servilii, the 
Quintii, the Geganii, the Curiatii, and the Clelii, 
whoſe deſcendents afterwards roſe to the chief of- 
fices of the ſtate, and performed very great ſervices 
for that commonwealth, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
Tullus Hoſtilius, having ſtrengthened Rome by this 
addition of inhabitants, turned his arms againſt the 
Sabines. . 

The particulars of that war are not 

to my ſubject; I ſhall only ſay, that Tear of Rome 
this prince, after having gained vari- 113. 
ous advantages over the enemies of 
Rome, died in the thirty ſecond year Tear of Reme 
of his reign ; Ancus Martius, grand- 114. 
ſon of Numa, was elected, in the 
room of 1ioſtilius, by the aſſembly of the people, 
and the ſenate afterwards confirmed this new elec- 
tion. | 

As this prince derived all his glory fron his 
grandfather, he applied himſelf to imitate his paci- 
fic virtues, and his reſpect for religion 4. He in- 
ſtituted ſeyeral ſacred ceremonis, that were always 
to precede declarations of war ; but theſe pious re- 
gulations, which were betteF proofs of his juſtice 
than of his valour, made him contemptible among 
the neighbouring nations. Rome quickly ſaw her 
frontiers laid waſte by the incurſions of the Latins, 
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and Ancus found, by his own experience, that a 
throne requires other virtues than piety. Never- 
theleſs, to keep ſtill up to his character, before he 
took arms, he ſent to the enemy a herald, called 
by the Romans Fecialis; this herald bore a ſpear 
headed with ſteel, as the badge of his commiſſion. 
Being come to the frontiers, he cried with a loud 
voice , Hear, Jupiter, and thou Juno, hear 
„ Quirinus, hear ye gods of heaven, of earth, 
* and of hell, I call ye to witneſs that the Latin 
* nation is unjuſt: and as that nation has injured 
* the Roman people, the Roman people and l. 
© with the conſent of the ſenate, declare war againſt 
„ them.“ . 

We ſee by this form of words, preſerved by Li. 
vy, that the name of the king was not ſo much as 
mentioned, and that all was done in the name and 
by the authority of the people, that is to ſay, of 
the whole body of the nation. 

This war was no leſs ſucceſsful than it was juſt; 
Ancus defcated the enemy, ruined their towns, re- 
moved the inhabitants to Rome, and added their 
territory to the dominions of that city. 

'Tarquin the Firſt, or the Ancient, though a 

ſtranger, after the death of Ancus, came 
Y-ar of to the crown, which he purchaſed by the 
Rome generous aſſiſtance he had formerly given 
133. to the chief among the people + It was to 

keep their affection, and to reward his 
creatures, that he brought a hundred of them into 
theſcnate ; but that he might not confound the dit- 
ferent orders of the ſtate, he made them patricians, 
according to Dionylius of Halicarnafſus, before he 
raiſed them to the dignity of ſenators who were 
now. increaſed to the number of three hundred ; 
at which they ſtayed for ſeveral ages 5. It will per- 


* Liv. Dec. 1. l. 1. c. 24 Cic. 1.2, De leg. A. Gel. I. 16.c 4 
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haps ſeem. ſtrange, that in a ſtate governed by a 
king aſſiſted by a ſenate, all laws, decrees, and the 
reſult of all deliberations ſhould conſtantly paſs in 
the name of the people; without the leaſt mention 
of the prince that reigned ; but we are to remem- 
ber, that this generous people had reſerved the 
greateſt ſhare of the goverment to themſelves. No 
reſolution was taken, either for peace or war, but in 
their aſſemblies ; they were in thoſe times called 
aſſemblies by curiz : becauſe they were to conſiſt 
only of the inhabitants of Rome, divided into 
thirty curiz : In theſe they choſe their kings, their 
magiſtrates, and their prieſts; made laws, and ad- 
miniſtred juſtice. It was the king. with the con- 
ſent of the ſenate, that convened theſe aſſemblies, 
and by a ſenatus-conſulrum fixed the day when they 
ſhould be held, and the matters which ſhould be 


debated in them. A ſecond ſenatus conſultum was 


required to confirm what they had decreed ; the 


prince or chief magiſtrate preſided ar theſe aſſem- 


blies, which were always preceded by auſpices and 
ſacrifices, whereof the patricians were the ſole mi- 
niſters. 

But nevertheleſs, as all was decided in theſe aſ- 
ſemblies by plurality of voices, and the vores were 
counted by tale, the plebeians always carried it a- 
gainſt the ſenate and pati icians; fo that they had a 
much greater ſhare in all decrees than the ſenate 
and nobles, 

Servius Tullius, fixth king of Rome, a prince 
entirely republican, notwithſtanding his 
dignity, but who could not bear to fee the Tear of 
government depend thus upon the dregs Rome 
of the people, reſolving to transfer all the 175. 
authority into the body of the nobility and 
patricians *; where he hoped to meet with juſter 
views, and leſs paſſion. The enterprize was attend- 
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ed with very great difficulties ; he had to do with 
the people of the world the moſt haughty, and moſt 
jealous of their rights ; and to bring them to remit 
part, he muſt deceive them with the bait of ſome 
. advantage more conſiderable. The Romans, in 
thoſe times, paid certain impoſts by head into the 
public treaſury; and as at the beginning every 
man's fortune was much upon an equality, they 
had all been ſubjected to the ſame tribute, which 
they continued to pay upon the ſame equality, tho 
ſucceſſion of time had made great difference be- 
tween the eſtates of ſome and of others. | 
Servius, to blind the people, and to know the 
ſtreagth of his ſtate, repreſented in an aſſembly, 
that the number of the inhabitants of Rome and 
their riches being conſiderably increaſed by the 
multitude of ſtrangers that had ſettled in the city, 
he did not think it juſt that a poor citizen thould 
contribute to the public expence as much as the 
richeſt ; that thoſe impoſitions ought to be propor- 
tioned to every man's ability; but that, in order to 
get an exact knowledge of this particular, all the 
citizens, upon the greateſt penalties. ſhould be ob- 
liged to give in a faithful account of what they were 
worth, to ſerve as a rule to the commiſſioners 
which the aſſembly of the people ſhould appoint 
to ſettle this proportion. 
The people, who ſaw in this propoſal nothing 
but their own eaſe, received it with great applauſes 
and the whole aſſembly, with unanimous conſent, 
gave the king power to eſtabliſh in the government 
whatever order he ſhould think molt agreeable to 
the good of the public. That prince, to effect his 
« purpoſe, firſt divided all the inhabitants of the city, 
without diſtinction of birth or rank, into four 
tribes, called the tribes of the city, He diſpoſed 
into ſix and twenty other tribes the citizens that 
dwelt in the country and territory of Rome. He 
theu inſtituted the cenſus, which was nothing me 
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than a liſt or roll of all the Roman citizens, con- 
taining their age, ſubſtance, profeſſion, the name 
of their tribe and curia, and the number of their 
children and flaves. There was found to be then 
in Rome and its territory, above fourſcore thouſand 
citizens able to bear arms“. f | 

Servius divided this great number into ſix claſſes, 
compoſing each claſs of divers centuries of foot. 
He put into the firſt claſs fourſcore centurics, into 
which he admitted none but ſcnators, patricians, or 
men remarkable for their wealth; and each was to 
be worth at leaſt a hundred minz, or ten thouſand 
drachmæ; which in thoſe days might amount to 
ſomewhat more than a thouſand crowns of our mo- 
ney; in which however I dare not be too poſitive, 
becauſe of the difference of opinions among the 
learned, about the value and variation of their 
coins, We are not more certain whether each cen- 
tury of this firſt claſs conſiſted of a hundred effec- 
tive men : On the contrary, there is ground to be- 
lieve that Servius, in the view of multiplying the 
the ſuffrages of the patricians, increaſed the num- 
ber of their centuries ; and he concealed this ſecret 
deſign, under this ſpecious pretence, that the pa- 
tricians being richer than the plebeians, one centu- 
ry made up of a ſmall number of that order ought 
to contribute as much to the charges of the ſtate, 
as a compleat century of plebeians. 

Theſe fourſcore companies of the firſt claſs were 
divided into two orders. The firſt conſiſtisg of the 
moſt ancient, all above forty-five years old, were 
allotted for the guard and defence of the city; and 
the other forty companies, made up of ola from 
ſeventeen to five and forty, were to march into the 
held, and go to war. They had all the ſame arms 
offenſive and defenfive : the offenfive were the ja- 
velin, the pike or halberd, and the ſword; and 
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their defenſive arms were the head-piece, the cui. 
raſs, and the cuiſles of braſs. * 

They diſpoſed likewiſe under this firſt claſs all the 
cavalry, whereof they made eighteen centuries, 
conſiſting of the richeſt and chief men of the city. 
To theſe were added two other centuries of artifi- 
cers, who followed the camp unarmed ; and whoſe 
' buſineſs was to prepare and manage the machines 
of war, 

The ſecond clafs conſiſted but of twenty centu- 
ries, of thoſe that were worth at leaſt threeſcore 
and fifteen minz, that is to ſay, ſomewhat more 
than two thouſand livres. They uſed much the 
ſame arms as the citizens of the firſt claſs, and 
were diſtinguiſhed only by the difference of their 
ſhield, 

There was, in like manner, but twenty centuries 
in'the third claſs, and a man was required to have 
fifty minz, that is to ſay, ſomewhat more than five 
hundred French crowns, to be admitted into it. 

The fourth claſs was compoſed of the ſame num- 
ber of centuries as the two former; and thoſe that 
were placed in this claſs were to be worth at leaſt 
twenty-five mine, or about ſeven hundred and ft 
ty livres. | 

There were thirty centurics in the fifth claſs, in 
which were placed all thoſe that had at leaſt twelve 
minz and an half, or ſomewhat more than three 
hundred livres. Their only arms were ſlings, and 
generally they fought out of rank, and upon the 
wings of the army. | 

The fixth claſs had but one century, which in- 
deed could not fo properly be called a century, 45 
a a confuſed multitude of poor citizens “. They were 
called Proletarii, as being no otherways uſeful to the 
republic, than by ſtocking it with children; or . 
empts, becauſe they were excuſed from going 0 
war and paying taxes, 
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Under the ſecond claſs, as we ſaid before “, were 
compriſed two centuries of carpenters and artificers 
of warlike machines, and there were two others of 
trumpeters joined to the fourth claſs All theſe 
claſſes were divided like the firſt, into the old men, 
who ſtayed at home for the defence of- the city; 
and the young men, who formed the legions that 
were to march into the field. Theſe made in all, 
one hundred fourſcore and thirteen centurics, caclt 
commanded by a centurion of diſtinguiſhed experi- 
ence and valour. | 

Servius having eſtabliſhed this diſtinction among 
the citizens of the ſame republic, ordained that the 
people ſhould be aſſembled by centuries, whenever 
there was occaſion to elect magiſtrates, make laws, 
declare war, examine into crimes committed againſt 


& 
the commonr-wealth, or againſt the privileges of a- 


ny order, The allembly was to be held out of the 


city, in the field of Mars. It belonged to the ſove- 
reign or prime magiſtrate to call th-ſe aflemblics, 
as well as the curiæ; and all deliberations were here 
too preceded by auſpices, which gave great authori- 


ty to the prince and patricians, who were veſted 


with the chief offices of the prieſthood. It was far- 
ther agreed, that the votes ſhould be gathered by 
centuries, whereas before they were reckoned 
by tale; and that the fourſcore and eighteen centu- 
ries of the firſt claſs ſhouid give their votes firſt. 
Servius, by this regulation, artfully conveyed the 
whole authority of the government into this body, 
made up of the great men of Rome; and without 
openiy depriving the pl-bcians of their right of ſuf— 
frage, he, by this diviſion, made it of ho uſe-to 
them, For, the whole nation contiſting but of 
one hundred fourſcoure and thirteen centuries, and 
tourſcore and cightcen of theſe being in the firſt 
claſs; if there were but fourſcore and ſcventcten of 
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the ſame opinion *, that is to ſay, one above half 
of the hundred fourſcore and thirteen, the affair 
was concluded : And then the firſt claſs, compoſed, 
as we ſaid before, of the chief men in Rome, had 
alone the making of all public decrees : But if any 
voices were wanting, and ſome centuries of the firſt 
claſs were not of the ſame opinion with the reſt, 
then they called in the ſecond claſs, and when 
theſe two claſſes were of the ſame mind, it was ut- 
terly unneceſſary to proceed to the third. Thus 
the commo people had not the leaſt power when 
the votes were gathered by centuries, whereas, 
when they were taken by curiz, the voices being 
reckoned by their number, the meaneſt plebeian 
had as much weight as the greateſt ſenator : After 
this the aſſemblies by curiæ were only held for the 
election of the flamens, that is to ſay, the prieſts of 
Jupiter, Mars, and Romulus, and to chuſe the chief 
curio, and ſome under magiſtrates; v hich we ſhall 
ſpeak of in their proper place. We wels ſo parti- 
cular in our account of this new plan of govern- 
ment, only becauſe, without the knowledge of this, 
it would be difficult to underſtand what we ſhall 
hereafter relate, of the conteſts which aroſe between 
the ſenate and the people, concerning the govern- 
ment. 

The royalty, after this eſtabliſhment, appeared to 
Servius to be a dignity .intirely impertinent and un- 
neceflary in a ſtate almoſt republican, Ir is ſaid, 
that to compleat his work, and 'to reſtore the Ro- 
mans to full poſſeſſion of their liberty, he had ge- 
nerouſly reſolved to abdicate the throne, and to 
make the government a perfect commonwealth, 
under the direction of two annual magiſtrates, 
who ſhould be elected in a general afſembly of the 
Roman people +. But this heroic deſign was fru- 
ſtrated by the ambition of Tarquin the Proud, Ser- 
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vius's ſon-in-law, who being impatient to reign, 
cauſed his king and his father-in-law to 

be aſſaſſinated. He at the ſame time took Year of 
poſſeſſion of the throne, without ſo much _Reme, 
as the form of an election, without con- 218. 
ſulting either ſenate or people; and as if 

the ſupreme power had been his hereditary right, 
or a conqueſt which he had won by his courage 
and valour. 

An action ſo inhuman, made him be | 
looked upon with horror by all good Year of 
men, His ambition and cruclty were e- Nome, 
qually deteſted ; at once a parricide and 219. 

a tyzant, he had robbed both his father- 
in-law 'of life, and his country of liberty : and as 
he had aſcended the throne by this double crime, 


he maintained himſelf in it by freſh violences. He. 


nevertheleſs behaved himſelf at firſt in his tyranny 
with a great deal of cunning ; he ſecured the army, 
which he looked upon to be the firmeſt ſupport of 
his power : haughty and cruel in Rome, and to 
thoſe who were powerful enough to oppoſe his 
deſigns ; but mild, humane, and even familiar in. 
his army and with the ſoldiers, He rewarded them 
magnificently -*,. and more than once gave them the 
towns of the enemy for plunder, He ſeemed to 
make war only to enrich them, whether he feared 
their ſtrength, if ſuffered to keep together at home, 
or whether he did it to gain from them the more 
affection to his perſon and intereſts. He bcautified 
the city. with ſeveral public edifices; and as his 
work men were digging the foundation of a temple, 
they found, decp in the earth, a man's head ſtill 
covered with fleſh, which had remained without 
corruption; this gave the name of Czpito, to that 
temple, and the diviners and augurs, who drew ad- 
vantageous conſequences from the leaſt events, 
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hence took occaſion to declare, that Rome ſhould 
one day be miſtreſs of the world, and the capital 
of the univerſe, | 

Tarquin himſelf overſaw all theſe works, con- 
ſtantly attended by a band of ſoldiers, that ſerved 
or guards and ſpies at the ſame time. "Theſe 
flives of the tyrant, being diſperſed into different 
parts of the city, carefully watched if any - ſecret 
conſpiracy were forming againſt him. Theſlighteſt 
ſuſpicion was puniſhed with death, or at leaſt with 
exile, Several of the chief ſenators of Rome were 
made away with by private orders, for no other 
crime, than having dared to bewail the miſery of 
their country. He ſpared not Marcus Junius him- 
fel, who had married a Tarquinia, daughter of 
Farquin the Ancient, but whom he ſuſpected upon 
account of his riches. He had him put to death, 
and uſed the fime cruelty towards the eldeſt ſon of 
that illuſtrious Roman, for fear of his courage 
and reſentment. Lucius Junius, another of Mar- 
cus's ſons, had ſhared the ſame fate, if to avoid 
the barbarity of the tyrant, he had not pretended 
to be a natural, and to have loſt his ſenſes; which 
made people, in contempt, give him the name of 
Brutus, which he afterwards made ſo famous; as 
we ſhall quickly ſhew. The other ſenators, un- 
certain of their deſtiny. remained concealed in 
their houſes *; the tyrant conſulted none of them, 
the ſ-nate was never convened, there was never 
any aſſembly of the people: a crue} and deſpotie 
power was raiſed upon the ruins of the laws and 
of liberty. The ſeveral orders of the ſtate, all 
equall, oppreſſed, impatiently waited for ſome re- 
volution, without knowing how to hope it, when 
the luſt of Sextus the ſon of Tarquin, and the 
violent death of the chaſte Lucretia, threw into 


Lie. Dec. 1. I. 1. c. 56. Ovid, 1. F. ſtor. ; 
action 


had againſt the king, and againſt monarchy itſelf. 


There is nobody ignorant of this tragical ſtory ; - 


we ſhall only take notice, for the clearing up of 


what follows, that this virtuous lady, not being 


able to endure the thoughts of life -after the vio- 


lence ſhe had received. ſent for her huſband, her 


father, her relations, and the chief friends-of her 
family, of whom ſhe demanded revenge; at the 
ſame time ſhe plunged. a dagger into her breaſt, 
and fell dead at the Pt of her tather and huſband. 
All that were preſent at this melancholy ſight, ut- 


tered bitter cries : but while they gave themſclves up 


to their ſorrow, Lucius Junius, beiter known by the 


name of Brutus, which had been given him upon 


account of the ſtupid air he put on, as it were let- 


ting fall the-maſk, and ſhewing himſelf in his true 
ſhape : ** Yes, ſays he, (taking up the dagger with 


© which Lucretia had killed herfelf) I here ſwear 
* to take a ſevere revenge for the injury that has 
* been done her: and I call you to witneſs, all- 


„ powerful gods, that 1 will expole my life, and 


* loſe the laſt drop of my blood, to exterminate 


* the Tarquins, and to-hinder any of that family, 
* or any other man whatſoever, from ever reigning 


„% jn Rome.” 


He then put the dagger into the hands of Col- - 


latinus, Lucretius, Valcrius, and all there preſent ) 
from whom he exacted the ſame oath; This oath 
was a ſignal for a general revolt: The ſudden 
change that had ſeemingly been made in the mind 
of Brutus was probably looked upon by che people 
to be a kind of prodigy, and a plain proof that hea- 


ven interpoſed in Lucretia's revenge. Compaſſion 


of the fate of that unfortunate lady, and averſion 


to tyrants, made the people take arms: the army, 


moved with the ſame ſentiments, revolted too: 
and by a public decree, the Tarquins were baniſhed 
from Rome. The n to engage the people 


3 further > 
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further in this revolution, and make their quarrel 
with the Tarqins the more irreconcileable, ſuffered 
them to plunder the palace, The abuſe thoſe 
princes had made of the ſovercign power, cauſed 
the abolition of monarchy itſelf. They devoted to 
the gods of hell and condemned to the ſe— 
vereſt puniſhments, thoſe that ſhould ever attempt 

to reſtore the royalty. The republi- 
From the can ſtate ſucceeded to the monarchic, 
foundation the ſenate and nobility made their ad- 
of Rome, vantage of the wrecks of the royalty, 
244 years and poſſeſſed themſelves of all its 
campleat. rights *; Rome became partly an ari- 

ſtocracy, that is to ſay, the nobility got 
into their own hands tbe greateſt part of the ſove— 
reign authority. Inſtead of a perpetual prince, 
they choſe for the government of the ſtate two 
yearly magiſtrates, taken from the body of the ſe— 
nate, to whom they gave the modeſt title of con- 
fuls, to put them in mind, that they were not ſo 
much the ſovereigns of the republic, as her coun- 
ſellors, and that their only object ought to be her 
preſervation and glory, . 

Brutus, the reſtorer of liberty, was choſen for 
the firlt conſul ; and Collatinus, the huſband of 
Lucret'a, was made his colleague, becauſe it was 
likely he would be more zealous to revenge the 
outrage which had bcen done her, than any other 
man. 

But this growing republic was upon the brink of 
being deſtroyed at its very beginning. A party was 
formed in Rome in favour of Tarquin; ſome 
young noblemen, of the belt quality in the city, 
brought up at court, and accuſtomed to licen- 
tioulnels and pleaſure, undertook to re-eſtabliſh 
that prince, The auſtere form of a republican go- 
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vernment, in which the laus alone, always inexor- 
able, have a right to reign. gave them greater ap- 
prchenſions than tyranny itſelf: being always uſed 
to the flattering diſtinctions of the court, they 
could not bear that mortitying equality, which ſet 
them upon a level with the multitude. This party 
ſpread farther and farther every day, and which is 
moſt ſurpriſing, the ſons of Brutus himſelf, and 
the Aquilii, the nephews of Collaiinus, were 
found to be at the head of the malecontents, But 
before the conſpiracy broke out, they were all dif- 
covered, and their ill deſigns prevented. Brutus, 
both the father and judge of the criminals, plainly 
ſaw he could not fave his children without giving 
encouragement to new conſpiracies, and being guilty 
himſelf of opening the gaiesof Rome to Tarquin *. 


Thus preferring his country to his family, and 


without hearkening to the voice of nature, he cauſed 
his two ſons to be beheaded in his own preſence, as 


traitors, The people admired the mournful con- 


ſtancy with which he had himſelf preſided at the 
execution, His authority grew the greater for this 
action; and after ſuch a ſevere puniſhment of the 
conſul's two ſons, not a fingle Rowan durſt ſo 
much as think of bringing back Tarquin, Colla- 
tinus, Brutus's colleague, by a contrary behavi- 
our, and for endeavouring to ſave his nephews, 
made himſelf ſuſpicious, and was depoſed from the 
conſulſhip, The people jealous, and almoſt furi- 
ous in the defence of their liberty, baniſhed him 
from Rome; they durſt not contide in the ſhew of 
hatred which that Roman expreſſed againſt Tar- 
quin F, They feared, with ſome reaſon, that be- 
ing a relation of that prince's, he might have his 
luſt of dominion in him, and be more an enemy to 


the king, than to the kingſhip 4. Publius Vale- 
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rius was choſen in his place, .and Tarquin having 
now no farther hopes from his party in Rome, 
undertook to reſtore himſelf by open force. The 
Romans ſtill opppoſed it with an invincible con- 
ſtancy; it came to a war, and in the firſt battle 
that was fought near the city againſt the Tarquins, 
Brutus and Aronces the eldeſt fon of Tarquin kil- 
led each other with their lances ; thus the two firſt 
conſuls of the republic did not finiſh their year of 
conſulſhip. Valerius continued alone in that ſupreme 
dignity, which. made the. people apprehenſive that 
he intended to reign fingly f. A bouſe which he 
built upon an eminence added to this ſuſpicion; 
his enemies and his enviers gave out, that it was a 
citadel, which he built for the ſeat of his tyranny: 
But that great man diſappointed the malice of theſe 
reports, and quite diſſipated them by the modera- 
tion and wiſdom of his conduct. He himſelf pul- 
led down the houſe, which gave occafion of jea- 
louſy to his fellow-citizens, and the conſul of the 
Romans was forced to hire a houſe to live in. Be- 


fore he gave himſelf a colleague, and while the 


whole authority was in his own hands, he by one 
fingle law, in favour of the people, changed the 
whole form of the government , and whereas un- 
der the kings, the plebiſcita, or decrees of the 
people, had not the force of laws any farther 
than they were confirmed by a ſenatus conſultum. 
Valerius publiſhed a law which ordained the direct 
com rary, giving permiſſion to appeal to the aſſem- 
blies of the people, from the judgment of the 
conſuls : by this new law he extended the privi- 
leges of the people; and the conſular power was 
weakened in its very beginning. ; 

He at the ſame time ordained that the axes 
ſhould be ſeparated. from the ſaſces which the 
lictors carried before the chief conſul ; to ſhew 


that 
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that that magiſtrate had not the right of the ſword, 
the ſymbol of the ſovereign authority “: and in an 
aſſembly of the people, the multitude obſerved with 
pleaſure that he had cauſed the faſces of his lictors 
to be bowed down, as a filent homage which he 


paid to the ſovereignty of the Roman people: and 


to remove all manner of ſuſpicion of his having 
the leaſt thoughts of tyranny, he publiſhed ano- 
ther decree, making it lawful to kill, without any 
preceding formality, the man that ſhould aim at 
being maſter of the liberty of his fellow-citizens. 
This law contained that the aflaflin ſhould be de- 
clared innocent, provided he brought proof of the 
ill deſigns of him he had flain. It was upon the 
ſame principle of moderation, that he would not 
take upon him the keeping of the public money 
raiſed to defray the charges of the war + ; it was 
depoſited in the temple of Saturn, and the people, 
by his advice, elected two ſenators, afterwards cal- 
led queſtors, who were to have the care of the 
public treaſure, He then declared Lucretius, fa- 


ther of Lucretia, for his colleague in the conſul- 


ſhip ; nay, and yielded to him, upon account of 
his ſeniority of years, the honour of the falces ; 
and all the other marks of the ſovercign power. 

A conduct fo full of moderation, and laws fo 
favourable to the people; got apatrician the name of 
publicola or popular; and it was not lo mucho de— 
ſerve thattitle, as to bind the people the more ſtrictly 
to the defence of the public liberty, that he abared 
of his authority by theſe various regulations, 


The ſenate inſpired with the ſame ſpirit, and 


convinced of what conſequence it was to them- 
ſelves to make it the people's intereſt to main- 
tain the commonwealth, took great care - of their 
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uſed with great reſpect, but the particular plebeian 
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ſubſiſtence during the war and the ſiege of Rome, 

They ſent to ſeveral parts of Campania, 
Year of and even to Cumæ to fetch corn, which 
Rome they diſtributed to the p-ople at low 
245. rates, for fear if they wanted bread, they 

might be temped to purchaſe it with the 
loſs of the common liberty, and open the gates of 
Rome to Tarquin. 

The ſenate would not ſo much as lay any impoſt 
upon the people during the war. Thoſe wiſe ſena- 
tors taxed themſelves higher than the reſt, and we 
owe to that illuſtrious company this generous and 


equitable maxim, That the people paid tribute 


enough to the commonwealth in raifing chil- 

« dren who would in time be able to defend it.“ 
But this juſt condeſcenſion to the neceſſities of 

the people laſted no longer than the ſiege of Rome, 


and the fear of 'Parquin's arms. Scarce did the 


fortune of the republic ſeem ſecured by the raiſing 
of this ſiege, but the ambition of the patricians 
broke out; and the ſenate quickly made ir plain, 
that by ſubſtituting two conſuls drawn from their 


body, in the room of the prince, the people had 


only changed their maſters, the ſame authority ſtill 
continuing though the name was altered, | 

The royalty was indeed aboliſhed, but the ſpirit 
of royalty was not extinguiſhed ; it was entered 


into the patricians. The ſenate, delivered from the 


awe of the royal power, was for bringing into its 
own body the whole authority of the government. 
In poſſeſſing the civil and military. dignities which 
were appropriated to that order, they enjoyed all 
the power and riches which are. the effects of 
them: and the chief object of their politics was 
{till to keep the pe ple in. ſubjection and indigence. 

This people, whole votes were fo courted in the 
elections and public aff mblics, fell into contempt 
aut of the comitia. The multitude” in a body was 
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was hardly regarded ; none were ever admitted in- 
to the alliance of the. patricians. Poverty ſoon re- 
duced the people to a neceſſity of borrowing, which 
threw them into a flaviſh dependence upon the 
rich; afterwards came uſury, a remedy yet more 
intolerable than the diſtemper ; and at laſt birth, 
dignities and wealth ſet too great an inequality 
between the citizens of one and the ſame re- 
public, 

The views of theſe two orders quickly became 
oppoſite : The patrician abounding in valour, and 
accuſtomed to command, was always for making 
war, and ſought nothing but to extend the power 
of the commonwealth abroad ; but the people de- 
fired to ſee Rome free at home, and complained 
that while they ventured. their lives to ſubdue the 
neighbouring nations, they themſelves, at their re- 
turn from the campaign, often fell into the chains 
of their own fellow-citizen, through the ambition 
and avarice of the great. We ſhallenter ſome- 
what farther into this point, as being the ground 
of the revolutions we are to ſpeak of, 

Of all the means which the calls of nature have 
put men upon inventing for ſubſiſtence, the Ro- 
mans practiſed only tillage and war; they lived up- 
on their own crops, or upon the harveſt they reap- 
edſword in hand in the territories of their eae- 
mies. All the mechanic arts that were not ſubſer- 
vient to theſe two profeſſions, were unknown at 
Rome or left to ſlaves end ſtrangers v. Generally 
ſpeaking all the Romans, from the ſenator to the 
meaneſt plebeian, were labourers, and all the la- 
bours were ſoldiers. And we ſhall ſee in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, that they called their 
greateſt captains from the plough, to com- 
mand their armies. All the Romans, the very 
greateſt in the republic, inured their children ts 
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theſe employments, and bred them up in a hard 
and laborious way of life, to make them the more 
robuſt and the more capable of ſuſtaining the 
fatigues of war. 

This domeſtic diſcipline had its riſe from the 
poverty of the firſt Romans: They afterwards 
made a virtue of what was the mere effect of ne- 
ceſſity, and men of courage looked upon this equal 
poverty of all the citizens, as the means to preſerve 
their liberty from all uſurpation Each citizen had 
at firſt for his ſubſiſtence but two acres of land, as 
we ſaid before; Rome afterwards extended its ter- 
ritory by little and little, by the conqueſt of their 
neighbours. They uſually fold one moiety of the 
lands they conquered, to reimburſe the ſtatc for 
the charges of the war, and the other moiety was 
added to the public domain, which was afterwards 
either given or let at a ſmall rent to the poorer ſort 
to help to maintain them : Such was the ancient 
cuſtom of Rome, under her kings, that is to ay, 
for above two hundred years. But after the extinc- 
tion of monarchy, the nobles and patricians, who 
looked upon themſelves to be the only ſovereigns of 
the republic, did, under various pretences, appro- 
priate to themſelves the beſt part of thoſe conquer- 
ed lands, if they lay near their own eſtates, or were 
any other ways convenient for them ; thus enlar- 
ging their own revenues to the diminution of thoſe 
of the republic: Or elſe under borrowed names, 
they caufed thoſe portions which were allotted for 
the ſubſiſtence of the poor” citizens, to be ad- 
judged to themſelves at inconſiderable rents. They 
afierwards layed them into their other lands, with- 
out dictinction; and a few years poſſeſſion, and 
their own great credit, covered theſe uſurpations. 
The ſtate loſt her revenue, and the ſoldier, after 
having ſpent his blood to enlarge the bounds of the 
republic, ſaw himſelf deprived of the ſmall por- 
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tion of land that ought to have been at once his pay 
and his reward, 

The covetouſneſs of ſome patricians was not 
confined to theſe uſurpations only; but when the 
harveſt fell ſhort by the badneis of the year, or by 
the irruptions of enemies, they knew bow by an ill- 
meant relief to make themſelves a title to their 
neighbour's field The ſoldier who then was with» 
out pay being entirely deſtitute, was forced for his 
ſubſiſtence to have recourſe to the rich. They lent 
him no money but at exorbitant uſury, and that u- 
ſury too was in thoſe days arbitrary, if you will be- 
lieve Tacitus“. The debior mutt engage his little 
inheritance, and this cruel aſſiſtance often coſt him 
his liberty. The laws of thoſe times allowed the 
creditor, upon default of payment, to ſeize his 
debtor, and carry him to his own houſe, where he 
was treated like a flave. Both principal and inte- 
reſt was often exacted with ſtripes and torments; 
his land was taken from him by accumulated uſu— 
ry: and under pretence of the obſervation of the 
laws and ſtrict juſtice, the people daily ſuffered the 
utmoſt wrong. 

A government ſo ſevere in a new republic, quick- 
ly raiſed a general diſcontent. The plebeians, who 
were oppreſs'd with debts, and were afraid of be- 
ing arreſted by their creditors, applied to their pa- 
trons, and the moſt diſintereſted among the ſena- 
tors. They repreſented to them their extreme want, 
the difficulty they had to bring up their children, 
and told them, that after having fought againſt che 
Tarquins for the defence of the public liberty, they 
were left expoſed to become the ſlaves of their own 
fellow- citizens. 

Theſe complaints were followed by ſecret mena- 
ces, and the plebeians finding no redreſs of their 
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grievances, at length broke out under the conſulate 
of T. Largius and Q. Clclius, 

Rome, as we faid before, was ſurronnded by a 

great many petty ſtares, who were uncaſy 
| Year of and jealous of the increaſe of her power. 

Rame The Latins, the Aqui, the Sabines, the 

255, Volſci, the Hernici, and the Veintes, 

ſometimes jointly, and ſometimes ſepa- 
rately, were almoſt continually making war upon 
her. It was perhaps to the enmity of theſe neigh- 
bours that the Romans owed that valour and that 
military diſcipline which attewards made them ma- 
ſters of the univerſe. : 

Tarquin was ſtill living: He had ſecretly formed 

a ſtrong league againſt the. Romans ; thir- 
Year of ty Latin cities entered into the defign of 
Rome reſtoring him. The Hernici and the Vol- 
257. ſci favoured the undertaking : 'The peo- 

ple of Etruria alone were for ſeeing the 
buſineſs a little more ripe before they declared 
themſelves ; and remained neuter, with intent to 
take. their party according to the ſucceſs, 

The con{uls and fenate bzheld, not without un- 
eaſineſs, ſo general a conſpiracy againſt the com- 
monwealth ; they immediately thought of putting 
themſelves into a poſture of defence, As Rome 
had no ſoldiers but her own citizens, it was necel- 
ſary to make the people take arms ; but the poorer 
fort, and eſpecially thoſe that were deep in debt, 
declared, that it was their butineſs who enjoyed the 
dignities and rich:s of the republic, to defend it; 
that for their parts, they were grown weary of ex- 
poſing their lives every day for maſters ſo cruel and 
inſatiable. They refuſed to give their names, as 
was uſual, in order to be liſted in the legions; the 
hotteſt uf them ſaid boldy, that they were no more 
tied to thcir covntry, where not an inch of land 
was left them in property, than to any other cli- 
mate, though never ſo ſtrange; that at leaſt Ry 

they 
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they ſhould find no creditors ; that there was no 
way but leaving Rome to free themſelves from 
their tyranny, and they openly threatened to aban- 
don the city, unleſs all debts were abolithed by a /e- 
nanus-conſuitiim. 

The ſenate, very much diſturbed at a diſobedi- 
ence ſo little different ſrom a barefaced rebellion; 
immediately aſſembled * : Several opinions were gi- 
ven Ihe more moderate ſenators were for relic- 
ving the people, M. Valerius, the brother of Pu- 
blicola, and who after his example affected popula- 
rity, repreſented that moit of the poor plebeians 
had been forced to contract debts only by the mis- 
fortunes of war; that if in {uch a conjuncture as 
this, when a great part of Italy had declared in fa- 
vour of 'Farquin, they did not redreſs the grievan- 
ces of the people, it was to be feared deſpair might 
drive them into the tyrant's party, and that the ſe- 


nate, by ſtretching their authority too far, might 


loſe it all in the reſtoration of the royalty, Several 
ſenators, and eſpecially thoſe that had no debtors, 
were of his opinion; but it was rejected with 
indignation by the richer ſort T. Appius Claudius 
oppoſed it allo, but with different views, That ſe- 
nator, -auſtere in his manners, and a ſevere obſer- 
ver of the laws; maintained, that no alteration 
could be made in them, without endangering the 
republic. Though he was compaſſionate of the 
people, ſome of whom he daily relieved out of his 
own eſtate, he nevertheleſs-declared in full ſenate, 
that they could not with juſtice refuſe the authority 
of the laws to ſuch credivurs as would proſecute 
heir debtors- with rigour, | | 

But before we enter into a more particular diſ- 
wilion of this affair, perhaps it may rot bg impro- 
per to give a thorough knowledge of a patrician, 
Wo by himſelf and deſcendants had fo great a ſhare 
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in the ſeveral commotions which afterwards: agita- 
ted the commonwealth, 

Appins Claufus, or Claudius. was a Sabin 

birth, and one of the chief of the city 
Tear of Regillum. Some civil diſſentions, in which 
Name his party proved the weakeſt, obliged 
250. him to leave it. He retired to Rome, 

which offered an aſylum to all ſtrangers, 
He was followed by his family and partizans, whom 
2 Paterculus makes to have been five thou- 

and. 

The right of citizens was granted them, with 
lands to inhabit, ſituated upon the river Teveron: 
This was the origin of the Claudian tribe. Appius, 
who was the head of it, was received into the ſe- 
nate, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
wiſdom of his councils, and eſpecially by his im- 
nioveable firmneſs, He loudly oppoſed the advice 
ct Valerius, as we ſaid before “, and repreſented 
in full ſenate, that juſtice being the ſureſt ſupport 
of a ſtate, there was no aboliſhing the debts of par- 
ticular perſons, without ruining the public faith, 
the only bond of ſociety among men That the 
pcople themſelves, in whoſe favour this unjuſt de- 
cree was propoſed, would be the firſt ſufferers by it; 
that in any new necefluy the rich would ſhut their 
purſes ; that the diſcontent of the great was no leſs 
to be feared than the murmurs of the people, and 
that perhaps they would not eafily bear the annul- 
ling of contracts, which were the fruit of their 
temperance and œconomy. He added, that no 
body could be ignorant that Rome at the beginning 
aſligned no greater portions of land to the nobles 
and patricians than to the plebe ians. That theſe 
latter had but lately ſhared the eſtate of the Tar. 
quins ; that they had often got conſiderable booty 

in war, and that if they had ſquandered it all aw? 
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in debauchery, there was no reaſon why they ſhould 
be reimburſed at the expence of thoſ: who had li- 
ved with more prudence and good management; 

that after all, they ſhould co nfider the mutineers, - 
and thoſe who made the moſt noiſe, were plebei- 
" ans of the very loweſt claftes, and who in battle 
were uſually placed onlv on the wings or in the rear 


0 

ay of the legions; that moit of them were armed 
8 with nothing but flings; that there was neither great | 
1 ſervice to be expected, nor great danger to be fear- | 


ed from ſuch ſoldiers ; ; that te re -public would 
h || have no great loſs of people that were of no uſe- 
but to fill up a number; and that to deſpiſe the ſe- 
dition was ſufficient to break it, and to make the: 
e. authors ſubmit themiclves humbly to the clemency. 
of the ſenate. 
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1 Some ſenators, who were for fnding a medium | 
** between two opinions that were fo very oppoſite, 


ed propoſed that the creditors at leaſt might have no 
power over the perſons of their debtors. Others 

were for acquitting the debts of thoſe only who 

1 were notoriouſly unable to pay them; and there 
he vere ſome, who to ſatisfy the public fnith, propos 
Je. ſed to pay the creditors out of the public treaſury, 
f The ſenate accepted of none of thefe ſchemes : they 
reſolved not to offer any violation to ſuch ſolemn # 
le acts as contracts; but, in order to pacify the peo- 1 


nd ple, and engage them to take arms in defence of 14 
1 the ſtare; they paficd a fenatus-conſuitum, which 1 
ein granted a ſuſpenſion of all debts till the end of the 1 
do ̃ 1 
ing This condeſcenſion of the ſenate was an effect of 


bles the approach of the enemy, who advanced towards þ i 
N Rome. But a great many of the plebeians, grown i 
nele 3 8 
bolder for the ſame reaſon, declared, that they 8 
would either have an abſolute abolition-of all debts, " 
or leave it to the rich and great to take care of the |S 

way 
war, and defend a city in whoſe afety they thought 
themſelves no longer concerned; and which ind: ed 
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they were ready to leave. 'The reſolution they 
jhewed gained them companions, The number of 
the malecontents increaſed daily; nay and many 
among the people, who had neither debts nor cre- 
ditors, could not help complaining of the ſeverit 
of the ſenate, either through compaſſion for thoſ: 
of their own order, or out of that ſecret averſion 
which all men naturally have to dominion. 

Though the wiſeſt and richeſt of the plebeians, 
and eſpecially the clients of the nobles, had no part 
in the ſedition, yet the ſeparation which the male- 
contents threatened, and their obſtinate refuſal of 
taking arms, were of dangerous example, eſpecially 
at a time when moſt of the Latins, commanded by 
the ſons and fon-in-law of Tarquin, were at the 
ow of Rome. The ſenate might indeed have pro- 
ecuted the moſt mutinous and the leaders of the 
ſedition; but the lex Valeria, which allowed appeals 
to the aſſembly of the people, was a ſhelter for the 
ſeditious, who were ſure af being acquitted by the 
accomplices of their rebellion. 

The ſenate, to clude the effect of a privilege ſo 
derogatory to their power, reſolved to create one 
ſupreme magiſtrate, that ſhould be equally above 
the ſenate itſelf and the aſſembly of the people and 
be endowed with abſolute authority. To obtain the 
conſent of the people, they repreſented to them in 
a public aſſembly, that upon this emergency, in 
which they had their domeſtic quarrels to decide, 
and the enemy to repulſe at the ſame time, it was 
neceſſary to put the commonwealth under a fingle 
governor, ſuperior to the conſuls themſelves, who 
ſhould be arbiter of the laws, and as it were the 
father of his country: and that, for fear he ſhould 
make himſelf its tyrant, and abuſe this uncontroul- 
able authority, they ought not to truſt him with it 
above fix months. 

The people, not foreſecing the conſequences of 
this change, agreed to it: and it ſhould ſeem ” if 
| they 
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they gave the firſt conſul the power of naming the 
dictator, as a kind of amends for the authority he 
loſt by the creation of that eminent poſt, Clelius 
preſenily named his colleague T. Lar- 
gius ; the-firſt Roman that, with the Year of Rome 
title of diftator, enjoyed this ſupreme 25y, 498 be- 
dignity, which may be called an ab- fore Chrift. 
ſolute monarchy in a republic, though 
not durable. And indeed the moment he was na- 
med, he had power of life and death over all the 
citizens of every degree, and without any appeal *, 
The authority and the very functions of all other 
magiſtrates ceaſed, or were ſubordinate to him : he 
had the naming of the general of the horſe, who 
was wholly at his command, and ferved too as his 
lieutenant-general He had lictors armed with axes; + 
like a king. He might raiſe troops, or diſband 
them at his pleaſure Whenever war was declared, 
he commanded the armies and went upon all mi- 
litary enterprizes without the advice either of the 
ſenate or the people ; and, when his authority was 
expired, he was not obliged to give an, account of 
any thing he had done during his adminiſtration. 
T. Largius being inveſted with this great dignity, 
named, without the participation either of ſenate or 
people, Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus for general of 
the horſe ; and though he was indeed one of the 
moſt moderate of the whole ſenate, yet he out- 
wardly ſeemed to do cvery thing with a ſtern 
baughtineſs, to make himſelf feared of the people, 
and awe them into their duty. 'The firmneſs of this 
magiſtrate ſtruck a terror into every body ; they 
found, that, under ſu reſolute a maſter, who would 
not fail to make an example of the firſt that ſhould 
rebel, ſubmiſſion was the only courſe they had to 
take, 


The dictator, ſeated upon a high chair like a 
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throne, which he had cauſed to be ſet up in the 
public place, and ſurrounded by his liftors armed 
with their axes, ordered every citizen to be called 
one after another. The plebeians, without daring 
to ſtir a finger, offered themſelves quietly-to be liſt- 
ed; and every one full of awe ranged himſelf un- 
der his banners. However this mighty face of war 
turned into a treaty: the Sabines, terrified, ſued 
for peace without being able to obtain it. But there 


was a kind of truce agreed to, that laited almoſt a 


year. And thus this prudent dictator, by a conduct 
equally reſolute and mild, found a way to make 


himſelf feared and reſpected both by the _ and: 


his fellow-citizens. 

But the end of the diftatorſhip ſoon revived thoſe 
domeſtic feuds, which the apprehenſions of an ap- 
proaching war had only ſuſpended. - 'The creditors 
again fell ro proſecuting their debtors, and theſe re- 
newed their murmurs and complaints. This great 
affair raiſed freſh troubles *, and the ſenate, in 
hopes to prevent ill conſequences, got the conſul- 
ſhip for Appius Claudius, whoſe refolution they 
were well acquainted with. But, leſt he ſhould 
carry it too far, they gave him for his colleague 
Servilins, a man of a gentle, humane character, 
and agreeable to the poor and the multitude, Theſe 
two magiſtrates were ſure to be of contra: y opinions, 
Servilius out of goodneſs and compaſſion to the 
unfortunate, inclined to the ſuppreſſion of the 
debrs, or at leaſt to the taking off of the principal 


thoſe exorbitant and accumulated intereſts, which 


conſiderably exceeded it. He exhorted the ſenate 

to make ſome regulation in this marter, that might 

eaſe the people, and ſettle the tranquility of the 
ſtace u on a laſting foundation. 

But Apoius, a ſevere obſerver of the laws, main- 

t ned, with his uſual conſtancy, that it was a ma- 
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nifeſt injuſtice to relieve the debtors at the expence 
of the fortunes of their creditors ; that this project 
tended to the very ruin of the ſubordination neceſ- 
ſary in a well governed ſtare ; that the condeſcen- 
ſion, which Servilius was for ſhewing to the neceſ- 
fitics of the people, would be looked upon by the 
ſeditious only as a concealed weakneſs, and ſo breed 
new pretenſions; whereas nothing would be a bet- 
ter proof of the power of the commonwealth, than 
a juſt ſeverity ſhewed to thoſe, who by their diſo- 
bedience and cabals had violated the majeſty of che 
ſenate. 

The people, informed of what had paſſed in the 
ſenate, and of the different inclinations of the two 
conſuls, ſhowered as many praites upon Servilius, 
as they threw imprecations upon Appius. 

'Fhe moſt mutinous flock together again ; they 
hold ſecret aſſemblies in the night time, and in by- 
places: all is in motion, when behold the calamity 
of a private man throws the public diicontent into 
action, and raiſes a general ſedition. 

A plebeian, laden with chains, flings himſelf in- 
to the public place as into an aſylum *. His cloaths 
were torn ; his viſage pale and disfigured ; a rough 
beard, and hair neglected and diſordered, made 
his countenance look gbaſtly He was nevertheleſs 
very weil known; and ſome remembered to have 
been with him in the wars, and to have feen him 
fight with great valour, He himſelf ſhewed the 
ſcars of the- wounds that he had received upon ſe- 
veral occaſions ; he named the conſuls and the tri- 
bunes under whom he had ſerved, and, addreſſing 
his ſpeech to a multitude of people that ſurrounded. 
him, and that earneſtly inquired the cauſe of the 
deplorable condition he was in, he told them, that, 
while he bore arms in the laſt war againſt the Sa- 
bines, he had not only been hindered from culti- 
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vating his little inheritance, but the enemy in an in- 
curſion, after having plundered bis houſe, had ſet 
it on fire: That the neceſſities of life, and the tri- 
butes which, *notwithſtanding his misfortune, he 
was obliged to pay, had forced him to contract 
debts ; that the intereſt being by degrees grown to 
an exceflive ſum, he was reduced to the melancho- 
ly expedient of yielding up his inheritance to dif- 
charge part of it; but that the mercileſs creditor, 
not being yet quite paid, had dragged him to pri- 

ſon, with two of his children *: That, to oblige 
him to haſten the payment of the reſidue, he had 
delivered him over to his ſlaves, who, by his order, 
had torn his body with whips : at the ſame time he 
flung off his garment, and diſcovered his back {til} 
bloody with the laſhes he had received. | 

The people. already in motion, provoked at ſo 
barbarous an action, uttered a thouſand cries of in- 
dignation againſt the patricians. The noiſe ran in 
a moment over the whole city, and the people 
flocked from all parts into the Forum. Thoſe, 
whom the like e had thrown into the fet- 
ters of their creditors, make their eſcape ; the ſedi- 
rion quickly finds leaders and abettors; the autho- 
rity of the magiſtrate is no longer regarded; and 
the conſuls, who came in hopes of putting a ſtop 
to the diſorder by their preſence, being ſurrounded 
by the people hor with fury, find ncither reſpect 
nor obedience in the citizen. 

Appius, abhorred by the multitude, was juſt go- 
ing to be inſulted, if he had not eſc aped under fa- 
your of the tumult. Servilins, though more agree- 
able to the people, was forced to throw off his con- 
ſular robe; and. without any mark of his dignity, 
he runs into the crowd, careſſes the moſt mutinous, 


and, with tears in his eyes, conjures them to ap- 
peafe this ſedition, He gives them his word, that 
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he will immediately call the ſenate, and take as 
much care of the people's intereſts in it, as any 


plebeian could do; and, as a proof of his ſincerity, 


he proclai as by a herald, that none ſhall take up 
any citizen for debt, till the ſenate had made ſome 
new regulation in this affair. 

The people upon his word diſperſe : the ſenate 
aſſembles. Servilius ſeis foith the diſpoſition of 
men's minds, and the neceflity in ſuch a conjunc- 
ture of abating ſomewhat of the ſeverity of the 
laws. Appius, on the contrary, always fixed to his 
opinion, firmly oppoſes it. The diverſity of fenti- 
ments breeds a bitterneſs between theſe two: Appi- 
us, who could not help ſowcring the uſcfulneſs of 
his counſels with the auſterity of his character, and 
the roughneſs of his manners, publicly upbraids his 
colleague with being a flatterer and a ſlave to the 
people *. Scrvilius on his fide reproached him 
with the ruggedneſs of his temper, his pride, and 
the animoſity he ſhewed againſt the plebeians. 'The 
ſenate divide themſelves between theſe two great 
men; each tekes his party according to his inclina- 
tion or intereſt. 'The difference of opinions and the 
oppoſition of ſentiments raiſe a great noiſe in the 


aſſembly. During this tumult, ſome horſemen come 


full pecd with an account, that an army of Volſci 
were upon their march to Rome, | 

This news was received very differently by the 
ſenate, from what it was by the people. The ſena- 
tors, their clients, and the richer ſort of plebeians 
take arms. But thoſe, who were oppreſſed with 
debts, ſhewing their chains, aſked, with a fierce 
kind of a ſmile, whether it was worth their while 
to expoſe their lives to defend ſuch ornaments ? 
And all thoſe plebeians obſtinately refuſed to give 
their names to be inrolled. | 

The city was in that agitation, which uſually pre- 
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cedes the greateſt revolutions ; the conſuls divided; 
the people diſobedient to their magiſtrates ; and the 
Volfci at the gates of Rome. The ſenate, who were 
almoſt equally afraid of the citizens and the enemy, 
engaged Appius to take upon him the defence of 
the city, becauſe they hoped the people would more 


willingly follow his colleague into the field. Servi- 


lius. who was appointed to march againſt the ene- 
my, conjures the people not to 'abandon him in 
this expedition ; and, to prevail upon them to take 
arms, he publiſhes a new prohibition againſt derain- 
ing in priſon any Roman citizen, that was willing to 
go with him to the war, or ſcizing his children or 
his goods: and, by the ſame edict, he engages him- 
ſelf, in the name of the ſenate, to give the people, 
at his return, all manner of ſatisfaction with rela- 
tion to their debts. 

This declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, but 
the people crouded in to liſt themſelves, ſome out 
of affection to the conſul, whom they knew to be 
their friend, and others, that they might not ſtay 
in Rome under the ſevere and imperious govern- 
ment of Appius. But, ſof all the plebeians, none 
inrolled themſelves more heartily, nor ſhewed more 
courage againſt the enemy, than thoſe who had 
been moſt active in the laſt tumult. The Volla 
were defeated, and the conſul, io reward the fſol- 
dier for his valour in this war, left him the plunder 
of the enemy's camp, without reſerving any thing 
for the public treaſury as was uſual, 

The people at his return met him with great ap 
plauſes, and confidently expected the effect of hi 
promiſe. Servilius left no means untried to mak 
good his word, and to induce the ſenate to grant 
general abolition of debts. But Appius, who look 
ed upon the leaſt change in the laws to be danger 
ous, ſtrongly oppoſed his colleague's deſign. 
gave the creditors freth power to drag the debto 


to priion; and the applauſes he received — ch 
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from the rich. and the curſes from the poor, equal- 
ly concurred to the confirming of this magiſtrate in 
his ſeverity. | | 
Thoſe that were arreſted appealcd to Servilius 
they urged upon him the promiſes he had made to 
the people before the campaign, and the ſervices 
they had done in the war. They cried aloud be- 
fore his tribunal, that, either in quality of conſul 
and chief magiſtrate, he ſhould undertake the de- 
fence of his fellow-ci:izens, or that, as general, he 
ſhould not deſert the intereſt of his ſoluicrs. But 
Servilius, who was of a mild timorous character, 
durſt not declare openly againſt the whole body of 
patricians *; and, endeavouring tg manage boch par- 


tics, he diſobliged both, ſo thai he got the hatred 


of the one, and the contempt of the other. 


The people, finding themſelves abandoned by 
Servilius, and perſecuted by his colleague, afſemble 
tumultuonſly, confer, and reſolve to owe the redreſs 
of their grievances only to themſelves, and to oppoſe 
tyranny with force. The debtors. being purſued 
into the very forum by their creditors, there find a 
ſure refuge among the crowd ; the multitude in fu- 
ry beat, diſperſe, and repulſe thoſe mercileſs credi- 
tors, who implore in vain the aſſiſtance of the laws. 
A new irruption of the Volſci, the, Sabines, and 
the Aqui, raiſes the courage of the people higher 
than before, and they openly refuſe to march 
againſt the enemy, . 

A. Virginius, and T. Vetuſius, wha ſuc- 
ceeded Appius and Servilius in the conſu- Tear of 
late, attempted to quell this tumult by dint Rome, 
of authority. They cauſed a plebeian to 259. 
be ſeized that refuſed to liſt himſelf ; but 
the people, ſtill furious, tore him out of the hands 
of the liftors ; and the conſuls experienced on this 
occaſion, how little reſpect is paid to majeſty with» 


Liv. dec. 1. I. 2. 
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ont ſtrength. A difobedience, ſo declared, and ſo 


little different from a revolt, alarmed the ſenate, 
which aſſembled extraordinarily. T. Largius, whom 
we have ſeen dictator, gave his opinion firſt. That 
ancient magiſtrate, ſo vencrable for his wiſdom and 
firmneſs, ſaid, ** [hat he ſaw, with abundance of 
grief, Rome ſplit as it were into two nations, and 
& forming two diſtcrent cities: That the firſt was 
full of nothing but riches and pride, and the ſe- 
ce cond of miſery and rebellion : That there was no 
& appearance in either of juſtice or of honour, or 
even of common decency ; and that the haughti- 
© neſs of the great, was no leſs odious than the 
« diſobedience of the common people: That he 
« was nevertheleſs obliged to own, that he foreſaw 
©& the extreme poverty of the people would always 
« keep up diſſenſion; and that he did not think it 
© poſhble to reſtore peace and union between theſe 
© two orders, any otherwiſe than by a general abo- 
© lirion of the debts,” 

Other ſenators were for reſtraining this farour 
to thoſe who, in the laſt wars, had done good ſer- 
vice to the commonwealth ; and repreſented, that 
it was no more than a piece of juſtice that was due 
to them, and for which Servilius's promiſe ſtood 

engaged. 5 ; 

Appius, when it was his turn to ſpeak, was e— 
qually-againſt both thoſe propoſals : “ All theſe 
« {:ditions,” ſays he, ©* do not proceed from the 
people's want; they are much rather the effect 
« of an unbridled licentiouſneſs, which the ſedi- 
„ tious are pleaſed to call by the name of {berty. 
« All this confuſion has its riſe from the abuſe 
« which the people makes of the lex Yaleria ; they 
« violate the majeſty of the conſuls with impunity, 
« hecauſe the mutinous know, they can appeal 
© from the condemnation of their crime to the very 
« accomplices of their guilt; and what order can 


„% we ever hope to cſtablith in a ſtate, where the 
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decrees of the magiſtrates are ſubject to the re- 


« viſal and judgement of a rabble, that are guided 
« by nothing but their fury and caprice? We muſt 
« create a dictator,” added Appius, © whoſe judge- 
« ments are without appeal; and then you need 
% nor fear, that any plebeian will be ſo inſolent as 
©« to repulſe the lictors of a magiſtrate, who has 
« the ſovereign diſpoſal of their lives and fortunes.” 

The young ſenators, jealous of the ſenate's ho- 
nour, and thoſe eſpecially. whole intereſt was con- 
cerned in the abolition of the debts, declared for 
Appius's opinion; they were even for beſtowing 
that great dignity upon hid: they ſaid, that none 
but a man of his firmneſs and intrepidity could re- 
duce the people to their duty. But the old ſena- 
tors, and the more moderate, thought that ſupreme 
power formidable enough of itſelf, without placing 
it in a man naturally ſevere, and odicus to the 
multitude. One of the conſuls, by their » a 
advice, named for dictator Manius Vale— cd o 
rius the ſon of Voleſius. He was a conſu- JO 
lary man, above threeſcore and ten years 259.7 
old, and of a family from which the people had no 
reaſon to fear either pride or injuſtice “. 

The dictator, plebeian in his inclination, named 
for general of the horſe Quintus Servilius, che 
brother of him that had been conſul and who was 
of opinion like himſelf, that there was a great deal 
of juſtice in the peoples complaints : He then con- 
vened a general aſſembly in the place of the comi- 
tia, He appcared in it with a countenance at once 
both grave and modeſt; and addrefling himſelf to 
the people, he toli them, that they need have no 
pp chcnftions that either their liberty or the lex 
Ve ia, which was its chief ſupport, would be in 
danger under a dictator of the family of Valerius 
Publicola, That hc did not aſcend his tribunal to. 
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cheat them with falſe promiſes; that indeed there 
was a neceſſity of marching againſt the enemies who 
were advancing towards Rome, but that he would 


engage in his own name, and on the part of the ſe- 


nate, to give them full ſatisfaction with relation to 


their complaints at their return from the campaign: 


* Andin the mean while, ſays he, by the ſovereign 
power with which I am inveſted, I declare your 
«© perſons, your lands, and your goods to be per- 
5 fectly free: I ſuſpend the effect of all obligations 
that might be made uſe of to give you trouble: 
Come and aſſiſt us to conquer new lands from 
our enemies for your uſe.” 
This ſpeech filled the people with hopes and with 
comfort. Every body took arms with pleaſure, 
and ten legions were raiſed complete “; three were 
given to each conſul, and the dictator reſerved four 
to himſelf. The Romans marched againſt the ene- 
my on different ſides; the dictator routed the Sa- 
bines, and the conſul Vetuſius gained a fignal vic- 
tory over the Volſci, took firſt their camp, and 
then Velitre, into which place he entered ſword in 
hand in purſuit of the vanquiſhed; and A. Virgt- 
nius the other conſul defeated the Æqui, and won 
a complete victory, which by means of the haſty 
Uighr of the enemy was without much bloodſhed. 
The ſenate apprehending that the ſoldiers at their 
return would challenge of the dictator the execu- 
tion of his promiſe, defired him and the two con- 
ſuls to detain the ſoldier ſtill under their enſigns, 
upon pretence that the war was not quite finithed, 
The two conſuls obeyed; but the dictator, whoſe 
authority was independent of the ſenate, diſbanded 


his army. Be declared his ſoldiers free of the oath 


they took when they liſted themſelves ; and as 4 
new proof of his affection to the people, he choſc 
out of that order four hundred of the moſt cont: 
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derable, whom he brought into that of the knights. 
He tnen went to the ſenate, and demanded that 
they would diſengage his word by a ſenatus conſul 
tum, and aboliſh all the debts. Ihe oldeſt ſenators 
and the beſt men, excepting only Appius, were for 
conſenting to this demand. But the faction of the 
rich got the better, and they were backed by the 
young ſenators, who looked upon all propoſals in 
favour of the people, as ſo many diminutions of 
the ſenate's authority. There were even ſeverat 


that preſuming upon the dictator's extreme good 


nature, reproached him, that he fought by the vi- 
leſt methods the applauſes of a bite populace, His 
demand was rejected with great tumult; and he 


was made to underſtand, that if his dignity had not 


ſet him above the laws, the ſenate would call him 
to an account for diſbanding his arm\ as a thing 
contrary to the military laws. and eſpecially whiie 
the enemies of the republic were ſtill in arms. 


I plainly perceive, ſays that venerable old man, 


that I am not agrecable to you *: I am acculcd f 
being too popular may the gods grant that all 
« the defenders of the Roman people, who ſhall 
* riſe hereafter, may be as moderate as I am! 
% But expect not that | will deceive my fellow- ci i- 
© zens, who took up arms upon my promiſe, and 
* who with the price of their blood have triumph- 
* ed over your ene nies. A foreign war, and our 


% domeſtic feuds were the occaſion of the republic's - 


* honouring me with the dictatorſhip, We now 
© have peace abroad, and I am hindered from e- 
„ ſtabliſhing it at home; thus my power being 
% grown uſeleſs, Iam reſolved to aBicate this high 
* dignity. I had rather behold the ſedition as a 
te private perſon than with the title of dictator.“ 
Concluding with theſe words, he left the ſenate a- 
bruptly, and convened an afſembly of the people, 
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When the aftembly was formed, he appeared 
in it with all the enſigns of his dignity ; ; he firſt re- 
turned the people thanks for the readineſs with 
which upon his orders they had taken arms, and 
at the ſame time highly praiſed the valour and cou- 
rage, which they had ſhewn agaiaſt the enemies of 
the commonwealth. “ You, ſays he, like good 
citizens, have performed your duty. It were 
© now my turn to acquit myſelf of the promiſe I 
* made you; but a faction more powerful than 
6 the authority of the dictator himſelf hinders the 
effect of my ſincere intentions 1 am publicly 
called an enemy to the ſenate ; my conduct is 
* cenfured; it is laid to me as a crime, that I left 
you the ſpoils of our enemies, and above all that 
*« I abiolved you from the military oath. I know 
after what manner, in the ſtrength of my years, 
* I ſhould have anſwered ſuch injuries: but they 
« deſpiſe an old man of above threeſcore and ten“, 
and as I am now p\ſt either revenging myſelf, 
or doing juſtice to you, I freely throw up a dig- 
« nity in which I can do you no ſervice, If 
* however any one of my fcllow-citizens ſtill con- 
«« Jdemns me for the inexccution of my word, I wil- 
« lingly put the ſma'l remains of life, which 1 have 
* left, into his hands: he may deprive me of it 
« and I thall neither murmur at it nor oppoſe it. 

The people heard this diſcourſe with no ſenti- 
ments bu: of reſpect and veneration : every body 
did him the juſtice he deſerved, and he was con- 
ducted quite home to his houſe by the multitude, 
with as many praiſes as if he had pronounced the 
abolition of te debits, The people turned their 
whol: indignation againſt the ſenate. which had ſo 
often deceived them They now keep no further 
meaſures; the plebeians afſemble publicly, and the 
molt violent propoſals are moſt agreeable to the 
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multitude, The two conſuls. who ſtill held the 
ſoldiers engaged by their oath, in concert with the 
ſenate, marched into the field, under pretence of 
news which they had cauſed to be brought, that 
the enemies were making new preparations. The 
people. who perceived the artifice, went nor out of 
Rome with ut the utmoſt fury; the hotter ſort, ra- 
ther than go any farther, were for murdering the 
conſuls. in order to free themſelves at once from 
the oath that bound them to their command. But 
the wiſeſt among them, and thoſe who were ſway- 
ed by the fear of the gods having repreſented to 
them, that no oath was worth making void by 
ſuch a crime, the ſoldiers took another method, 
They reſolved to leave their country, and fix them- 
ſelves a new ſettlement out of Kome. Ihey imme- 
diately take up their enſigns, change their officers, 
and by the advice and under the conduct 
of a plebcian, named Sicinius Bellutus, 2 
they retire, and incamp upon a mountain, ang 
ſituate three miles from Rome, near the 499 - 
river Feveron, and ſince called Hens Sacer &. 

A deſertion ſo general, and which looked like 
the begirning of a civil war gave great uncaſineſs 
to the ſenate. They immediately ſet guards at the 
gates of the city, as well for its ſecurity, as to hin- 
der the reſt of the plebeians from joining the male- 
contents. But thoſe who were laden with debts, 
and the moſt mutinous and ſeditious efcaped not- 
withſtanding this precaution ; and Rome ſaw at her 
gates a formidable army made up of part of her 
own citizens, and ready to turn their arms upon 
thoſe that remained in the city. 

The parricians divide thenielves out into different 
talks +: ſome at the head of their clients, and of 
ſuch plebeians as would not take part in the ſedi— 
tion, ſecure the moſt advanced poſts; others in- 
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trench themſelves at the entrance of the city ; the 
old men undertake the defence of the walls and 


all appear equally vigorous and reſolute. 


The ſenate after theſe precautions ſend a deputa- 
tion to the malecontents to offer them a general 
pardon. and exhort them to return into the city, 
or to their enſigns. But this ſtep taken} too ſoon, 
and in the tirſt heat of the ſedition, only ſerved to 
increaſe the inſolence of the ſoldier. The deputies 
were ſent back contemptuouſly, with no other an- 
ſwer, but that the patricians ſhould quickly find 
what enemies they had to deal with. 

The return of theſe envoys augmented the trou- 
ble in the city. The two conſuls, whoſe magi- 
ſtrature was expiring, appointed the aſſembly for 
the election of their ſucceſſors; no body at ſo dan- 
gerous a time preſented himſelf candidate for that 
dignity; ſeveral even refuſed it. At length they 
obliged Poſthumius Cominius and Spurius Caſſius 
Y Viſcelinus. both conſular perions, to ac- 
Ws * cept it, and the ſenate piiched upon them, 

2 becauſe they were equally agreeable to 
209, ® the nobles and plebeians, and becauſe Caſ- 
261. ſius eſoecially had always behaved very 
art fully between the two parties... | 

The firſt care of the new conſuls was to convene 
the ſenate to deliberate upon the moſt ſpee-ly and 
eaſy methods of reſtoring peace and union amongſt 
the ſeveral orders of the ſtare 

Menenius Agrippa, a conſular perſon, and i 
luſtrious for the integrity of his manners, who was 
ordered to give his opinion firſt, was for ſending new 
deputies to the mal: contents with full power to con- 
clude this ugly butineſs, upon whatever conditions 
they ſhould think neceſſary for the good of the re- 
public. dome ſenators thought it would be a dero- 
gation to the majeſty of the ſenate, to ſend another 
depuration to rebels, who had given ſuch an un- 
worth reception to their firſt meſſengers. But e- 


nenius urged, that this was no time (o inſiſt upon 
| a 
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. a vain formality; that the preſervation of the re- 
1 public, and an indiſpenſable neceflity to which the 
gods themſelves were forced to ſubmir, obliged the 


p ſenate to court the people. That Rome, the terror 
1 of her neighbours, was in a manner befieged by her | | 
, own citizens; that indeed they had as yet commit- Il 
p ted no act of hoſtility, but that for this very reaſon | | 
they ought to prevent the beginning of a war, il 
8 which could not be but fatal to the ſtate, let the ll 
> ſucceſs be what it would. | 1 
0 He added, that the dabines, the Volſci, the &. l 
qui, and the Hernici, are irreconcileable enemies | 
P of the Roman name. would already have joined the 
I rebels, if they had not perhaps thought it more 
r proper to let the Romans weaken and deſtroy them- 
j ſelves by their own diviſions. That no great aſſiſt- 
t ance was to be expected from their allies ; that the 
J nations of Campania and Tuſcany were but of a 
- doubtful faith, and were always governed by events; 
p that they were not at all more ſecure of the Latins, 
, a people jealous of the ſuperiority of Kome, and e- 
0 ver fond of novelty. That the patricians dececived 
; themſelves, if they hoped merely with the help of 
| their clients and ſlaves, to withſtand ſo many do- 
meſtic and foreign enemies, who would join to 
e deſtroy a power they abhorred. | 
| M. Valerivs whom we ſpoke of juſt before, 
t whoſe mind was embittered againſt he tenate, ad» 
ded to what Menenius had ſaid *, That every thing 
þ was to be feared from the fury of the malecontents, 
S moſt of whom had already abandoned the care of Pi 
of their inheritances, and the culture of the lands, as 1 
5 men who had renounced their country, and Fi 
— thought of nothing but ſettling elſewhere. That | 
3 Rome would become a deſert, and that the ſenate, l | 
8 by being too inflexible would be the occaſion of | 
; the loſs of its chief ſtrength, by the forced retreat N 
; 9 
l vb. H. 1. 6. | [| 
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of moit of the inhabitants. That if they had fol- « | 
lowed his advice during his dictatorſhip, they might Eq 


by the abolition of the debts have preſcrved union ae 
and peace among the ſeveral orders of the ſtate ; 22 2 
but that they muſt not imagine the people, who had 2 
ſo often been cheated by the falſe promiſes of the a 
ſenate would be ſatisfied now with chat abolition, 6 
That he was afraid the ill treatment they had re- $6 
ceived, would make them demand ſtrong ſecurities Y 
for the continuance of their rights and- libernes, 75 
That they muſt needs confeſs, that moſt of the ple- * 
beians were deſpoiled of their inheritances; that 8 
the poor wretches were thrown into chains like ſo " 
many criminals, and that they complained perhaps ” 
with ſome juſtice, that the nobles and patricians, 2 
contrary to the original conſtitution of the ſtare, 
ſtudied nothing but how to nake themſelves maſters ” 
of the government. That the creation of a dicta- 4 


| tor, a modern invention of the ſenate“, quite de: 
ſtroycd the ptirpoſe of the Lex Valeria, the 
peoples refuge, and the guardian of their li- 
berty. That this abſolute power intruſted in the 


hands of a fingle perſon, would in time enable ſome * 
man to become the tyrant of his country; that 0 
theſe innovations owed their riſe. to the imperious 8 
maxims of Appius Claudius, and others of his 8 
ſtamp, who ſeemed to be who ly taken up with the " 
deſign of eſtablithing the dominion of the novl:s: " 
upon the ruins of the public liberty; and to reduce 8 
free citizens to the vile condition of ſubjects and + 
flaves to the ſenate. A 


Appius aroſe when it was his turn to ſpeak. and 
addreſfing himſelf to M. Valerius: “If you had 
„ contined yourſelf, ſays he, merely to ſpeak your 
% mind, without falling upon me ſo unjuſtly, you 
% had not expoſed yourielf to hear truths, which 
© may not be very agreeable to you, but before I 
& offer them to this body, it is juſt I ſbould anſwer 
* your calumnies. Tell me, Valerius, — 
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the Romans that I have proſecuted with the ri- 
gour of juſtice, to oblige them to pay me 
what they owe me? Name the citizens that 
I have kept in chains; go even to Mount 
Velia, and ſearch among that crowd of male- 
contents whether there is fo much as one 
that will ſay, he left the city only for fear of 
being impriſoned by me. Every body knows on 
the contrary, that I have uſed my debtors like 
my clients and friends; that without conſidering 
the old debt, I have freely aſſiſted them again in 
their neceſſities, and that as much as in me lay, 
the citizens were always free. Not that I pro- 
poſe my conduct as a rule for others; I will al- 
ways conteud for the authority of the laws in 
favour of thoſe that apply to them, I am even 
convinced that with regard to certain debtors that 
ſpend their lives in idleneſs and debauchery, it 
is as reaſonable to make them pay, as it is noble 
and generous to forgive poor citizens who are 
peaceful and laborious, but whoſe misfortunes 
have reduced them to extreme want: ſuch has 
been my conduct, and ſuch are the imperious 
maxims with which I am charged. But I have de- 
clared myſelf a favourer of the great, ſay they, 
and it is uponmy counſels that they have poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the government. This crime, 
gentlemen, added Appius, turning towards the 


chief of the ſenate, I am guilty of in common 


with you. 'The government belongs to you, 
and you are too wile to yield it up to an un- 
bridled rabble, to that furious beaſt which hear- 
kens to none but its flatterers, but yet whoſe 
ſlaves often become their tyrants; and this is 
what we, ought to apprehend from M. Valerius ; 
who though he has no credit in the republic 
but through the dignities with which we have 
honoured him, makes uſe of it now to ruin our 
laws, to change the form of our government, 
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and to pave himſelf by his mean condeſcenſions 
a way to the tyranny. You have heard his own 
words, and muſt have obſerved, that being bet- 
ter informed than us of the pernicious defigns 
of the rebels, he gives you notice to prepare 
for new pretenſions ; and under colour of de- 
manding fecurity for the liberty of the people, 
he ſeeks nothing but to deſtroy that of the ſe- 
nate. 
But to come to the chief point, upon which 
we meet this day. I ſay then, that it is ſtriking 
at the very foundation of a ſtate to change its 
laws, and that it it impoſſible to annul the con- 
tracts between private perſons, without violat- 
ing the public faith, and ruining that original 
contract, which firſt formed ſocieties among 
men. Will you now grant to a ſeditivus mob, 
who are ready to turn their arms againſt their 
country, what you have often prudently refuſed 
to quiet citizens, and ſoldiers that fought be- 
neath your enſigns? Conſider that you cannot re- 
cede from this article of the debts, without open- 
ing a door at the ſame time to new pretenſions. 
Ere long the leaders of the ſedition, in concert 
with M. Valcrius will want to be admitted into 
the chief dignitics of the ſtate. May the tutelar 
ods of Rome grant, that the government do 
not at laſt fall wholly into the hands of a baſe 
populace, that will puniſh you for your weaknels 
and baniſh you your ſelves from your country | 
It is endeavoured to terrify you with the arms of 
the rebels; but have not you their wives and 
children in hoſtage ? Will they attack with open 
force, a city which incloſes all that they hold moſt 
dear? But I will grant that they have no more 
regard to the ties of blood, than to the laws of 
the government : Have they the generals, the 
proviſions, and money neceſſary to maintain 


themſelves in ſuch an enterprize ? What will be- 
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« come of them during winter, which is now ap- 
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proaching, without' bread, without ſhelter, and 
without daring to ſtraggle for fear of falling in- 
to our hands ? If they take refuge among our 


neighbours, will they not find the government 


there, as well as at Rome, in the hands of the 


great? Can rebels and run-aways *xpect to be 
placed in, any other condition, but that of 


wretched ſlaves? But perhaps it is feared that 
they will join their arms and beſiege Rome, de- 
ſtirute of a ſufficient number of inhabitants tor 
her defence, as if the ſtrength of the republic 
lay wholly in the rebels. But have you not a- 
mongſt the patricians a flouriſhing youth, and 
full of courage? Our clients who are the ſound- 
eſt part of the republic, are they not like us, 
immoveably faithful to her intereſts? Nay, if 
occaſion be, let us arm our ſlaves. let us make 
them a new people ; them we ſhall find obedi- 


ent. They have in our ſervice, and by our ex-. - 


ample, learned to make war, How ſtoutly will 
they fight. if liberty is to be the reward of their 
volour ? But if all theſe helps do not yet feem 
ſufficient, recal your colonies. You know 
by the laſt numbering of the people, that the 
republic has no lefs than a hundred and thirty 
thouſand heads of families *; there are ſcarce 
the ſeventh part of theſe among the malecon- 
tents, To conclude, rather than have the law 
dictated to us by theſe rebels, grant the Latins 
the right bf citizens of Rome, which they bave 
ſo long ſued for. You will then ſee them im- 
mediately run to your afliſtance, and you will 
want neither ſoldiers nor citizens, To reduce 
my opinion to a few words, I think we ought 
not to ſend deputies to the rebels, nor do any 
thing that can ſhow the leaſt fear or uneaſineſs, 
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If they return to their duty, we ought to uſe 
them gently; but we ſhould purſue them ſword 
* in hand if they perſiſt in their revolt.“ 

An advice ſo full of reſolution was followed, 
though through different views, by the faction of 
the rich, and by all the young ſenators. The two 
confuls on the other hand, who were plebeians by 
inclination, and who courted the affection of the 
multitude, and the old men, naturally timorous, 
maintained, that civil war was the greateſt cala- 
mity that could befal a ſtate. They were backed 
by ſuch of the ſenate as regarded only the preſer- 
vation of the public liberty, and who doubted whe- 
ther ſome ambitious and enterpriſing man might 
not ariſe even out of the body of the ſenate, and 
by the help of theſe diviſions make himſelf ſole 
maſter of the government. But ſcarce were they 
ſo much as heard; the place was filled wich no- 
thing but clamour and threatebing. 'The youngeſt 
ſenators, inſolent upon account of their birth, and 
jealous of the prerogatives of their rank, went even 
ſo far as to intimate to the conſuls, that they ſuſ- 
pected them. They told them they repreſented 
the perſon of kings, that they had their authority 
and that of the ſenate to maintain againſt the inva- 
fions of the people; and the more violent declared, 
that if the leaſt inſult was offered to it, they would 
take arms to preſerve to their order a power which 
they had received from their anceſtors, 

'The two conſuls, who were reſolved to favour 
the people, after having conferred together in pri- 
vate, determined to give theſe hot ſpirits time to 
grow cool, and for that purpoſe to put off the de- 
cifion of this great affair to the next aſſembly. But, 
before they broke up, in order to intimidate the 
young ſenators, who had talked to them too auda- 
ciouſſy, they threatened to deprive them of the right 
of ſuffrage, by fixing the age neceſſary to qualify a 
man to be a ſcnator unleſs they behaved _ 

elves 
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ſelves for the future with more modeſty in fo vene- 
rable an aſſembly. As that had not yet been ſct- 
tled, the young ſenators, more afraid of loſing 
their rank than their point, truckled to the menit- 
ces and power of the conſuls, who at the ſame time 
made ufe of another artifice againſt the older ſena- 
tors that oppoſed the abolition of the debts. "Lhey 

ave them to underſtand, that they could not bear 
this diviſion in the ſenate, and that, if the fachers 
did not enter into more unanimous meaſures, they 
would carry this affair before the people; that they 
could not without injuſtice refuſe them the cogni- 


zance of it, according to what was practiſed evcn- 


under the government of the kings; 

The ſenators; . who had embraced Appius's opi- 
nion with moſt warmth, plainly ſaw, by the turn 
which the conſuls gave to this affair, that it would 
ſlip from them, if they perſiſted in their firſt inten- 
tions. The fear of falling into the people's hands 
ſtaggered them; the tears and cries of the women 
and children, who embraced their knecs, and beg- 
ged of them their fathers and their huſbands, finith- 
ed the perſuaſion of them: and the fenate being 
convened. again, the greater number declared for 
coming to an agreement. Appius, always immove— 
able in his opinion, and incapable of changing it 
but by the force of reaſon, remained almoſt alone 


in his oppoſition, with ſome few of his relations, 


who out of decency could not leave him. 

The conſuls triumphed upon having hrought the 
ſenate, almoſt in ſpite of themſelves, to come in:o 
their meaſures : : Appius, who was perſuaded that 
all manner of negotiation with the rebels tended to 
the diminution of the ſenate's authority, addreſſing 
himſelf to the two conſuls: © Though you {com 
* reſolved,” ſays he to them, to treat with the 
people upon the con-litions they ſhall preſcrib 
to you; and that even thoſe, who were of the 
contrary opinion, 1 1 changed their minds, ei- 
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„ther through weakneſs or intereſt ; for my part, 
« declare once more, that indeed we cannot have 
* too much regard for the miſery of a people faith- 
& ful and obedient; but I affirm, that all manner 
of negotiation is dangerous fo long as they con- 
© tinue in arms.“ : 

As the ſenate had taken their reſolution before, 
this diſcourſe was heard with pain, and conſidered 
as that of a man zealous indeed for the ſenate's 
glory, but too much opinionated of his on abili- 
ties, and, either out of vanity, or the obſtinacy of 
his humour, incapable of ever changing his opi- 


nion. 


The ſenate, without giving any heed to it, named 
ten commiſfioners to treat with the malecontents, 
and choſe out of their own body ſuch as had always 
declared in favour of the people. T. Largius, Me- 
nenius Agrippa, and M. Valerius were at the head 
of this deputation, all three conſulars, and of whom 
two had governed the republic, and commanded 
her armies in quality of dictators : they ſet forward 
with their colleagues towards the camp. This great 
news was got thither before them : the ſoldiers ran 
out in crowds to receive their old captains, under 
whom they had fought fo many battles. Shame 
and rage were mingled in the face of theſe rebels, 
and there yet appeared, through the public diſcon- 
tent, a remainder of the former reſpect, created by 


the dignity of command, eſpecially when ſupported 


by great merit. | 

The mere preſence of thefe great men had been 
ſufficient to bring back the rebels to their duty, if 
dangerous ſpirits had not taken care to keep up the 
fire of diviſion. 

Sicinius Bellutus, as we ſaid before, had gained 
the confidence of theſe ſoldiers; he was a plebe ian, 
very ambitious, but artful, a great maſter at fo- 
meating diſcord, and one that expected his own 
advancement from the troubles of the ſtate. wy oo 
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Lucius Junius, like the ancient deliverer of Rome, 
though of a very different family: nay, he affected 
the ſurname of Brutus, out of a ridiculous vanity, 
of comparing himſelf with that illuſtrious patrician. 
This plebeian adviſed Sicinius to croſs at firſt the 
negotiation of the deputies, and to create new ob- 
ſtacles againſt union and peace, in order to find out 
what advantage they might get from it, and at what 
price the other party would purchaſe it. The ſe- 
% nate betray their fear,” ſays he: We are ma- 
„ ſters, if we know how to improve this opportu- 
« nity : let thoſe grave magiſtrates ſpeak what they 
&- have to ſay ; I will undertake to anſwer them in 
* the name of our comrades, and I hope what 1 
“ ſhall ſay will be equally uſeful and agreeable to 
« them.“ 

Theſe two heads of the plebeians being agreed 
upon the different parts they were to act, Sicinius 
introduced the deputics into the camp. All the 
ſoldiers flocked about them, and, after they had 
taken their place where they could be heard by-the 
multitude, they were told. that they might give an 
account of their commiſſion. M. Valerius, ſpeak- 
ing for the reſt, ſaid, that he brought them joyful 
news “; that the ſenate were-pleaſed to forget their 
fault ; that they were empowered to grant them 


even all the favours that- were compatible with the 
common good of their country ; that nothing now 


hindered them from returning into the city, revi- 
fiting their houthold-gods, and receiving the em- 
braces of their wives and children, who ſighed for 
their return. 

Sicinius replied, that, before the people conſent- 
ed to this. it was but juſtice they themſelves ſhould 
lay open their grievances and pretences, and know 


what they might hope from theſe fine promiics of - 
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backed in his deſigns by another plebeian, named 
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the ſenate ; and at the ſame time he exhorted thoſe 
of the ſoldiers, that would defend the public liber- 
ty, to appear. But a profound filence reigned in 
the aſſemoly: they ſtood looking at one another, 
and rhefe ſoldiers, not being maſters of the talent 
of elocution, durſt not take upon them to ſtand 

for the common cauſe. Then that plebeian, who 
had taken the name of Brutus, aroſe, as he had 
before agreed privately with Sicinius, and addreſſed 
himſelf to the ſoldiers : * One would imagine, fel- 
« low foldiers “,“ ſays he, “ by this deep ſilence, 
% that vou are ſtill awed by the ſervile fear. in 
« which the patricians and your creditors: have ſo 
long retained you Every man conſults the eyes 
% of the reſt, to fee if he can perceive more reſo- 
« lution in them than he finds in himſelf, and not 
« one of you is bold enough to dare to ſpeak in 
** public, that which is the conſtant ſubject of your 
„ private converſations. Do you not know that 
« you are free? This camp, thefe arms, will not 
«« they convince you that you are no longer under 
« your tyrants? And if you ſtill can doubt it, is 
not this ſtep which the fenarc has taken ſufficient 
*« to ſatisfy you of it entirely? 1heſe men, haughty 
« and imperious as they are, now come and court 
„„ our friendſhip; they no longer make uſe either 
%% of proud commands, or cruel threats; they in- 
4 vite us as their fellow citizens to return into our 
„ common country. and our ſovercigns condeſcend 
c to come to our very camp to offer us a general 
« nardon, Whence then can procecd this abſtinate 
« filence, after ſuch ſingular condeſcenſions ? If 
you doubt the ſincerity of their promiſes; if you 
„ fear that, under the veil of a few fine ſperches, 


„ they conceal your former chains, why do you 


„ not ſpeak ? And, if you dare not open your 
„ mouths, at leaſt hear a Roman, who has cou- 
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© rage enough to fear nothing but not ſpeaking the 


« truth,” 

Then turning to Valerius, You invite us,” 
ſays he, to return to Rome; but you do not tel 
% us upon what conditions: Can plebeians poor, 
though free, think of being united with patri- 
« cians ſo rich and ſo ambitious? And, even 
« though we ſhould agree upon thoſe conditions, 
* what ſecurity would they give us of their words, 
« thoſe haughty patricians, who make a merit in 
© their body of having deceived the people? You 
* talk to us of nothing but pardon and forgiveneſs, 
« as if we were your ſubjects, and ſubjects in rebel- 
„lien; but that is the point to be decided. Lhe 
16 queſtion i is, which is in fault, the people or the 
« {enate-? which of thoſe two orders firſt violated 
that common ſociety, which ought to ſubſiſt be- 
« tween the citizens of one and the ſame republic. 

„In order to judge of this without prejudice, 
« pive me leave barely to relate a certain number 
« of facts, for which I will deſire no other witneſ- 
& ſes but yourſelf and your colleagues. 

& Our ſtate was founded by. kings, and never 
é was the Roman people more free and more hap- 
„ py than under their government. Larquin him- 
« ſelf, the laſt of thoſe princes, Tarquin, io odious 
© to the ſenate and the nobility, was as favourable 
„ to us as he was averſe to you, He loved the ſol- 
e diers ; he had an eſteem for valour; he was al- 
« ways for rewarding it; and every body knows, 
© that, having found immenſe riches in Sueſſa, a 
« town of the Volſci, which he had taken, he 
* chaſe rather to leave the booty to his army, than 
to appropriate it to himſelf; ſo that, beſides the 
% {laves, the horſes, the corn, and the houſhold- 
te ſtuff, there remained over and above to cach 
“ joldier five mine of filver. » 

* Nevceriheleis, to revenge your injuries, we 
* drove that prince from Rome; we took arms 
« againſt 
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againſt a ſovereign, that defended himſelf only 
with the prayers he made to us to leave your in- 
tereſts, and to return to his obedience, We af. 
terwards cut to pieces the armies of Veii, and 
Tarquinia, which endeavoured to reſtore him to 
the throne, The formidable power of Porſenna, 
the famine that we were forced to undergo dur- 
ing a long ſiege, the fierce aſſaults, the continual 
bartles; in a word, was any thing capable of 
ſhaking the faith which we had given you? Thir- 
ty Latin cities unite to reſtore the Tarquins ; 
what would you have done then if we had aban- 


doned you and joined your enemies? What re. 


wards might we not have obtained of Tarquin, 
while the ſenate and nobles would have been the 
victims of his reſentment ? Who was it tha: diſ. 
perſed this dangerous combination? To whom 
are you obliged for the defeat of the Latins ? Is 


it not to this very people, the author of a power 


which you have ſince turned againſt themſelves ! 
For what recompence have we had for the aflif- 
tance we gave you ? Is the condition of the Ro- 
man people one jot the better? Have you aſſo- 
ciated them in your offices and dignities ? Have 
our poor citizens ſo much as found the leaſt re- 
lief in their neceſſities? On the contrary have 
not our braveſt ſoldiers, opprefſed with the 
weight of uſury, groaned ben=ath the chains of 
their mercileſs creditors ? What has come of all 
thoſe vain promiſes of aboliſhing. in time of 
peace, the debts which the extortions of the 
great had forced them to contract? Scarce was 
the war finiſhed, but you alike forgot our ſervi- 
ces, and your oaths With what deſign then do 
you come hither ? Why do you try to inveigle 
this people by the enchantment of your words? 
Are there any oaths ſo ſolemn as to bind your 
faith? And, after all, what would you get by 
a union brought about by artifice, kept up with 

« mutual 
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« mutual diſtruſt, and which can end at laſt in 
*« nothing but a civil war? Let us on both ſides 
« avoid ſuch heavy misfortunes ; let us not loſe 
© the happineſs of our ſeparation ; ſutter us to de- 
e part from a country where we are loaden with 
« chains like fo many ſlaves; and where, falling to 
« be farmers of our own inheritances, we arc for- 
„ ced to cultivate them for the profit of our ty» 
* rants. We ſhall find a country where-ever we 
© are allowed to live in liberty; and ſo long as we 
© have our {words in our hands. we thajl be able 
* to open ouriclves a way into more fortunate cli» 
« mates.” | 

A diſcourſe ſo bold, renewed in the aſſembly the 
melancholy remembrance of all thoſe miſcries wheres 
of the people complained ; every man was cager to 
quote examples of the rigour of the gatricians ; ſome 
had loſt their inheritances ; others complained of 
having long ſuffered in the priſons of their credi- 
tors; ſeveral ſhowed yet the marks of the ſtripes 
they had received; and there was not once that be- 
fides the general intcrett, had not a particular inju- 
ry to revenge. 1 

1. Largius, the he of the deputation, thought 
himſeif bound to ener all theſe complain's “. and 
he did it with that exact equity and uprightinets, 
which was ſo natural to him. He faid, that it was 


not in their power to hinder men, who had lent 


their moucy wich an honcſt intention, from exact» 
ing the repayment of it; and that it was without 
example in any well regulated government, that the 
magiſtrate ſhould retute the aid of he laws to thoſe 
that demanded it, fo long as thoſe laws and cuſtoms 
ſerved tor the rule in the government: That ne- 
verthelets the ſenate was willing to look into the ne- 
ceſſities o: the people, and to remedy them by new 
regulations; but that it alſo became their juſtice, 


to 
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to diſtinguiſh thoſe, whoſe prudent conduct deſer- 
ved the relief of the commonwealth, from ſuch: as 
were fallen in poverty only through their own ſloth 
and intemperance ; that thofe ſeditious men; who 
ſeemed to make it their buſineſs to keep up the di- 
viſion between the fenate and the pe - were not 
more deſerving of favour. and that it would be a 
very great advantage to the republic to loſe ſuch ci- 
tizens, 11 | 
T. Largius was going to proceed in a diſcourſe 
more ſincere, than convenient at the preſent con- 
juncture, when Sicinius, provoked at what he had 
ſaid in relation to the leaders of the ſedition, cut 
him of abruptly, and, addrefling himſelf to the af. 
fembly : Lou now ſee; my companions,” ſays he, 
«© by the haughty ſpeech of this patrician, what you 


are to expect from his negotiation, and what 

*« treatment is preparing for you at Rome, if the 1 
| - +4 ſenate can once draw you into their power: and 5 

then turning immediately to the deputies: * Pro- . 
| «« poſe. directly,“ ſays he, the conditions you 11 
| are impowered to offer us for our return, or this i 


** inſtant leave our camp, where we are not diſpo- 60 
* fed ro bear with you any longer.” 

Menenius, who well knew that ſuch explications 
were only likety to exaſperate the diſpute, took up- be 
on him to ſpeak, and, addreſſing himſelf in his 
turn to the whole aſſembly, he repreſented, that 4 
they were not come to the camp only to- juſtify Il ,, 
the conduct of the fenate ; that thoſe. wiſe magi- i# 
ſtrates, ſtudious for the public good, had carefully WI , 
inquired into the unhappy cauſes of: their diviſions, I 
and had found, that the extreme indigence of the . 
plebeians, and the ſeverity of their creditors, was IF ,, 
the true ſource of them; that in order to redreſs £ 
this at once, they had determined by unanimous If , 
conſent, and by the ſovereign authority with which . 
they were inveited, to annul all obligations, and to 
declare the poor citizens free of all m_—_— of 
ebts : 
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debts: and that as to thoſe which might be con- 
tracted hereafter, proviſion ſhould be made by a 
new regulation to be agreed upon between the peo- 
ple and the ſenate; that a /enatus-conſultum ſhould 
afterwards paſs conformable to that agreement, and 
be enacted into a law; and that all the commiſſion- 
ers in the aſſembly ſhould engage their lives to the 
people, and devote themſelves and children to the 
infernal gods if they failed in their promiſe. | 

This prudent magiſtrate finding the minds of the 
people Hhened by theſe conceſſions, and defiring to 
Icflen the jealouſy that was between the poor and 


the rich, repreſented to them how neceſſary it was 


ina ſtate, that one part of the citizens ſhould be 
richer than another : and we are told, that to in- 
culcare this maxim into that people, yet fierce and 
unpoliſhed, he made uſe of that famous apologue 
of “ a conſpiracy of all the members of the human 
body againſt the ſtomach, under pretence that 
without working, it alone enjoyed the fruit of the 
labour of all the reſt. After having applied it to 
the people and the ſenate, he defired them to con- 
fider that that auguſt body, like the ſtomach, con- 
veyed through the ſeveral members joined to it, the 
fame nouriſhment that it received it ſelf, but much 
better prepared, and to it alone they owed their life 
and ſtrength. ** Was it not the patricians, added he, 
* that firſt ſtood up for the public liberty? To 
« whom do you owe the eſtabliſhment of the repu- 
% blic ? When dangers threaten, on whom do you 
e turn your eyes, and whence have always proceed- 
te ed thoſe generous counſels that have ſaved the 
« ſtate? Nothing is more precious to that wiſe bo- 
dy than your preſervation and union. The ſe— 
* nate loves you all with the reaſonable affection of 
* a father, but without debaſing itſelf to the 


* treacherous fawnings of a flatterer. You de- 


* x * Liv. Dec, 5 I, 2, C- 32, 
« mand, 
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mand the abolition of the debrs; they grant it 
* you: but they grant it only becauſe they think 
it juft, and neceſſary to the good of our country. 
* Return then with confidence into the boſom of 
that common mot zer, who has educated us all 
in ſentiments equally p-nerovs and free. Re- 
ceive our embraces as the firft fruits of peace; 
let us enter all together into Rome; let us joint- 
* ly carry chither the firſt news of our re- union, and 
* map the gods who protect this empire grant, that 
" it may be hereafter celebrated by new victories 
* over our enemies,” | 

The people could not hear this moving ſpeech 
without ſhedding tears; all the pleberans as with 
one voice cried out to Menenius, that they were 
farisfied, and that he might lead them back to 
Rome. But the pretended Brutus, that had juſt 
before ſpoken ſo ſharply againſt the ſenate, ſtopped 
this ſudden heat. He told the people, that in truth 
they ought at preſent to be ſatisfied with the aboli- 
tion of the debts ; but that he could not forbear 
letting them know that he was very apprehenſive 
for the future; and that he feared the ſenate wouid 
one day take revenge for the juſtice they had been 
forced to do them, unleſs, added he, ways be found 
to fecure the ſtare and the liberties of the people a- 
gainſt the enterpriſes of ſo ambitious a body. 

What other ſecurity can you aſk, replicd Me- 
* nenius, beſides what our laws and-the conſtitu- 
*« tion of the republic afford already? Grant us, 
* anſwered Brutus, ſome officers to be chofen out 
* of the order of the plebeians. We do not deſire 
“ to have them diſtinguifhed' by the honourable 
© marks of the magiſtracy, neither with the robe 
* bordered with purple, nor the curule chair, nor 
* the lictors. We are willing to leave all that pagean- 
* try to patricians proud oß their birth or dignities; 
& we ſhall be contented if we may every year elect 


* ſome plebeians, that may only have l 
1 4 
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« hinder the injuſtices that may be done to the 


% people, and to defend their intereſts both public 
« and private, If you came hither with a ſincere 
F © jntention-to give us peace, you cannot reject ſo 


f « equitable a propoſal.” 

1he people, who. are always of the opinion of 
him that ſpeaks laſt, immediately applauded what 
Brutus had ſaid. The deputies were extremely ſur- 
q priſed at ſuch a demand ; they retired a little apart 
from the aſſembly to confer together; and bein 


; returned to it, Menenius told them, that they aſked 

a very extraordinary thing, and. which in time 
þ might even be the ſource of new difſentions; that 
| it abſolutely cxceeded the bounds of their inſtructi- | 
5 wers; but that Bl. Valeri d ſ f 
5 ons and powers; but that M. Vale: ws and ſome o 
90 the deputies would go and make their report of it | 
Fl to the ſenate, and that it would not be long before | 
* they returned with an anſwer. | 
Fe Theſe commiſſioners repaired with all ſpeed to | 
" Rome ; the ſenate was immediately convened, and || 
1 they laid open the peoples new pretenſions. M. Va- I 
= lerius declared himiclt their protector; he repre- ll 
d ſented that they thould not think to govern a war- | 
* like people, that was both ſoldier and citizen at the | 
ad ſame time, as they might rule peaceable ſubjects i 
5 that had never ſtirred from their fire ſides. That k 
| war and a continual exerciſe of arms inſpired a | 
"Ft kind of courage, which could not bear the icrvile | 
2 dependance which was expected from theſe brave 
us, men: That indeed it was but juſtice to have the 
out moſt particular regards for a generous people, that 
Gre had rooted out tyranny with the expence of their 
ble blood; that it was his opinion, they ought to grant | 
cbe them the officers they demanded ; and that perhaps 
nor ſuch inſpectors might not be alcogether uſeleſs in 
an- a free ſtate, to have an eye Over thoſe among the 1 
ies; great, that might ſome time or other be tempted [ 
le& to carry their authority too far. 
y to Vol., I. Appius N 
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Appius could not hear ſuch a ſpeech without 
burning with indignation, He called both gods and 
men to be witneſſes of all the miſchiefs that ſuch an 
innovation in the government would bring upon the 
republic; and as if his zeal and rage had inſpired 
him, he foretold the ſenate, that by this exceſs of 
condeſcenſion they were ſuffering a tribunal to be 
ſet up, which by degrees would riſe againſt their 
authority, and at length deſtroy it. But this gene- 
rous ſenator was little minded, and his remonſtrance 
was looked upon as only the ſpleen of a man obſti- 
nately wedded to his own opinion, and out of hu- 
mour that it was not followed, The other fide 
prevailed ; molt of the ſenators, weary of theſe di- 
vitions, were willing to have peace at any rate; thus 
almoſt with an univerſal confent they agreed to the 
creation. of theſe new magiſtrates, who were called 
tribunes of the prople. | 

A ſenatus conſultum was made accordingly, 
which at the ſame time included the abolition of the 
debts; the deputies of the ſenate carried it to the 
camp as the ſcal of peace, The people now ſeem— 
ed to have nothing to detain them longer out of 
Rome; but the leaders of the ſedition would not 
allow them to ſeparate before they elected the new 
magiſtrates of the people. The aſſembly was held 
in the very camp ; the auſpices were taken ; the 
voices and ſuffrages were gathered by curiz, and 
and they choſe for the firſt tribunes of the people, 
according to fJionyfius Halycarnaſſeus. L. Junius 
Brutus and C. Cininius Bellutus the leaders in the 
revolt, who at the ſame time aſſociated C. and P. 
Licinius and Sp. Icilius Ruga into their dignity, 
Livy ſays that C. Licinius and Lucius Albinus were 
the tirſt tribunes, and that they choſe themſelvcs 
three colleagues, among whom Sicinius Bellutus is 
named as ont; and that hiſtorian adds, that ſome 
authors related that there were at firſt but two tri- 
bunes elected in that aſſembly. 


Be 
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Be this as it will, thoſe firſt tribunes and thoſe 
movers of the ſedition, in order to prevent the ſe- 
nate's reſentment, had the ſkill to intereſt the whole 
nation in their defence. 'The people before they 
left the camp by their advice declared the perſon of 
their tribunes ſacred,; a law was paſſed to that ef- 
fc, which made it death to offer the leaſt violence 
to a tribune, and all the Romans were obliged to 
take the moſt folemn oaths tor the obſervation of 
this law; the people then ſacrificed to the gods up- 
on that very mountain, afterwards called the Mens 
Sacer, from whence they returned to Rome, led by 
their tribunes and the deputies of the ſenate. 


End of the Firſt Brot. 
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The tribunes of the people, who had been created only 


to hinder the plebeians from being oppreſſed, endea- 
vour to deſtroy the auſherity of the ſenate. The o- 
rigin of the piebeian Miles, In what manner the 
tribunes obtained a right to convene the aſſembiy of 
the people. Coriolanus declares boldly aguinſt the 
ente priſes of the tribun:s. The charatter of that 
pitrician, The tribunes require him to anſwer for 
his conduct before the afſembly of the people, Cori- 


el-nus refuſes to acknowl. dge the authority of that 
tribunal. The ſenate at fi fl interpeſes in his favour, ' 


but at length abandons him, and grants a decree to 


refer 


| 
| 
{ 
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refer the deciſion of this difference to the aſſembi 
of the people. Coriolanus is cond:mnel to perpetual 
exile. He retires among the Volſci, whom he pre- 
vaili upon to take arms agai the Romans. He 
enters their dominions at the head of a numerous ar- 
my. Every thing gives way before him; Rome 


her ſelf 1s pon the brink of the qm yl dreadful ca ani- 


ties, when ſhe is freed from the danger by the wif- 
dom and prudence of two Roman ladies among others, 
one the wife, and the other the mother of Cor islunus. 


| rom by the eſtabliſhment of the tribuneſhip, 
changed the form of her government a ſecond 
time. It had paſſed before, as we have already 
ſeen, from the monarchic ſtate to a kind of ariſto- 
cracy, where the whole authority was in the hands 
of the ſenate and the great, But by the creation 
of the tribunes there aroſe inſenſibly, and by flow 
ſteps, a democracy, wherein the people, under dif- 
ferent pretences, got poſſeſſion of the better part of 
the government, 

The ſenate at firſt ſeemed to have no occaſion to 
apprehend any danger from the tribunes, who had 
no power but to interpoſe in the defence of the ple- 
beians, Nay, thoſe new magiſtrates had at firſt 
neither the quality of ſenators, nor a particular tri- 
bunal, nor any juriſdiction over their fellow-citi- 
zens, nor the power of calling the aſſemblies of the 
people. Habited like mere private men, and at- 
tended by one ſingle ſervant called viator, which 
was indeed little different from a footman, they fat 
upon a bench without the ſenate, and were never 
admitted into it but when the conſuls called them 
in to aſk their opinion upon ſome affair that 'con- 
cerned the intereſts of the people. Their whole 
authority conſiſted in a right to oppoſe the decrees 
of the ſenate by the Latin word Veto, that is to ſay, 


J forbid it; which they wrote at the bottom of 5 
their decrees, when they thought them contrary to 
We G 3 : the 
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the liberty of the people; and this power was con- 
fined within the walls of Rome, or at moſt to x 
mile round: And that the people might always 
have in the city protectors at hand to take their 
part, the tribunes were not allowed to be abſent 
from the city any one whole day, except in the Fe. 
rig Liire, For the ſame reaſon they were obliged 
to kcep their doors open day and night to receive 
the complaints of. ſuch citizens as ſhould ſtand in 
necd of their protection. Such magiſtrates ſeemed 
deligned only to prevent the oppreſſion of the diſ- 
trefled ; but they did not long contain themſelves 
within the bounds of ſo much moderation, There 
was nothing afterwards ſo great and exalted to 
which they did not raiſe their ambitious views, We 
ſhall quickly fee them ſtand in competition with the 
chick magiſtrates of the republic; and under pre- 
tence of ſecuring the liberties of the people, they 
indeed concealed a deſign of ruining the authority 
of the ſenate. $5.4 

One of the firſt ſteps of theſe tribungs was to aſk 
permiſion of the ſenate to chuſe two plebeians 
that, with the title of #diles, might aſſiſt them 
in the multitude of affairs with which they fail 
they were overloaded in ſo great a city as Rome, 
and eſpecially in the beginning of a new ma- 
giſtracy. 

The ſenate, always divided, and having loſt ſight 
of the fixcd point of their goverment, ſuffered 
themſelves to be carried away juſt as theſe ambitious 
men pleaſed; this new demand alfo was granted 
them. Such was the origin of the plebeian zdiles, 
the creatures and. r.iniſters of the firſt tribunes; 
and at the beginning they were only their agents, 
but afterwards they took to themſelves the inſpec- 
tion of the public ediſices, the care of the temples, 
baths, aqueducts ; and the cognizance of a great 
many affairs which before belonged to the contuls * , 

D. H. 1, 6 


a new 
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a new breach made by the tribunes in the ſenate's 
authority, 

However, the more popular ſenators hoped that 
by yielding up ſomething of their right, they had at 
leaſt given quict to the republic, And indeed 
Rome appeared to be in repoſe, and the union of 
the people and patricians ſcemed to be ſincere and 
durable. But the fire of diviſion, which lay hid 
at the bottom of their hearts, was not long before 
it flamed out afreſh “: a famine that 
happened the following ycar, under the Ter f 
contulſhip of T Geganius, and P. Mi Reme, 
nutius, ſerved the tribunes for a pretence 261. 
to fall again upon the grandees and the 
ſenate +. Sp. Icilius was this year the firſt of thetri- 
bunes, and Brutus and Sicinius, to keep themſelves 
ſtill at the head of affairs, were gleſcended from the 
tribuneſhip to the office of xdiles. Thoſe ſeditious 
men, whoſe credit ſubſiſted only by the miſunder- 
ſtanding they fomented between the two orders of 
the commonwealth, maliciouſly gave out, that the 
patricians having their granarics full of corn, had 
occationed the public dearth in order to make up 
to themſelves the abolition of the debts, by the ex- 
ceſhve price at which they ſhould fell it; that 
this was a new kind of uſury invented by theſe 
tyrants, with intent to get at an incontiderable 
rate the little land that was ſtill left to the poor 
plebeians. | 

Nevertheleſs thoſe tribunes could not but know, 
that the people themſelves, and their deſertion up— 
on the Mons Sacer at the time for ſowing the 
corn, was the cauſe of this ſcarcity, becauſe in that 
general diſorder, where molt of the malecontents 
had thoughts of ſetiling elſewhere, the lands 
remained uncultivated and unſown. But theſe 
dealers in ſedition ſtudied for nothing but 


® Otof, I. 2. c. 5. + Dion, Hal, |, 7. 
| pretences; 
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pretences; they were very well aſſured, that let 
them be ever ſo improbable, they would paſs for the 
moſt ſolid arguments with a populace that wanted 
bread; and they inveighed againſt the government 


only to make themſelves maſters of it, or atleaſt. 


to change it according to their own intereſts. 

The ſenate uſed no arms againſt theſe invec- 
tives “, but a conſtant and generous care, and a 
continual application to provide for-the peoples ne- 
ceſſities. They bought up corn on all fides; and 
becauſe the nations bordering upon Rome, who 


were jealous of her greatneſs, refuſed to furniſh - 


them, they were forced to ſend for it as far as 
from Sicily. P. Valerius, ſon of the famous Pub- 
licola. and L. Geganius, brother to the conſul, 
were ſent with this commiſſion. 

However, as the tribunes continued to ſpread 
diſadvantagous reports of the ſenate's conduct 
with deſign to raiſe the multitude, the conſuls con- 
convened an aſſembly of the people to undeceive 
them, and to let them ſee by the care that had been 
taken of their ſubſiſtence, the injuſtice and malice of 
their tribunes. Theſe latter diſputed with them for 
the right of ſpeaking; and as in this conteſt both 
parties ſpoke at the ſame time, neither of them was 
heard. They repreſented in vain to the tribunes, 
that they had no power to talk directly to the 
people, and that their whole function conſiſted in 
the right of oppoſition, when ſome offer had becn 
made to the people contrary to their intereſts : 
Theſe retorted upon the conſuls, that the ſenate 
was the only place where they had any buſineſs to 
preſide ; and obſtinately maintained, that it belong- 
ed to them preferably to all other magiſtrates, to 
ſpeak in the aſſemblies of the people. 

Theſe mutual pretenſions increaſed the tu- 
mult + ; the diſpute grew warmer and warmer, 


Dion. Hal, I. 2. p. 417. + 14. p. 420, 


and 
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and the hotteſt in each party were jult ready to 
come to blows; when Brutus, who was but ædile 
this year, as we ſaid before, thought this diſorder a 
favourable opportunity for extending the authority 
of the tribunes and addreſling himicit to the two 
conſuls, he promiſed them to appeale the tumult 
if they would give him leave to ſpeak in public. 
The conſuls who in this permitton intreated of 
them by a plebeian in preſence of bis tribuucs, 
found a new proof of their right to preſide in all 
aſſemblies of the Roman people, conſented he 
ſhould freely ſpeak whatever he thought fit, not 
doubting but that as he knew the name of an al- 
ſembly of the people took in the ſenators and 
knights as well as the plebeians, he would brin 
the tribunes off from their pretenſions of preſiding 
in them, Brutus had very different thoughts, and 
inſtead of addreſſing bimfelt either to the people 
or the tribunes, he turned to the conſul Geganius, 
who had been one of the commiſſioners that tile ſe- 
nate lent to the Mons Sacen: Do you remember,” 
ſays he, © that, when we laboured jointly to bring 
* the two orders of the republic to an agreement, 
* no patrician imerrupted thoſe that were appoint- 
© ed to take care of the intereſts of the people, 
“% nay, and that it was expreisly ſtipulated that it 
„ ſhould be fo, to the intent that each party might 
« ſet forth their reafons with the more order and 
* tranquillity ?”” © I remember ic very well,“ re- 
plied Geganius. Wherefore then, continued 
Brutus,“ do you now interrupt our tribunes, 


'* whoſe perſons are facred, and who are inveſted 


„with a public magiſtracy? We interrupt them 
„ juſtly,” anſwered Geganius, “ becauſe having 
* ourfclves convened the aſſembly, according to 
* the privilege of our dignity it belongs to us to 
„ ſpeak.” Ihe conſul adged too raſhly, and with- 
out thinking of the conſequences, *© That, if the 
* tribunes had convened the aſſembly, he would 
„have 
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© have been ſo far from interrupting them, that 
he would not fo much as eome to hear what they 
* ſaid, though merely as a Roman citizen he had 
a right to be preſent at all aſſemblies of the peo- 
«- 20.” 

Brutus no ſooner heard theſe laſt words, but he 
cried out in a tranſport of joy; “ The victory is 
« yours, O plebeians; tribunes, give way to the 


'« confnls ; let them ſpeak to-day as much as they 


e pleaſe; to morrow | will ſhow you what the dig- 


„ nity and power of your office is; only take care, 


that the people repair hither betimes in the mor- 
© ning by your orders, and by your convoking if 
« I abuſe their confidence and yours, I am ready 


« to expiate theſe raſh promiſcs with the forfeit of: 


% my life.“ 7 

The aſſembly was forced to break up, night co- 
ming on during theic contentions ; the people went 
away impatient to lee the effect of Brutus's promi- 
ſes; and the patricians retiied on their parts, de- 
ſpiſing the boaſts of a private man, unable, as they 
thought, to give any greater extent to the function 
of tribune, than the fingle privilege of oppoſition, 
that had been granted upon the Mons Sacer. 

But Brutu+, more cunning than the ſenate ima- 
gined, went to the tribune Icilius; he ſpent part of 
the night in conſulting with him, and his colleagues, 
and he let them into his deſigns. All we have 
© to do, (ſays he to them, ) is to convince the peo- 
„ ple, that the tribuneſhip can be of no manner ot 
« uſe to them, unleſs the tribunes have power to 


« convene the aſſemblies, in order to repreſent to. 


© them whatever may concern their intereſts ; the 
* people will never refuſe to paſs a law, which can- 
© not but be advantageous to them; all the diff 
„ culty lies in preventing the ſenate. and patricians 
ce that might oppoſe it @ for this purpoſe we mult 
© hold the aſſembly as early as poſlible, and poſſch 
46 gurſelves betimes of all the avenues to ty ro. 

„ 1trum. 
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« ftrum.” His colleagues, having approved his 
ſcheme, ſent into the ſeveral parts of the city to ſol- 
licit the principal plebeians to repair to the forum 
by break of day, with as many of their friends as 
they could poſſibly get? together. The tribunes on 
their* parts were there before morning, and, ac- 
cording to Brutus's advice, took poſſcſſion of the 
temple of Vulcan, where thoſe, who intended to 
ſpeak, uſually placed themſelves. An innumerable 
multitude of people had quickly crowded the fo- 
rum. Icilius took upon him to ſpeak : and, in or- 
der to revive the bitterneſs and animoſiiy in men's 
minds, he began with ſumming up all that the peo- 
ple had ſuffered from the avarice and inhumanity 
of the great, before the eſtabliſhment of the tri- 
buneſhip. He then repreſented, that the public 
miſery would never have had an end, if two citizens 
had not been found, that had courage enough to 
ſtand up againſt the tyranny of the patricians : 
That, after the abolition of the debts, thoſe patri- 
cians had taken advantage of the famine, to brin 
the people once more into ſlavery, and that they en- 
deavoured to hinder the tribunes from ſpeaking in 
the aſſemblies, for fear they ſhould give the people 
light into their true intereſts : That this open ty- 
ranny rendered the tribuneſhip of no effect; and 
that the people muſt either of their own accord re- 
nounce their magiſtrate, or by a new law give au- 
thority to their magiſtrates to convene aſſemblies, 
to deliberate concerning their rights; and that then 
it ſhould be unlawful. upon the ſevereſt penalties, 
to interrupt or diſturb them in the execution of 
their office 

This diſcourſe was received as uſual with great 
applauſes. The people immediately cried out, that 
he ſhould propoſe the law himſelf, He had pre- 
pared it the night before, and had taken care to 
get it ready, for fear that, if they were obliged to 
«ſcr the publication of it till the next aſſembly, 


the. 
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the ſenate and patricians would be there to oppoſe 
it. He read it aloud, and it was conceived in theſe 
terms. | 
* That no man preſume to interrupt a 

Year of ** tribune chat is ſpeaking in the aſſembly 
Rome. of the Roman people. If any one break 
262, * this law, he ſhall pieſently give bail to 

„pay the fine, to which he {hall be con- 
* demned : if he refuſes, he ſhall be put to death, 
« and his goods confiſcate 1 * ” 

The people gave force to this law by their ſura- 
ges The conſuls having ſhewn an intention to 
reject it, alledging, that it was a law procurcd by 
ſurpriſe, and in an aſſembly made by ſtealth, with- 
out auſpices, and without being called by any law- 
ful authority, the tribunes reſolutcly declared, that 
they would have no more reſp-C&t to the decrees of 
the ſenate, than the ſenate ſhould have for this 
Plebiſcitum. This was the ſubject of many diſputes, 
which were managed with nothing but reproaches 
on each fide, but without ever coming to acts of 
violence, At length the ſenate, like a good father, 
gave way to the obſtinacy of the plebeians, whom it 
always looked upon as its children, The law was 
reccived with a general conſent of the two orders; 
the people, ſatisfied with having enlarged the power 
of their tribunes, bore the famine patiently, and 
ſtill retained ſo much equity in their diſtreſs, as to 
pay a veneration to thoſe great men, that had with- 
ſtood them with ſo much courage and firmnels. 

The city remained for ſome time in quiet ; but 
plenty produced what famine could not; and a fl:ct 
laden with corn, which arrived upon the Roman 
coaſt, gave the tribunes a new occalion of extend- 
ing their power, and of rekindling ſedition. 

b. Valerius and L. Geganius, whom the ſenwte 
had employed to go to Sicily, as we ſaid before, re- 
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turned with a great number of ſhips laden 

with corn, under the conſulate of M. Mi- Tear f 
nutius and A. Sempronius. Gelo, tyrant Rome, 
of Sicily, had made a preſent of the great= 262. 

er part of it, and the envoys of the ſenate 

had bought the remainder with the public money : 
the queſtion now was, what price to ſet upon it? 
The tribunes were called into the fenate to give their 
opinion; thoſe ſenators, whoſe only aim was to 
reſtore a perfect intelligence between the people and 
the ſenate, were for diſtributing gratis among the 
poor that corn which they owed to the liberalny of 
Gelo, and for felling, at a moderate rate, that 
which they had bought with the public treaſure, 
But, when it came to Coriolanus's turn to ſpeak, 
that fenator, to whom the inſtitution of the tri- 
bupeſhip was odious, maintained, that this conde- 
ſcenſion in the ſenate to the neceflities of the peo- 
ple only encouraged them in their inſolence; that 


they ſhould never keep them to their duty any 


longer than they were in indigence, and that the 
time was now come to avenge the majeſty of he ſe- 
nate, violated by a ſeditious multitude, whoſe lead- 
ers, with an addition of guilt, had extorted digni- 
nes for themſelves, as a reward for their rebellion, 
It was thus this ſenator declared himſelf in the very 
preſence of the tribunes. 

But, before we proceed to the conſequences of 
this affair, I think it will be abſolutely neceflary o 
give ſome further knowledge of a man, that is to 
act ſo great a part in this paſſage of our hiſtory, 
and whoſe fortune was more glorious than happy. 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus “ deſcended from orie 
of the moſt illuſtrious patrician families in Rome, 
He received the ſurname of Coriolanus for having ta- 
ken, fword in hand, Corioli, one of tte chief towns 
of the Volſci. Having loſt his father in his infan- 
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cy, he was educated with great care by his mother 
Veturia, a woman of auſtere virtue, who had omit- 
ted n» methods to inſpire her own ſentiments into 
her ion, - | 
Coriolanus was wiſe. frugal, diſintereſted, of a 
ſtrict probity, and an inviolable adherer to the ob- 
ſervation of the laws. With theſe pacific virtues 
there never was known a more exalted valour, or 
ſuch a capacity for the art ot war; he ſeemed to 
have been born a general; but he was harſh and 
imperious in his command ; as ſevere to other men 
as to himſelf ; a generous friend, an implacable e- 
nemy; too haughty for a republic. Satisfied with 
the uprizitneſs of his own intentions. he went on 
directly to what was good; without making uſe of 
that art and thoſe inſinuations which are ſo ne- 
ceſſiry in a ſtate founded upon equality and mo- 
deration He had demanded the confulthip the 
preceding year ; and moſt of the ſenators, being of 
opinion that ſo great a captain would do very ſignal 
ſervices to the ſtate, if he were inveſted with that 
dignity, had uſed their intereſt in his favour. This 


recommendation of the great was a ſufficient impe- 


diment in the minds of the people. The tribunes, 
who dreaded the extraordinary courage and great 
firmneſs of Coriolanus, had repreſented to the ple- 
beians the ſolicitations of the ſenate as a private 
conſpiracy againſt their order, which had made 
the people refuſe him their voices. This denial he 
laid extremely to heart; and he conceived thc 
ſharpeſt reſentment of it, which he ſhewed upon 
this occaſion. ** If the people, (ſaid he in full ſe- 
© nate,) expect to have a ſhare in our liberalities, 
« if they think to have proviſions at a moderate 
« price, let them reſtore to the ſenate its anci- 
« ent rights, and wipe out the very footſteps of 
* the laſt ſeditions, Why muſt I bchold in the 
« forum, and at the head of the people, mop 

rates 
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« ſtrates unknown to our fathers *, forming with- 
« in our walls as it were, two different republics ? 
« Shall 1 ſuffer a Sicinius, a Brutus, to reign im- 
« periouſly in Rome, I that could not endure to 
« tee her ruled by kings? Shall I be forced to 
“look with fear upon tribunes that owe their power 
* to nothing but our weakneſs ! Let us no longer 
bear ſo great an indignity but let us reſtore to 
our conſuls the juſt authority, which they ought 
% to have over all that call themſelves by the Ro- 
% man name +, If Sicinius is diſcontented at this. 
let him retire once more with thoſe rebels that 
« feed hisintolence and ſupport bis tyranny, The 
« way of the Mons Sacer, is ſtill open to him; we 
« want no ſubjects. but what are obedient and peace - 
© ful, and we had much better be without them, 
% than ſhare the government and dignities of che 
« ſtate with a vile rabble.” 

The oldeſt ſenators, and thoſe efpecially who + 
had managed the laſt accommodation, thought 
this vchement ſpeech more haughty than prudent. 
The young ſenators, on the contrary, who did not 
foreſee the conſequences of it, gave it the higheſt 
commendations. All admirers of Coriolanus's vir- 
tue, cried out that he was the only man that had the 
courage of a true Roman : they repented and were 
aſhamed of the conſent they had given to the erec- 
tion of the tribuncſhip, as a ſcandalous picce of 
cowardice :. they talked openly of aboliſhing it : 
and tie majority were for re-citabliſiing the go- 
rernment upon its ancient foundations. 

The tribunes, whom the confuls had ſent for 


into the ſenate, as we ſaid before f, ſceing this 


conſpiracy againſt their order, went out in the 


greateſt fury, publickly inveking the gods, who - 
were avengets of perjury, and calling them to 
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bear witneſs of the ſolemn oaths by which the ſc- 
nate had given authority to the eſtabliſhment of the 
tribuneſhip. They aflembied the people tumul- 
tuouſly, and cried aloud from the roſtrum, that 
the patricians had made a league to deſtroy them, 
their wives and children, unleſs the plebeians de- 
livered their tribunes chained into the hands of 
Coriolanus ; that he was a ſecond tyrant riſing up 
in the republic, and aimed either at their deaths or 
flavery. . 

The people take fire immediately; they utter 
a thouſand confuſed cries full of indignation and 
threats. Rome, but juſt delivered from one iu- 
mult, beholds another ſedition aproaching more 
dangerous than the former. No body thinks now of 
retiring upon the Mons Sacer ; the people, who had 
made a tryal of their ſtrength, intend to diſpute the 
empire of Rome with the patricians in the middle 
of Rome itſelf : they talk of no leſs than going 
directly and tearing Coriolanus out of the ſenate, 
to ſacrifice him to the public hatred. But the tri- 
bunes, who were for a more ſecure way of de- 
ſtroying him, that is to ſay, by pretending to ob- 
ſerve the forms of juſtice, fone him a ſummons to 
come and anſwer for his behaviour before the al- 
ſembly of the people; thinking by this means, that 
if he obeyed, they ſhould be the maſters and arbi— 
ters of the life of their enemy ; or that they ſhould 
make him more odious to the people, if he refuſed 
to acknowledge their authority. 

Coriolanus, naturally proud and reſolute, having 
ſent back their officer with contempr, as the tribunes 
foreſaw he would, theſe latter immediately went with 
a gang of the moſt mutinous among the plebeians; 
and waited for lim at the door of the ſenate, in or- 
der to ſeize him when he (ſhould come out. They 
met him attended as uſual with a crowd of his cli- 
ents, and a great number of young ſenators who 

had a reſpe& for his perſon, and thought it an ho- 
- | nour 


example in war. The tribuncs no ſooner ſaw him, 
but they ordered Brutus and Icilius, who this year 
performed the office of ædiles, to lead him to priſon. 
But it was not eaſy to execute ſuch a commiſſion, 
Coriolanus and his triend ſtand upon their defence “. 
They beat back the ædiles with their fiſts; no ather 


arms were uſed in-thoſe days, in a city where the 


inhabitants never put on the {word, but when they 
marched out againſt the enemy. The tribunes en- 
raged at this retiſtance called the people to their 
aid; the pairi-ians on their tide run to the aſſiſt- 
ance'of one of the moſt illuſtrious of their body. 
The tumult encreaſes; they fall ro abuſes and re- 
proaches. The tribunes complain that a mere 
private nan ſhould dare to violate a ſacred magi- 
ſtracy. The ſenators, in their turn demanded by 
what authority they preſume to arreſt a ſenator, 
and a patrician of an order ſuperior to the people, 
and whether they meant to ſet themſelves up tor 
tribunes of the ſenate, as they were of the pevple. 
During theſe contentions the conſuls came in and 
diſperſed the multitude; and as much by in- 
treatics as authority prevailed upon the people to 
retire, 

But the tribunes did not ſtop here; they con- 
vened the aſſembly for the next morning. The 
conſuls and ſenate, who ſaw the people run to the 
forum at the very break of day, repaired thicher 
too with all diligence, to prevent the ill deſigus of 
theſe ſeditious m1giſtrates, and to hinder them from 
bringing the people whom they governed to take 
ſome haſty reſolution contrary to the dignity of 
the ſenate, and the ſafety of Coriolanus. Their 
preſence did not keep thoſe tribunes from in- 
veighing, as uſual, againſt the whole order of pa- 


- tricians. Then turning the accuſations againſt Co- 
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riolanus, they reported the words he had ſpoke 
in the ſenate relating to the diſtribution of the 
corn. 

They alſo urged as another crime in him, the 
great number of friends, which his virtue drew a- 
bout his perſon, and whom the tribunes called the 
tyrant's guard, “ It was by his order, ſaid they, 
„ addrefling themſelves to the people, that your 
„% wdiles were inſulted. He fought by thoſe firſt 
blows only to engage us in a quarrel; and 
© if we had not ſhewn more moderation than he, 
* perhaps a civil war might have armed your ci- 
1 tizens one againſt another,” After having ſpent 
themſelves in invectives to make Coriolanus more 
odious to the people, they added, that if there 
was any patrician who would undertake his de- 
fence, he might mount the roſtrum and ſpeak to 
the people. | 

Minutius the firſt conſul offered himſelf “; and 
after having complained in general, with abun- 
dance of moderation, of thoſe who catched at the 
leaſt pretence to foment new diſturbances in the 
republic ; he remonſtrated to the people, that there 
was ſo far from being any ground of accuſing the 
ſenate and patricians of having cauſed the famine, 
that every body knew that calamity was occaſioned 
only by the deſertion of the people, and by the 
fault of thoſe, who the year before had neglected 
to cultivate and ſow their lands. That he might 
with the ſame eaſe deſtroy the other calumaies, 
with which their ears were fill'd by ſeditious ha- 
rangues, as that the ſenate had laid a deſign to 
aboliſh the tribuneſhip and to cauſe the whole 
people to periſh by famine. That, in order to 
efface at once a report ſo talſe and injurious t, he 
declared to them that the ſenate again confirmed 
the power of the tribunes, with all the privileges 
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that had been granted to them upon the Mons 
Sacer : That as to the diſtribution of the corn, 
they made the people judges and maſters of that 
matter, to fix what price upon it they themſelves 
thought fit. 

The conſul, after a preamble ſo well adapted to 
the ſoftening the minds, and winning the good 
will of the people, added by way of a mild re- 
proach, that he could not help blaming them for 
the precipitation with which they ſuffered them- 
ſclves to be carried away by the firſt reports that 
were ſpread by ſome particular incendiaries, That 
it was ſtrange they ſhould go about to make the 
different opinions that were offered, a crime in the 
ſenate, even before any thing was decreed. “ Re- 
© member, ſays he, that in your retreat upon the 
„Mons Sacer, your whole wiſhes, petitions and 

prayers were to obtain the abolition of the debts. 
Scarce had you received ſo great a favour, 
but you made yourſelves a kind of new 
right from the caſineſs of the ſenate, to demand 
the creation of two magiſtrates of your own 
body, whoſe whole authority, by your own con- 
feſſion, was to be confined to the hindering a 
patrician from oppreſſing a plebeian : A new 
grant, for which you returned us the greateſt 
thanks, and which ſcemed to give you full con- 
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tent. In thoſe troubleſome times, even when 
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the ſedition was at the higheſt, you never 
thought of requiring a diminution of the ſenate's 
authority, or an alteration in the form of our 
© government By what right then do your tri- 
* bunes now pretend to carry their inſpection, 
* and give their cenſure upon what paſſes in our 

deliberations? When till now was a ſenator 
ever treated as a criminal, for having ſpoke 
*« his mind freely in the ſenate? What laws give 
you authority to proſecute his exile or his death, 


« as you do with ſo much animoſity ? But I will 
*« ſuppoſe 
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* ſuppoſe that with an unheard -of ſubverſion. 
„ of all order, the whole body of the ſenate is 
„ accountable to your tribunes. Let us further 
© ſuppoſe that Coriolanus has let flip ſome words 
* too harſh in delivering his opinion; are you not 
„ obliged in equity to forget a few words that were 
loſt in air, in favour of his real ſervices, of which 
« you yourſelves have gathered all the fruit? Save 
*« the life of ſo excellent a citizen, fave fo great a 
captain for your country; and if you will not ac- 
* quit him as innocent, at leaſt give him as crimi- 
„ ninal to the whole ſenate, who intreat this favour 
„of you by my mouth. This will be the bond 
„ which uniting us more cloſely than ever, will be 
« new motive to the ſenate to continue their 
% goodneſs towards you. Whereas if you perſiſt 
„ in your reſolution of deſtroying this ſenator, 
* perhaps the oppoſition you may meet with from 
© the patricians may produce calamites that may 
* make you repent of having puſhed your re- 
« ſentmen too far.“ 

This diſcourſe made an impreſſion upon the 
multitude, and brought them to an inclination for 

eace and union. Sicinius was ſurpriſed and con- 
founded at this turn: but diſſembling his ill de- 
ſigns, he gave great praiſes to Minutius and all the 
ſenators, for having been pleaſed to condeſcend fo 
far as to account to the people for their conduct, 
and for not having diſdained to interpoſe their 
prayers and good offices in favour of Coriolanus. 
Then turning to that Senator: “ And you, ex- 
„ cellent citizen, ſays he in an ironical tone, will 
% you not ſtill defend before the people that ad- 
& vice ſo uſeful, to the public, which you propoſed 
& fo boldly in the ſenate? or rather why have you 
c not recourſe to the clemency of the Roman pco- 
© ple? It is likely Coriolanus thinks it below his 
© courage to debaſe himſelf ſo far as to aſk pardon 


& of thoſe whom he thought to deſtroy.” The 
| artful 
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artful tribune ſpoke to him in this manner, be- 
cauſe he was perſuaded that a man of Coriolenus's 
character, who was incapable of ſtooping or chan- 

ing his opinion, would provoke the people afreſh 
bythe haughtineſs of his anſwers. He was not 
deceived in his hopes ; for Coriolanus was fo far 
from owning himſelf guilty, or endeavouring to 
pacify the people, as Minutius had done, that on 
the contrary he quite deſtroyed the effect of that 
conſul's ſpeech, by an ill-timed reſoluteneſs, and by 
the harſhneſs of his expreſſions, He inveighed more 
violently than ever againſt the enterprizes of the 
tribunes, and declared boldly that the people had 
no right to judge a ſenator : but that if any man 
was offended at what he had ſaid in the ſenate he 
might ſummon him beforc the conſuls and the 
ſenators, whom he acknowledged for his natural 
judges, and before whom he ſhould be always 
ready to give an account of his behaviour. 

The young ſenators, charmed with his intrepi- 
dity, and overjoyed to have a man that durſt ſpeak 
openly what they all thought cried out, that he 
had advanced nothing but what was conformable to 
the laws : but thepeople, who thought themſelves 
deſpiſed, reſolved to make him tec: their power. 
They immediately proceeded to nis trial as a rebel, 
and a citizen that refuſed to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Roman people, Sicinius, after ha- 
ving conſulted apart with his colleagues, without 


ſo much as giving himfelf the trouble to collect 


the voices of the aſſembly, pronounced ſentence of 
death upon him, and ordered him to be thrown 
down from the 'Tarpeian rock ; a puniſhment which 
they inflicted upon the diſturbers of their country. 

The wzdiles, who were the uſual miniſters of 
all the violences of the tribunes, drew near to lay 
hold of his perſon; but the ſenate and all the 
patricians in the aflembly ran to his aſliſtance “; 
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they 
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they placed him in the midſt of them, and making 
arms of whatever their indignation. and rage offer- 
ed to them, they ſeemed reſolutely determined to 
oppole force with force. 

The people, who are always afraid of thoſe who 
do not fear them, refuſed to give aſſiſtance to their 
zdiles, and remained in a kind of ſuſpence; ei- 
ther not daring to attack a body in. which they 
ſaw their magiſtrates. and captains, or thinking 
their rribunes had carried their animoſity too far, 
in condemning a citizen to death for mere words, 
Sicinius, who was afraid Coriolanus would eſcape 
him, called aſide Brutus, his counſellor and his 
oracle, as ſeditious as himſelf but leſs haſty, and 
whoſe ſchemes were deeper laid. He 'privately 
aſked him his opinion upon this irreſolution in the 
people which broke all his meaſures. 

Brutus told him, that he muſt never, think of 
deſtroying Coriolanus ſo long as he was guarded 
by the whole body of the nobility; that it had e- 
ven occaſioned a murmur in the aflembly, that he 
ſhould pretend to be both judge and party at the 
fame time : that the people who turn in an inſtant 
from the moſt violent fury to ſentiments of com- 
paſſion, looked upon his death to be too rigorous 
a ſentence ; that in the diſpoſition. which mens 
minds ſeemed to be, he certainly would never ſuc- 
ceed by methods of violence; but that with the 
old and ſpecious pretence of deſiring to do nothing 
but what was according to the forms of juſtice, 
he ſhould demand of the ſenate, that Coriolanus 
ſhould be tried by the aſſembly of the people; and 
above all, he ſhould at any rate get the afſembly 
to be convened by tribes, wherein the voices were 
reckoned by their number, leſt if. they gave their 
votes by centuries, the rich patrici:ns, who could 
themſelves make a majority, ſhould fave Corio- 
lanus. 

Sicinius being reſolved to follow this * 

| made 
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made a ſign to the people, that he was going to 
8 ſpeak : And ſilence being. made for him; “ You 
) © ſce, O Romans, ſays he, that it is not the fault 


« of the patricians, that much blood is not ſhed 
„this day, and that they are ready to come to the 
« greateſt extremities to reſcue the declared ene- 
„% my of the Roman people out of the hands of 
« juſtice, But it is our duty to ſet them better 
« examples; we will do nothing ſo raſhly. Tho' 
* the criminal is ſufficiently convicted by his own 
© confeſſion, we are yet willing to give him time 

to prepare his . We cite thee, ad- 
% ded he, addreſſing himſelf to Coriolanus, to 
„appear before the people in ſeven and twenty 
& days. As for the diſtribution of the corn, if 
the ſenate does not take due care of that mat- 
« ter, the tribunes will give directions about it 
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f « themſelves; ” and with this he adjourned the 
d aſſembly, | 
. The ſenate, during this interval, to take off the 
e bitterneſs of the people, fixed the price of corn at 
e the loweſt rate that it had ever been at even before 
t the ſedition, and the conſuls entered into confe- 
- rence with the tribunes upon the affair of Coriola- 
18 nus, in hopes to appeaſe them, and to bring theſe 
1s popular magiſtrates to conform to the ancient rules 
Co of the government, Minutius, who ſpoke for the 
* reſt, repreſented to them, that ever ſince the foun- 
8 dation of Rome, that reſpect bad always been paid 
e, to the ſenate, that no affair was ever referred to 
18 the judgment of the people, any otherwiſe than by 
d a ſenatus conſultum : that the kings themſelves had 
ly always had this deference for ſo auguſt a body. He 
re exhorted them to conform to the uſage of their 
ir anceſtors, But that, if they had any conſiderable 
grievances to lay to the charge of Coriolanus, the 
o- ſhould apply to the ſenate who would do them 
juſtice, and who, according to the nature of the 
e, erime, and the ſolidity of their proofs, would refer 
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it by a ſenatus conſultum to the judgment of the 
people, who then, and not till then, would have a 
right to try a citizen, | 
Sicinius withſtood this propoſal with his uſual in- 
ſolence, and declared that he would never ſuffer 
the authority of the Roman people to be decided 
by a /en tus conſultum. His colleagues, who meant 
"as ill as he did, but who were more ſkilful in the 
conduct of their deſigns, plainly found they ſhould 
make themſelves odious even to the plebeians, if 
they fo publicly deviared from the uſual forms of 
juſtice; thus they obliged Sicinus to deſiſt from his 
"oppoſition, under pretence of doing it out of de- 
Ference for the conſuls. But this complaiſance was 
of ſo much the leſs moment, as they had taken a 
firm reſ\/lution, if the ſenatus conſuitum was not 
ſuch as they defired, to make uſe of the lex 
valeria, in order to appeal to the aſſembly of the 
people, by which means this affair was ſtill ro come 
before their tribunal, ſo that the whole queſtion 
was whether it ſhould be carried thither in the firſt 
or fecond inſtance, | 
'Thos the tribunes readily agreed, that the ſenate 
ſhould decide as uſual, whether the people ſhould 
take cognizance of this accuſation; and they only 
deſired, that they might be heard in the ſcnate 
with relation to the grievances which they pretend- 
ed they had to lay to the charge of the perſon ac- 
cuſed. | 
The conſuls and the tribunes having agreed up- 
on this preliminary form, thoſe magiſtrates of the 
eople were the next day introduced into the ſenate 
Decivs; one of thoſe tribunes, though the young- 
eſt, ſpoke for the reſt; and that honour was done 
him becauſe of his eloquence, and the readineſs 
with which he expreiled himſelf in public; a qua- 
liſication abſolutely neceſſary in all popular govern- 
ments, and eſpecially at Rome, where the talent 
of clocution was no leſs requiſite in order to obtain 
1 advancement, 
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ment, than courage and valour. That tribune 
addrefling himſelf to the whole ſenate, ** You 
« know, conſcript fathers, ſays he, that having 
« driven out the kings by our aſſiſtance, you e- 
« ſtabliſhed in the republic the form of govern- 
« ment which we now obſerve. and of which we 
« do not complain, But you cannot be ignorant 
« too, that in all the differences which any poor 
% plebeian had afterwards with a noble or patri- 
i cian, that plebeian conſtantly loſt his cauſe, 
« their adverſarics being their judges, and all the 
« tribunals being filled with patricians, This a- 
© buſe was what made P. Valerius Publicola, that 
« wiſe conſul, and exccllent citizen, eſtabliſh the 
% law which granted an appeal to the people from 
« the decrees of the ſenate, and the judgments of 
« conſuls. 

% Such is the law called Valeria, which has al- 
« ways been looked upon as the baſis and founda- 
*« tion of the public liberty. It is to this law that 
« we nov fly for redreſs, if you refuſe us the juſtice 
« wedemandupon a man blackened with the great- 
e eft crime, that it is poſſible to commit in a re- 
public. It is not a fingle plebeian complaining ; 
* here is the whole body of the Roman people, 


 « demanding the condemnation of a tyrant that 
g J 


has gone about to deſtroy his fellow- citizens by 
famine. that has violated our magiſtracy, and 
„ by forcible methods driven back our officers, 
and the ædiles of the commonwealth. Coriola- 
nus is the wan we accuſe of having propoſed 
the abolition of the tribuneſhip, a magiſtracy 
made facred by the moſt folemn oaths. What 
need is there for a ſenatus conſullum to profecute 
a crime like this? Does not every man know 
that thoſe particular decrees of the ſ{cnate are re- 
" 2 only in unforeſeen and extraordinary af- 

airs, for which the laws have as yet made no 
proviſion ? But, in the preſent caſe, where the 
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it by a ſenatus conſultum to the judgment of the 
people, who then, and not till then, would have a 
right to try a citizen. b 8.8 
Sicinius wichſtood this propoſal with his uſual in- 
ſolence, and declared that he would never ſuffer 
the authority of the Roman people to be decided 
by a ſen tus conſultum. His colleagues, who meant 
us ill as he did, but who were more ſkilful in the 
conduct of their defigns, plaiuly found they ſhould 
make themſelves odious even to the plebeians, if 
they fo publicly deviated from the uſual forms of 
Juſtice; thus they obliged Sicinus to deſiſt from his 
'oppoſtion, under pretence of doing it out of de- 
ference for the confuls. But this complaiſance was 
of ſo much the leſs moment, as they had taken a 
firm reſolution, if the ſenatus conſuitum was not 
ſuch as they defired, to make uſe of the lex 
valeria, in order to appeal to the aſſembly of the 
people, by which means this affair was ſtill to come 
before their tribunal, ſo that the whole queſtion 
was whether it ſhould be carried thither in the firſt 
or ſecond inſtan ee. 
Thus the tribunes readily agreed, that the ſenate 
ſhould decide as uſual, whether the people ſhould 
take cognizance' of this accufation ; and they only 
defired, that they might be heard in the ſenate 


with relation to the grievances which they pretend , 


ed they had to lay to the charge of the perſon ac- 


cuſed. | | : 17 
 'Phe conſuls and the tribunes haviog agreed up- 
on this preliminary form, thoſe magiſtrates of the 


3 were the next day introduced into the ſenate 


ccius, one of thoſe tribunes, though the young- 
eſt, ſpoke for the reſt; and that honour was done 
him becauſe of his eloquence, and the readineſs 
with which he expreſſed himſelf in public; a qua- 
liſication abſolutely neceſſary in all popular govern- 
ments, and eſpecially at Rome, where the talent 
of clocution was no leſs requiſite in order to obtain 
| I advancement, 
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ment, than courage and valour. That tribune 
addrefling himſelf to the whole ſenate, ** You 
«© know, conſcript fathers, ſays he, that having 
« driven out the kings by our aſſiſtance, you e- 
© ſtabliſhed in the republic the form of govern- 
«© ment which we now obſerve, and of which we 
« do not complain, But you cannot be ignorant 
“ too, that in all the differences which any poor 
« plebeian had afterwards with a noble or patri- 
& cian, that plebeian conſtantly loſt his cauſe, 
« their adverſaries being their judges, and all the 
« tribunals being filled with patricians, This a- 
% buſe was what made P. Valerius Publicola, that 
« wiſe conſul, and excellent citizen, eſtabliſh the 


law which granted an appeal to the people from 


« the decrees of the ſenate, and the judgments of 
« conſuls. | 

„% Such is the law called Valeria, which has al- 
« ways been looked upon as the baſis and founda- 
« tion of the public liberty. It is to this law that 
«© we nov fly for redreſs, if you refuſe us the juſtice 
« wedemandupona man blackened with the great- 
© eſt crime, that it is poſſible to commit in a re- 
public. It is not a fingle plebeian complaining ; 
* here is the whole body of the Roman people, 
« demanding the condemnation of a tyrant that 
** 'has gone about to deſtroy his fellow-citizens by 
* famine, that has violated our magiſtracy, and 
„ by forcible methods driven back our officers, 
and the ædiles of the commonwealth. Coriola- 
nus is the man we accuſe. of having propoſed 
the abolition of the tribuneſhip, a magiſtracy 
% made facred by the moſt ſolemn oaths. What 
need is there for a ſenatus conſullum to proſecute 
* a crime like this? Does not every man know 
that thoſe particular decrees of the ſ{cnate are re- 
of 2 only in unforeſeen and extraordinary af- 
* fairs, for which the laws have as yet made no 


* proviſion ? But, in the preſent caſe, where the 
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law is ſo direct. where it ſo expreſsly devotes 
to the infernal gods thoſe that infringe it; 


is it not making one's ſelf an accomplice in the 


crime to heſitate in the leaſt ? Are you not ap- 
prehenſive that theſe affected delays in pronoun- 
cing ſentence upon the criminal, upon pretence 
of an imaginary neceſſity of a ſenatus conſultum, 
will make the people inclined to believe that Co- 
riolauus only ſpoke the ſentiments of you all? 


* I know that ſeveral among you complain it 


was merely by violence that we extorted your 
conſent for the abolition of the debts, and the 
eſtibliſhment of the tribuneſhip. I will even 
ſuppoſe that in the high degree of power to 
which you had raiſed yourſelves ſince the expul- 
on of the. kings, it was neither convenient nor 


honourable for you to yield up part of it in fa- 


vour of the people; but you have done it, and 
the whole ſenate is bound by the moſt ſolemn 
oaths never to undo it. After the eſtabliſhment 
of theſe ſacred laws, which render the perfons 
of our tribunes inviolable, will you, out of 
compliance to the firſt ambitious man that a- 
riſes, attempt to revoke what indeed makes the 
ſecurity and peace of the ſtate? Certainly you 
you never will: and I dare anſwer for you, fo 
long as I behold in this aſſembly thoſe venerable 
magiſtrates that had ſo great a ſhare in the 
treaty made upon the Mons Sacer. Ought fo 
great a crime be ſuffered to be brought ſo much 
as into deliberation ? Coriolanus is the firſt that 
by his ſeditious advice endeavoured to break 
thoſe ſacred bonds which unite the ſeveral orders 
of the ſtate. It is he alone that is for deſtroy- 
ing the tribunitian power, the people's aſylum, 
the bulwark of our liberty, and the pledge of 
our re-union, In order to force the people's 
conſent, he endeavours to effect one crime by 
means of a greater. He has dared in a holy 
| « place 
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place, and in the midſt of the ſenate, to propoſe 
« to ſuffer the people to die of hunger. Cruel 
and unthinking man at the fame time ! did he 
« not confider that the people whom he meant to 
© exterminate with ſo much inhumanity, who arc 
© more numerous and powerful than he could 
« with, being reduced to deſpair, ' would have 
© broken-into the houſes of the rich, forced open 
„ thoſe granaries and thoſe cellars which conceal- 
« ed ſo much wealth ; and that either they would 
% have fallen under the power of the patricians, 
& or that theſe latter would themſelves 3 been 


« totally rooted out by an enraged populace, who 


% then would have hearkened to no law but what 
as dictated to them by their neceſſity and re- 
« ſentment ? | 

For that you may not be unacquainted with 
& the truth, we would not have perithed by a fa- 


mine brought. upon us by our enemies. But 
« after having taken to witneſs the gods, avengers 


* of injuſtice, we. would have filled Rome with 


blood and ſlaughter. Such had been the fatal- 


* ſucceſs of the counſels of that perfidiovs citizen, 
« if ſome ſenators, who had more love for their 
* country, had not hindered them from taking 
effect. It is to you, conſcript fathers, that we 
* addreſs, our juſt” complaints. It is your aid, 


* and the wiſdom of your decrees, that we call 


upon to oblige this public enemy to appear be- 
fore the whole Roman people aflembled by 
* tribes to anſwer for his pernicious counſels, It 


* is there, Coriolanus, that thou muſt defend thy 


former ſentiment, if thou. dareſt ſo to do, or 
* excuſe them as. proceeding from want of 


thought: take my advice; leave thy haughty. 
and tyrannical maxims ; make thy ſelf leſs ; be- 


t f f i 
come like us; nay put on habits of mourning, 


* which are ſo conformable to the preſent ſtate of 
* thy fortune. Implore the pity of thy fellow-- 
I 2 © citizens, 
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* citizens, and perhaps thou mayeſt obtain their 
* favour, and the forgiveneſs of thy faults.” 

This tribune having left off ſpeaking, the conſuls 
aſked the opinion of the aſſembly : They began 
with the confulars and the oldeſt ſenators ; for in 
thoſe days “, ſays Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, the 


' young ſenators were not ſo preſumptuous as to 


think themſelves capable of inſtructing their ſe- 


niors, Thoſe young men who were modeſt and 


reſerved, without daring to- ſpeak, only declared 
their opinion by ſome fign, or by going over to 
that fide which they thought moſt juſt. It was 
from this reſpectful way of declaring their minds, 
that they were called Senatores Pedarii, becauſe 
their opinion was known only by the fide to which 
they went over: thus it was a common ſaying, 
that a pedarian opinion was like a head without a 
tongue. T 

All the ſenators waited, out of different mo- 
tives, ſome with deſire, and others with uncaſinels, 
to hear how Appius Claudius would declare him- 
felf, When it was his turn to ſpeak, „V ou 
** know, conſcript fathers, ſays he, that I have 
„ long and frequently oppoſed, even alone, the 
« eaſe with which you grant the people what- 
ever they demand. I know not whether I have 
e not been troubleſome in repeating to you the 
« fatal .preſages which I drew from the union 
that was propoſed to you with thoſe deſerters of 
© the commonwealth, The event has but too tru- 
ly anſwered my juſt ſuſpicions, The ſhare of 
* the magiſtracy which you yielded up to thoſe 
„ ſeditious men, is now turned againſt yourſelves. 
6 The people punithes you by means of your own 
„% favours; they take advantage of your goodnels 
© to ruin your authority. It is in vain you try to 
« hide even from yourlſclves the danger which the 
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. & ſenate is in; you cannot but ſee that their deſign | 
& js to change the ancient form of our govern- | 

* ment: the tribunes to bring about their private | 

« views, make gradual advances to the tyranny. . 

« Arfirſt they demanded only the abolition of the | 

% debts; and this people, who are now ſo haugh-. | 

ic ty, and who endeavour to make themicdves the.. 

«© ſupreme judges of the ſcnators, then thought. 

they ſtood in need of a pardon, for the diire-. 

e ſpectful manner in which they ſued for that 

« firſt conceſſion. | 

* Your eaſineſs gave occaſion to new preten- 4 

* fions; the people wouid have their particular 

“ magiſtrates. You know how earneſtly I op- 
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h * poſed theſe innovations; but in ſpite of all I | 

y, * could do, you aſſented in this point alſo? you al- | 

2 « lowed the people to have tribunes, that is to ſay, | 
* perpetual ringleaders of ſedition. The people, 

. „ intoxicated with fury, would even have this new | 

$, % magiſtracy contecrated in a particular manner, | 

1- ce which had never been allowed to the conſulſhip 

u « itſelf, the firſt dignity in the republic. The ſenate 

e * conſented to every thing, leſs out of kindneſs 

je for the people than want of reſolution ; the per- 

t- « fon of the tribunes was declared ſacred and in- 

re * violable, and a law made to that effect. The. 

ne ** people required that it ſhould be confirmed with 

'n * the moſt ſolemn oaths; and that day, my fa- 

of * thers, you ſwore upon the altars the deſtruction 

u- & of youſelves and children. What has been the 

of * fruit of all theſe favours ? Your eaſineſs has on- 

fe * ly ſerved to make you contemptible in the eyes 

es. * of the people, and to increaſe the pride and in- 

un © ſolence of their tribunes. They now begin to 


els e ſet up new rights for themſelves; and theſe mo 

to dern magiſtrates, who ought to live merely like 

he © private men, take upon them to convene the al- 
* ſemblies of the people, and without our privity 
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procure laws to be enacted by the voices of a 


baſe rabble. d 


c And yet it is to ſo odious a tribunal that they 
now ſummon a patrician, a ſenator, a-citizen of 
your order ; Coriolanus that great captain, and 
that | wp! man, yet more illuſtrious for his ad- 
hereifce to the intereſts of the ſenate than for his 
valour, They preſume to make ir a crime in a 
ſenator to ſpeak his opinion in full ſenate, 
with that freedom which is ſo becoming a Ro- 
man; and if you yourlelves had not been his 
buckler and defence, they had aſſaſſinated, even 
in your preſence, one of your moſt illuſtrious 
citizens. The majeſty of the ſenate was juſt go- 
ing to be violated by 1o baſe a murder; the re- 
ſpect due to your dignity was quite forgot, and 
you yourſelves ' were loſing your liberty and 
empire, 

The reſolution and courage which you ſhewed 


upon this laſt occaſion, in ſome meaſure awaked 


theſe madmen from their drunken fit. They 
ſeem now to be aſhamed of a crime that they 
could not complear ; they deſiſt from the vio- 
lent methods which they found would not ſuc- 
ceed, and ſeemingly have recourſe to juſtice, and 
the rules of the law, | | 

„ But what is this juſtice, immortal gods, which 
theſe men of blood would introduce ! they en- 
deavour by ſubmiſſive means to ſurpriſe you in- 
to a ſenatus wn/ultum, that may give them power 
to drag the beſt citizen of Rome to puniſhment. 
They alledge the Lex Valeria as the rule of your 
conduct; but does not every body know, that this 
law, which allows of appeals to the afſembly of 
the people, relates only to ſuch poor plebeians, 


as being deſtiture of all other protection, might 


be oppreſſed by the credit ot a ſtrong cabal? 


© The text of the law is plain; it expreſsly ſays, 


that a citizen condemned by the conſuls ſhould 
“ have 
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t have liberty to appeal to the people. Publicola 
« by this law only gave an aſſylum to thoſe un- 
« happy men that had reaſon to complain of ha- 
« ving been condemned by prejudiced judges: The 
deſign of the law was only to have their cauſes 
heard over again; and when you afterwards 
conſented to the creation of the tribunes, neither 
you, nor even the people themſelves, ever in- 
« tended any thing more in the eftabliſhment of 
t theſe new magiſtrates, than that this law*might 
be furniſhed with protectors, and the poor with 
advocates that might prevent their being oppreſ- 
ſed by the great. What relation is there between 
ſuch a law and the caſe of a ſenator of an or- 
« der ſuperior to the people, and who is account- 
« able for his conduct to none but the ſenate ? 
%% To ſhew that the Lex Valeria relates only to pri- 
% vate plebeians; for about ſeventeen years that 
it has been made, let Decius only give me an in- 
& ſtance of one ſingle patrician that was ever called 
ein judgment before the people by virtue of that 
« law, and our diſpute will be at an end. And 
« indeed what juſtice would there be in delivering 
« up a ſenator to the fury of the tribunes, and to 
| „ ſuffer the people to be judges in their own 
© cauſe; as if their tumultuous aſſemblies, directed 
by ſuch ſeditious magiſtrates, could be without 
a rejudice, without hatred, and witbout paſſion ? 
. hus, O fathers, it is my advice, that before you 
r * determine upon any thing, you maturely weigh 
x that in this affair your intereſts are inſeparable 
r from thoſe of Coriolanus ; for the reſt, I am 
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5 © not for your revoking the favours you have 
f &© granted the people, by whatever means they ob- 
* * tained them; but I cannot forbear exhorting 
t * you to refuſe boldly for the future whatever 

? „ they ſhall think to get of you contrary to 
8. * your own authority, and the form of our go- 
d « vernment.“ 3 
vc a a 
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It is plain by theſe two oppoſite ſpeeches of De- 
cius and Appius, that the buſineſs. of Coriolanus 
was only uſed as a colour to affairs of greater 
importance. The true cauſe of the diſpute and 
animoſity between the two parties was this, That 
the nobles and patricians affirmed, that by the 
expuliion of the kings they ſucceeded in their 
authority, and that the government. ought to be. 
purely ariſtocratic ; whereas the tribunes, by new 
laws, endeavoured. to turn it into a democracy, 
and to bring the whole authority into the hands of 
the people, whom they governed as they pleaſed. 
Thus ambition, intereſt, and jealouſy animated the. 
two parties, and made the wiſeſt men apprehenſive 
of a new ſeparation, or of a civil war. 

This was what Valcrius, that conſular who had 
been ſo ſerviceable in the agreement upon the. 
Mons Sacer, repreſented to the ſenate in terms 
equally ſtrong and moving. He was a true repub- 
lican, and was diſpleaſed to ſee the nobles, and all 
thoſe of his order, conſtantly affecting a diſtinction 
and power ever odious in a free ſtate. As he was 
maſter of a ſweet inſinuating eloquence, he firſt 
ſpoke much in general of the bencfits of peace, and 
of the neceſſity of preſerving union in the republic. 
Then he proceeded to the affair of Corialanus, and 
declared himſelf for referring the cognizance of it 
to the aſſembly of the people. He maintained that 
the ſenate, by letting go ſome little of its authority, 
ſecured the duration of it; that it would be ſtrong- 
er if it were leſs, and that nothing was more likely 
to diſarm the people's rage againſt that illuſtrious 
criminal, than the granting them the judgment of 
him: "That the multitude, charm'd with ſuch con- 
deicention, would abſtain from condemning a 
man whom they knew to be ſo dear to the ſenate: 
And that to appeaſe them compleatly, he would 
have all the ſenators diſperſe themſelves among the 
aſſembly, and cach endeavour by a more gentle and 

popular 
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popular behaviour, to win over the plebeians he 
was acquainted with, 
Valerius then turning to Coriolanus, beſought 
him in the moſt tender manner to give peace to the 
republic: © Go, Coriolanus, ſays he, offer yourſelf 
«« generouſly to the people's judgment; this is the 
* only way of juſtifying yourſelt that is worthy of 
you; this is the ſureſt means to filence thole 
„ who accuſe you of aiming at the tyranny. The 
« people, moved with beholding ſo great a ſoul 
„ bending under the power of their tribunes, can 
* never bring themſelves to pronounce ſentence of 
„ condemnation upon Coriolanus ; whereas, if 
you perſiſt in ſhewing a contempt for that tri- 
* bunal, if you decline their juſtice, and continue 
*« obſtinately reſolute to be tried only by the con- 
* ſuls, you will occaſion a conteſt between the ſe- 
* nate and the people, and kindle a dreadful ledi- 
« tion. You alone will be the fatal torch; and 
c who can tell how far the flame may run? Set 
% before your eyes the frightful image of a civil 
„% war: the laws without force: the magiſtrates 
« without power; fury and violence poſſeſſing 
both parties: fire and ſword gleaming on all 
© ſides, and your fellow citizens murdering each 
% other: the wife calling upon you tor her huſ- 
“% band, the father for his children; all loadin 
* you with imprecations. Laſtly, conſider Rome, 
% to whom the gods have promijed fo glorious a 
* deſtiny. finking under the rage of the two par- 
% ties, and buried beneath her own ruins.” | 
Valerius, who fincerely loved his country, 
ſoftened by the idea of theſe great calamities, could 
not reſtrain his tears, which fell in ſpite of himſelf ; 
and the tears of a conſular, venerable for his age 
and dignities, more eloquent even than his diſ- 
courſe, touched the greater part of the ſenators, 
and diſpoſed their minds to peace. 
; Then 
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Then Valerius, finding that he was maſter of the 
aſſembly, raiſed his voice, and as if he had got 
freſh ſtrength, or were become another man, ſhew- 
ed himſelf undiſguiſed, and ſpoke to them with 
that authority which his age and long experience in 
affairs gave him. © We are made to fear, crics 
« he, that the public liberty will be in imminent 
% danger, if we grant fo much power to the peo- 
ple, and allow them to try thoſe of our order 
& that ſhall be accuſed by the tribunes. I am per- 
« ſfuaded on the contrary, that nothing is more 
4% likely to preſerve it. The republic conſiſts of 
« two orders, patricians and plebeians; the queſ- 
tion is, which of thoſe two orders may moſt ſafe- 
ly be truſted with the guardianſhip of that ſacred 
* depcitum, our liberty, I maintain that it will be 
% more ſecure in the hands of the people, who 
« deſire only not to be oppreſt, than in thoſe of 
* the nobles who all have a violent thirſt of domi- 
* nion. Theſe patricians, inveſted with the prime 
« magiſtracies, diſtinguiſhed by their birth, their 
* wealth and their honours, willalways be power- 
* ful enough to hold the people to their duty: 
« And the people, when they have the authority 
* of the laws, being naturally haters and jealous 
„of all exalted power, will by their watch- 
* fulneſs over the actions of the great. ſtrike 
** the terror of the ſeverity. of their judgments in- 
© to ſuch of the patricians as might be tempted to 
« aſpire to the tyranny. You aboliſhed the roy- 
„ alty conſcript fathers, becauſe the authority of 
„% a ſingle man grew exorbitant. Not fatistied 
„ with dividing the ſovereign power between two 
« annual. magiſtrates, you gave them beſides a 
% council of three hundred ſenators to be in- 
« Tneftors over their conduct and moderators of 
te their authority. But this very -icnate, ſo formi- 
« dable to the kings and to the conſuls, has no- 
« thing in the republic to balance their power. 

i * I know. 
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I know very well that hitherto, thanks be to 
the gods, we have had all the reaſon in the world 
to be contented with their moderation. But 
then I know not whether we are not obliged for 
this to the fear of our enemies abroad, and to 
thoſe -ontinual wars which we have been forced 
to maintain; but who will be anſwerable that 
for the future our ſucceſſors, growing more 
haughty and more potent by a long peace, may 
not make attempts upon the liberty of their 
country, and that in the very ſenate itſelf ſome 
ſtrong faction may not ariſe, whoſe leader may 


% find ways to become the tyrant of his country, 


cc 
LL 
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if there be not at the ſame time out of the 
ſenate ſome other power, which by means of 
the accuſations to be brought into the aſſembly 
of the people, may be able to withſtand the am- 
bitious enterprizes of the great ? 
„Perhaps the queſtion may be ſtarted, Whether 
the ſame inconveniency is not to be apprehend- 
ed from the part of the people, and whether it 
is poſſible to make ſuſficient proviſion, that there 
ſhall not at ſome time ariſe among the plebeians, 
a head of a party that will abuſe his influence 
over the minds of the multitude, and under 
the old pretence of defending the people's inte- 
reſts, in the end oppreſs both their liberty and 
that of the ſenate ? But you muſt needs know, 
that upon the leaſt danger which the republic 
may ſcem to be in on that ſide, our conſuls have 
wer to name a dictator, whom they will never 
chuſe but from among your own body; that this 
ſupreme magiſtrate, the abſolute maſter of the 
lives of his fellow-citizens, is alone able by his 
authority to diſſipate a popular faction; and the 
wiſdom of our laws has allowed him that for- 
midable power but for ſix months, for fear he 
ſhould abuſe it, and employ in the eſtabliſhment 
of his tyranny, an authority intruſted with him 
+. 3 
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% only to deſtroy that of any other ambitious 
c men. Thus, added Valerius, with a mutual in- 
4 ſpection the ſenate will be watchful over the be- 
* haviour of the conſuls, the people over that of 
« the ſenate ; and the dictator, when the ſtate of 
6 affairs requires the interpoſition of ſuch an of- 
0 fice, will {ſerve as a curb to the ambition of both. 
„% The more eyes that there are upon the conduct 
*« of every branch of our legiſlature, the more ſe- 
* cure will be our liberty, and the more perfect 
„ our conſtitution.“ | 

Other ſenators, who were of the ſame opinion, 
added, that nothing was more likely to preſerve 
their liberty, than to allow every Roman citizen 
compriſed in the cenſus, the privilege of impeach- 
ing before the aſſembly of the people, any that 
ſhould violate the laws ; that this-right of accuſa- 
tion would not only keep the great in awe, but al- 
ſo be ſerviceable in giving vent to the murmurs of 
the people, which without thoſe complaints might 
run up to ſedition. Thus it was reſolved by plu- 
rality of voices to leave this affair to the judgment 


of the people. And this was the more willingly 


agreed to, becauſe the petition which the tribunes 


had firſt made for a ſenatus conſultum to empower 


them to proſecute the accuſed, would, for the fu- 
ture, ſtand as a new precedent of the ' ſenate's pri- 
vilege and authority. Though this ſociety knew 
they were about to ſacrifice an innocent man to the 
paſlion of his enemies, the public quiet prevailed 
above any private concern, and the /enatus con ſul- 
tum was immediately drawn. But before it was 
ſigned. Coriolanus, who found the ſenate were 
giving him up, defire leave to ſpeak ; and having 
obtained it. You know, conſcript fathers, ſays he, 
„ addrefling himſelf to the ſenators, what the whole 
% courle of my life has hitherto been, You know 
* that this obſtinate hatred of the people, and that 
“ unjuſt perſecution which I now ſuffer from it, 

1 * are 
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* are occaſioned only by the inviolable zeal which 


* 1. have always ſhewn for the. intereſts of this 
% body. I will not inſiſt upon the returns I now 
© meet with; the event will ſhew the weakneſs 


* and perhaps the malice of the counſels which 
* are given you in this affair, But fince Valerius's 


% opinion has at length prevailed, let me know at 
te leaft what is the crime that I am charged with, 
„% and upon what conditions I am delivered over to 
* the fury of my adverſaries.” 

Coriolanus ſaid this “, to find out whether the 
tribunes would ground their accuſation upon the 
ſpeech he had made in full ſenate, This was indeed 
the only caufe of the rage of the tribunes againſt 
that ſenator, whom they could never forgive the 
propoſal he had made to aboliſh the tribuneſhip; 
but as they feared they ſhould make themſelves too 
odious to the ſenate, if they pretended to call e- 
very ſenator to account for the opinions he ſhould 
give in the public deliberations; they declared, af- 
ter conferring together, that they would confine 
their whole acculation to the ſingle crime of ty- 
ranny. | 

If it beſo, replied Coriolanus, and I have no- 
* thing to clear myſelf of but a calumny ſo ill- 
“grounded, I freely yield myſelf to the judgment 
* of the people, and do not oppoſe the ſigning of the 
„ ſenatus conſultum.” The ſenate was not diſpleaſed 
to ſee the affair take this turn, and that no men- 


tion would be made of what had paſſed in the laſt 


afſembly, which muſt have brought the honour and 
authority of their body into the diſpute, Thus, with 
the conſent of all parties, the decree was ſigned, al- 
lowing the perſon accuſed ſeven and twenty days 
to prepare his defence, This decree was put into 
the hands of the tribunes, and for fear leſt not- 
withſtanding their promiſe they ſhould till pretend 
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in the aſſembly of the people to urge as an article 
againſt Coriolanus, what he had advanced with re- 
lation to the tribuneſhip and the price to be fixed 
upon the corn; they made another fenatus con- 
ſultum, diſcharging him from all proſecutions: that 
might be raiſed againſt him upon either of thoſe 
accounts: a precaution which the ſenate took, that 
they might not have the uneaſineſs to ſee it diſcuſ- 
cuſſed before the people, how far the ſenators 
might carry the freedom of their opinions. The 
tribunes, after having read the ſenate's decree in 
the firſt aſſembly of the people, exhorted all the ci- 
tizens of the republic, as well thoſe that dwelt in 
Rome, as the inhabitants of the country, to be at 
the forum on the day appointed for the deciſion 
of this buſineſs. Moſt of the plebeians waited im- 
patiently till the time ſhould come when they might 


fignalize their hatred againſt Coriolanus, and they 


ſeemed as zealous againſt that ſenator. as if his de- 
ſtruction were the ſafety of the republic. 

At length the fatal day appeared when this great 
affair was to be decided; and an innumerable 
multitude crowded the forum very early in 
the morning. The tribunes, who knew what 
they did, ſeparated them by tribes before the ſena- 
tors came; whereas, from the reign of Servius 
Tullius, the voices had always been gathered by 
centuries. This ſingle difference gave the deciding 
turn to this affair, and always afterwards was ſuffi- 
cient to weigh down the ſcale in favour either of the 
people or of the patricians. The conſuls being 
come to the aſſembly, were for keeping up the an- 
cient cuſtom, not doubting but they could ſave 
Coriolanus if the voices were reckoned by centu- 
ries. in which the patricians themſelves and the 
richeſt citizens had the majority. But the tribunes 
no leſs artful, and more reſolute, alledged that in 
an affair which concerned the rights of the people 
and the public liberty, it was but juſt that every 
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citizen, without reſpe& to wealth or rank, ſhould 
have his vote in particular, and loudly declared 
they would never conſent that the voices ſhould 
be collected otherwiſe than by tribes and by tale. 
This diſpute was carried very far; but at length 
the ſenate, who would not make Coriolanus's ac- 
cuſation a conteſt of their own, and who were ap- 
prehenfive their authority would be attacked di- 
rectly, gave way as uſual to the obſtinacy of the 
magiſtrates of the people. ; 
However, Minucius the firſt conſul, to hide, if 
poſſible, the weakneſs and indecd the ſcandal of 
this conduct in the ſenate, mounted the roſtrum: 
He opened his diſcourſe with. the advantges flow- 
in from peace and union, and the calamities which 
attended diſcord, From theſe common places, he 
*proceeded to the affection which the ſenate had for 
the people, and the favours it had heaped upon 
them at ſeveral times. He declared that all che re- 
turn they aſked was Coriolanus's diſcharge, anc 
exhorted the plebeians to conſider leſs a few words 
which had eſcaped him in the heat of his diſcourſe, 
than the important ſervices which that generous 
citizen had done the commonwealth : * Be fatiſ- 
« fied, Romans, added he, with the ſubmiſſion of 
that great man; and let it not be faid, that fo 
« illuſtrious a citizen underwent the forms of 
« juſtice like a criminal.” Sicinius anſwered, chat 
if ſuch indulgence were to take place in the govern- 
ment of ſtates, none would be fecure. That 
all who had done great ſervices, might there 
atempt the moſt unjuſt actions with impunity, 
That in monarchies the king had power to forgive; 
but in commonwealths the laws alone governed, and 
thoſe laws, deaf to all ſolicitations, puniſhed guilt 
wirh the ſame ſtrictneis of juſtice, that they rewarded 
virtue, | 
_ « Since, notwithſtanding our intreaties, replied 
* Minutius, you obttinatcly inſiſt that Coriolanus 
„ „ thall 
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« ſhall be tried by the ſuffrages of the aſſembly, 


+ I demand that, purſuant to your agreement 
* with the ſenate, you confine your accuſation 
** to the {ſingle article of tyranny, and bring 
«« proofs and witneſſes of this crime. For, added 
* the conſul, as to what he has ſaid in our aflem- 
% blies; beſides that you have no right to take 
«  cognizance of any thing of that nature, the ſe- 
nate has diſcharged him of it.” And as a proof 
of what he ſaid, he read aloud the ſenatus conſul- 
tum relating to it : he then came down from the 
roſtrum ; and this was all the afliſtance that the il- 
luſtrious criminal received from the timorous poli- 
cy of the ſenate, 

Sicinius then aroſe, and repreſented to the peo- 
ple, 'That Coriolanus, a deſcendant from the kings 
of Rome, had long ſought to make himſelf the 
tyrant of his country. That his birth, his courage, 
- thoſe numerous adherents who might be called his 
Guſt Fines made him but too ſuſpicious. That 
they could not be too fearful, that the valour fo 
much cried up by the patricians would be pernici- 
ous to his fellow-citizens. That he was too guilty 
the moment he had rendered himſelf ſuſn2$2J and 
formidable. That in matter of government, the 
bare appearance of affecting the tyranny was a 
crime. worthy of death, or at leaſt of baniſhment. 
Sicinius would not explain himſelf more openly, 
before he had heard 1 defence, to the 
intent, that in his reply he might play the whole 
ſtrength of his accuſation againſt the parts moſt 
weakly defended: an artifice which he had con- 
certed with Decius, who was to ſpeak in his turn to 
this affair. | | | 

Coriolanus then preſented himſelf in the aſſem - 
bly with a courage deſerving a better fortune, and 
anſwered the ſuſpicions, which the tribune had en- 
deavoured to throw ſo. maliciouſly upon his con- 


duct, with a bare recital of his ſervices. He ego 
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with his firſt campaigns he gave an account of all 
the engagements in which he had fought, the 
wounds he had received, the military honours 
which his generals had beſtowed upon him; and 
laſtly, the ſeveral poſts in the army through which 
he had gradually paſſed: He expoſed to the view 
of the whole people a great number of different 
crowns, which he had received either for mount- 
ing the breach firſt4n aſſaults; or for having firſt 
broke into the enemy's camp; or laſtly, for 
having in various battles faved the lives of a 
great number of citizens: He called them aloud, . 


each by his name, and cited them as witneſſes of 


what he advanced. Thoſe men, who were moſtl 
plebeians, immediately aroſe, and gave public teſti- 
mony of the obligations they lay under to him. 
„% We have frequently, cried they, beheld him 
*« -fingly break through the cloſeſt battalions of the 
enemy to fave a citizen oppreſſed. with numbers. 
„ It is by him alone we live, and that we now ſee 
% ourſelves in our on, country, and in the em- 


«braces of our families. Our gratitude is urged 
«againſt him as a crime; that great man, and 


* that excellent citizen is accuſed of evil-defigns, . 
« becauſe they whoſe lives he has ſaved attend him 
© in his train like his clients. Can we do other- 
©-wiſe without the moſt deteſtable baſeneſs ? Can 
* our intereſts ever be divided from his? If you- 


„ only defire a fine, we offer all we have in the 


% world: if you condemn him to exile, we baniſh - 
© ourſelves with him: And if the obſtinate fury 
© -of his enemies would have his life, let them take 

© ours rather. They are his, by the juſteſt of 


titles: We ſhall only reſtore him what every 


« one of us owes wholly to his valour, and we 
* ſhall ſave to the republic a moſt valuable ci- 
„ tizen.” * | | 
Thoſe generous plebeians in- pronouncing theſe 
words ſhed floods of tears, ſtretched out their 
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hands to the aſſembly after the manner of ſuppli- 
cants, and eadgavoured to work upon the multi- 
tude, Then Coriolanus, tearing away his robe, 
ſhewed. his breaſt all covered with the ſcars of a 
great, number of wounds which he had received: 
It was to ſave theſe worthy men, ſays he, it was to 
* reſcuctheſe good citizens out of the hands of our 
t enemies, that I have a thouſand times ventured 
„ my life, Let the tribunes, if they can, ſhew 
ho ſuch actions can ſtand with the treacherous 
*« deſigns which they lay to my charge. Is it pro- 
«© bable, that an enemy of the people would expoſe 
„ himſelf to ſo many dangers in war to ſave thoſe 
* very men whom he is accuſed of endeavouring 
*« to deſtroy in peace? | | 
'This 3 ſupported by a noble air, and 
chat confidence which flows from innocence and 
truth, made the people aſhamed of their malice. 
The beſt men of that order cried out, that they 
ought to acquit ſo good a citizen. But the tribune 
Decius, alarm'd at this change, riſing up, as he 
had agreed with his colleague dicinius, Though 
** the ſenate does not allow us, ſays he, to prove 
« the ill defigns of this enemy of the people, by 
& the odious words which he ſpoke in Fun ſenate, 
ye ſhall not want other proofs no leſs eſſential. 
„ ] will only mention ſome actions where that 
« ſp.rit of tyranny and pride are no leſs apparent. 
«« You know that according 10 our laws, the ſpoils 
of the enemy belong to the Roman people; that 
«. neither the ſoldiers, nor their general himſelf has 
power io diſpoſe of them: but that all ought to 
be ſold, and the price ariſing trom them carried 
© by a quzſtor into the public treaſury; ſuch is 
*« the uſage and conſtitution of our government. 
*« Nevertheſs, contrary to theſe laws, which are 
„as antient as Rome itſelf, Coriolanus having got 
* conſiderable booty in the territorics of the 
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„ Antiates, divided it among his friends by his 


« private authority ; and the tyrant gave them the 
« people's due, as the firſt fruits of their conſpi- 
„% racy, He muſt therefore either deny a notori- 

ous fact, and ſay, that he did not diſpoſe of 
this booty, or clic maintain that he had power 
to do it without violating the laws. So that 
« without ſheltering himſelf under theſe vain ex- 
4% clamations of his adherenis, or all thoſe ſcars - 
«© which he ſhews with ſo much oftentation, I call 
« upon him to anſwer to this one article which I 
« urge againſt him,” , 

It is true, Coriolanus had made this diſtribution 
of the plunder, or rather had ſuffered bis ſoldlers 
to take each his ſhare. But he was ſo far from 
diſpoſing of it only in favour of his friends and 
creatures, as was objected to him, that it is certain, 
his ſoldiers, who made part of that very people 
who now proſecuted him with ſo much violence, 
received the whole benefit of that pillage. To ex- 
plain this fact, it is neceſſary to be informed that 
the Antiates taking advantage of the-famine. with 


which Rome was afflicted, and of the diſcord which 


raged between the. people and the ſenate, had made 
incurſions up to the very gates of the city, and yet 
the people could not be prevailed upon to march 
out to drive back the enemy. Coriolanus could 
not bear this inſult: he aſked leave of the conſuls 
to take arms, He put himſelf at the head of his 
friends, and io induce the plebeian ſoldiers to 
follow him, , promiſed to bring them home la- 
den with booty. The ſoldiers, who were well ac- 
quainted with his valour and experience in war, 
and who beſides found themſclves ſharply preſt by 
hunger, crowded to his itandard, Coriolanus, fol- 
lowed by the braveſt plebcians, marched out of 
Rome, ſurpriſed the enemies ſcattered all over the 
country, beat them in ſeveral engagements, drove 
them quite into their own territorics, and at laſt 


forced 
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forced them to ſhut themſelves up in Antium. He 
then uſed repriſals, and while he held the gates of 
that city as it were ſealed up by the fear of his 
arms, and the terror of his name, his ſoldiers in 
their turn ravaged their territory, cut down their 
corn, and gathered in their harveſt ſword in hand, 
hat general gave his conſent to their keeping this 
grain, only to help them to ſupport their wives and 
children, and by their example to incite the reſt of 
the plebeians to ſeek proviſions boldly in the coun- 
of their enemies. 

But thoſe of the people who had not had any 
hand in this dition, could not without a ſecret 
jealouſy behold Coriolanus's ſoldiers return into 
Nome laden with corn. Decius, who had diſco- 
vered theſe ſentiments in them, reſolved to improve 
them to his own ends, and doubted not but thoſe 
Plebeians, envious of the good fortune of their 
neighbours, would readily condemn Coriolanus for 
a generous action by which they themſelves had re- 
ceived no benefit. | 
hat tribune, who was urgent and audacious, . 
inſolently aſked Coriolanus whether he was king of 
Rome, and by what authority he had diſpoſed of 
"what belonged to the republic. Coriolanus, ſur- 
priſed at an acuſation againſt which he had pre- 
pared no defence, contented himſelf with giving a 
bare relation of the matter of fact, as we have 
ſtated it. He repreſented that one part of the peo- 
ple had received the advantage of the ſpoils of the 
enemy, and called with a loud voice the centurions - 
and chief of the plebeians that went with him in 
that incurſion, to bear teſtimony to the truth. 
but thoſe who had not been ſharers in the corn of 
the Antiates, being more numerous than Corio- 
lanus's ſoldiers, made ſo much noiſe, that thoſe 
"captains could nor be heard. The tribuncs find- 
ing the people were blown up again to their former 
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the ſuffrages; and Coriolanus was at length con- 
demned to 1 baniſhment. | 
' Moſt of the nobles and patricians thought 
themſelves in a manner baniſhed with 
this great man “, who had always been Tear of 
the defender and ſupporter of their order. Rome 
At firſt they were under a general conſter- 262. 
nation; but indignation and rage quickly 
ſucceeded. Some reproached Valerius, that he had 
miſ-led the ſenate by his artful diſcourſes ; others 
reproached themſelves for their exceſs of conde- 
ſcenſion to the people; all repented that they had 
not rather endured the laſt extremitics, than have 
abandoned fo illuſtrious a citizen to the infolence 
of a ſeditious rabble. | 
Coriolanus, alone unconcerned in appearance at 
his diſgrace, left the aſſembly with the ſame trans» 
quillity as if had been acquitted. He went firſt to 
his houſe, where he found his mother, named 
Veturia, and Volumnia his wife all drowned in 
tears, and in the fii ſttranſports of their grief. He 
exhorted them in few words to dear this reverſe of 
fortune with conſtancy ; and after having recom- 
meinaed to them the care of his children, which 
were yet but infants, he ſtrait left his houſe and 
Rome, ſingle, and without permitting any of his 
friends to accompany him, or any of his ſervants 
or flaves to attend him. Some patricians and, ſome 
young ſenators only went with him to the gates of the 
city ; but without ſpeaking one word to them, or 
uttering the leaſt complaint, he parted from them, 
neither thanking them for what was paſt, nor en- 
treating them about the future. Acids as 
Never did the people teſtify more joy, no not 
even upon vanquiſhing the greateſt enemies of 
Rome, than they ſhewed for the advantage they 
had now gained over the ſenate, and the body of 
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forced them to ſhut themſelves up in Antium. He 
then uſed repriſals, and while he held the gates of 
that city as it were ſealed up by the fear of his 
arms, and the terror of his name, his ſoldiers in 
their turn ravaged their territory, cut down their 
corn, and gathered in their harveſt ſword in hand, 


That general gave his conſent to their keeping this 


grain, only to help them to ſupport their wives and 
children, and by their example to incite the reſt of 
the plebeians to ſeek provifions boldly in the coun- 

of their enemies. | 

But thoſe. of the people who had not had any 
hand in this expedition, could not without a ſecret 
jealouſy behold Coriolanus's ſoldiers return into 
Rome laden with corn. Decius, who had diſco- 
vered theſe ſentiments in them, reſolved to improve 
them to his own ends, and doubred not but thoſe 
plebeians, envious of the good fortune of their 
neighbours, would readily condemn Coriolanus for 
a generous action by which they themſelves had re 
ceived no benefit. 

That tribune, who was urgent and audacious, 

inſolently aſked Coriolanus whether he was king of 
Rome, and by what authority he had diſpoſed of 


what belonged to the republic. Coriolanus, ſur- 


iſed at an acuſation againſt which he had pre- 
pared no defence, contented himſelt with giving a 


bare relation of the matter of fact, as we have 


ſtated it. He repreſented that one part of the peo- 
ple had received the advantage of the ſpoils of the 
enemy, and called wi ha loud voice the centurions - 
and chief of the plebeians that went with him in 


that incurſion, to bear teſtimony to the truth. 


but thoſe who had not been ſharers in the corn of 
the Antiates, being more numerous than Corio- 
lanus's ſoldiers, made ſo much noiſe, that thoſe 
captains could not be heard. The tribuncs find- 
ing tne people were blown up again to their former 
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the ſuffrages; and Coriolanus was at length con- 
dem ned to perpetual baniſhmept. 
Moſt of the nobles and patricians thought 
themſelves in a manner baniſhed with 
this great man“, who had always been Trar of 
the defender and ſupporter of their order. Rome 
At firſt they were under a general conſter- 262. 
nation ; but indignation and rage quickly | 
ſucceeded. Some reproached Valerius, that he had 
miſ-led the ſenate by his artful diſcourſes; others 
reproached themſelves for their exceſs of conde- 
ſcenſion to the people; all repented that they had 
not rather endured the laſt extremities, than have ] 
abandoned fo illuſtrious a citizen to the inſolence If 
of a ſeditious rabble. 14 
Coriolanus, alone unconcerned in appearance at 14 
his diſgrace, left the aſſembly with the ſame tran- 1 
quillity as if had been acquitted. He went firſt to i 
his houſe, where he found his mother, named ö 
Veturia, and Volumnia his wife all drowned in | | 
tears, and in the fii ſt tranſports of their grief. He 
exhorted them in few words to bear this reverſe of I 
fortune with conſtancy ; and after having recom- 14 
meiided to them the care of his children, which | 
were yet but infants, he ſtrait left his houſe and 1! Bl 
Rome, ſingle, and without peraitting any of his 1 | 
friends to accompany him, or any of his ſervants 1 | 
or ſlaves to attend him. Some patricians and ſome 
young ſenators only went with him to the gates of the 
city ; but without ſpeaking one word to them, or 
uttering the leaſt complaint, he parted from them, 
neither thanking them for what was paſt, nor en- 01 
treating them about the future. 114 
Never did the people teſtify more joy, no not 0/1 
even upon vanquiſhing the greateſt enemies of 14 | | 
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Rome, than they ſhewed for the advantage they 
had now gained over the ſenate and the body of 
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the nobility. The form of the government re- 
ceived an abſolute change by the condemnation and 
exile of Coriolanus ; and the people, who before 
were dependent upon the patricians, were now be- 
come their judges, and had got themſelves a right 
to decide the fate of the greateſt in the common- 
wealth. | c 
And indeed the ſovereign authority was now 
paſſed from the ſenate into the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple *; or, to ſpeak more truly, into the hands of 
their tribunes, who, under pretence of defending 
the concerns of private n made themſelves 
the arbiters of the government. The conſuls alone, 
thoſe ſupreme heads of the republic, were the on- 
ly perſons they ſtood in awe of. It was to weaken 
their power and credit, that they endeavoured to 
keep that dignity from falling to apy, but patri- 
eicians devoted to their intereſts, or ſo little e- 
ſteemed as to give them no cauſe to be apprehen- 
five of any thing they could do And to prepare 
tur multitude to give their votes conformable to 
their private views, they with great cunning infi- 
nuated in all aſſemblies. that the beſt captains were 
not the moſt fit to govern a commonwealth. That 
men of their exalted courage, being always uſcd 
to an abſolute power in the armies, brought home 
with their victories a ſpirit of pride, ever danger- 
ous in a free ſtare. That in the fatal obligation 
the people lay under, to chuſe their conſuls only out 
of the body of the patricians, it was of great im- 
port ince to them to pick out men of but moderate 
talents, capable of buſineſs, but without too great 
an elevation and ſuperiority. | 

The pople, who now only acted according to 
the impreſſion they received from their magiſtrates, 
refuſed their voices to the greateſt men in the re- 
public, in the comitia held in the conſulate of Q. 
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Sulpitius and Sp. Largius for the election of their 
ſucceſſors. The ſenators and patricians were for- 
merly uſed to diſpoſe as they pleaſed of that great 
dignity, becauſe none could be elected, but in an 
aſſembly by centuries, wherein the nobility had the 
majority of voices. But now the people out- 
numbered the patricians by the artful management 
of the tribunes, who found ways to gain ſome and 
intimidate others “. C. Julius and P. Pinarius Ru- 
fus were proclaimed conſuls: they were 

but indifferent ſoldiers, had no credit in Year of 
the ſenate, and would never have attained Rome 
that dignity if they had deſerved it. 204. 

We may obſerve upon this occaſion, 

that the ſenate and the people, always oppoſite in 
their opinions, both acted contrary to their real 
intereſts, and ſeemed to aim at joining two things 
incompatable. All the Romans, as well patricians 
as plebeians, aſpired to the conqueſt of Italy; the 
command of the armies was reſerved to the Patri- 
cians only, who were in poſſeſſion of the dignities 
of the ſtate ; they had no ſoldiers but the plebeians, 
whom they would reduce to that timid ſubmiſſion 
and that ſervile dependence, which they could 
ſcarce have expected in mean artificers, and a po- 
pulace bred up and educated in obſcurity. 'The 
people, on the contrary, powerful, numerous, 
and full of that ruggedneſs growing from a conti- 
nual exerciſe of arms, in order to leſſen the autho- 
rity of the government, deſired no conſuls and ge- 
ncrals, but what would be indulgent, meek, com- 
placent to the multitude, and ſuch as would behave 
themſelves towards their ſoldiers, rather with the 
modeſt manners of equality, than with that lofty 
and imperious air which the command of armies 
naturally gives a general. In order to put an end 
to the miſunderſtanding which was between thoſe 
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two orders of the republic, either they ought both 
of them jointly to content themſelves peaceably 
with the narrow limits of their little ſtate, without 
undertaking to make conqueſts ; or the patricians, 
if they were deſirous of ſubduing their neighbours, 
ſhould have allowed a greater ſhare in the govern- 
ment to a warlike people, citizens during winter, 
but ſoldiers all the ſummer; and the people, on 
their fide, ſhould have named to the command none 
but the beſt generals in the republic. 

I owe this reflection to the events that follow; 
and we ſhall ſee that it was not long before the 
people repented their having intruſted the govern- 
ment of the ſtate, and the command of the armies, 
to two men equally incapable of thoſe functions. 

Coriolanus, wandering about after his departure 
from Rome, did not ſo much look out for an aſy- 
lum or retreat, is for means and opportunities of 
avenging his wrongs, That exalted ſpirit, that 
Roman ſo unmoveable in appearance, being now 
wholly given over to himſelf, could not reſiſt the 
ſecret motions of his reſentment ; and in the de- 
figns which he had laid for the deſtruction of his 
enemies, he was not aſhamed to involve the ruin 
of his country itſelf, He ſpent the firſt days of 
his baniſhment at a country ſeat. His mind, toſt 
about by violent paſſions, formed ſucceſſively dif- 
ferent ſchemes, At length, after having caſt his 
eyes upon the ſeveral nations, that were neighbours 
and enemies to Rome, Sabins, Aqui, Tuſcans, 
Volſci, and Hernici, he found none that ſeemed 
more inveterate againſt the Romans, and at the 
fame time more in a condition to enter into a war, 
than the Volſci the inhabitants of the ancient La- 
tium. 

They were a republic, or a community conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral little towns united by a league, and 
governed by an aſſembly of deputies from each 
canton, This nation bordering upon Rome, and 
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jcalous of her riſing greatneſs, had always oppoſed 
it with remarkable courage; but the war had not 
been ſo ſucceſsful to them as they expected. The 
Romans had taken from them ſeveral {mall bo- 
roughs, and part of their territory; ſo that in the 
laſt war, the Volſci, after having been beaten in 
ſeveral engagements, were at length reduced to a 
neceſſity of ſuing for a truce for two years, in or- 
der to get time to repair their broken ſtrength: 
but this did not leſſen the animoſity which burned 
in their hearts; they ſought all over Italy to ſtir up 
new enemies againſt the Romans, and upon their 
reſentment it was that Coriolinus built his hopes 
of engaging them to take up arms again, But he 
was the moſt unfit man in the world to perſuade 
them to ſuch a deſign; he alone had done them 
more miſchief than all the reſt of the Romans ; 
more than oace he had cut to pieces their troops, 
ravaged their country, taken and plundered their 
towns: the name of Cortolanus was as odious as it 
was forinidable throughout the whole community 
of the Volſci. 

Beſides, that little republic was then governed by 
Tullus Attius, the general of that nation, jealous 
of the giory of Coriolanus, who had beat him in 
all the occaſions wherever they had fought againſt 
each other; a diſgrace which men would gladly 
hide even from themſelves, but which they never 
forgive. Nothing could be more dangerous than 
to put himſelf into the hands of an enemy, who, to 
efface the ſhame of his defeats, might perſuade his 
citizens to deſtroy him *. All theſe reatons ofter- 
ed themſclves to the mind of Coriolanus; but im- 
moderate thirſt of vengeance pr vailed in a heart 
incapable of fear, and he came to a reſolution io 
apply to Tullus himſclf. 


* Livyl, 2. Plut. in Coriol. D. H. init, I. 8. Val, Max. l. 5, 
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He departed from his retreat in diſguiſe; and in 
the evening entered Antium, the chief city of the 
community of the Volſci, He went directly to 
Tullus's houſe, with his face covered: He ſat him 
down, without ſpeaking one word, by the domeſtic 


hearth, a place ſacred in all the houſes of ancient 


Paganiſm. A behaviour ſo extraordinary, and a 
certain air of authority that never abandons great 
men, ſurprifed the ſervants; they ran to tell their 
maſter. Tullus came, and demanded of him who 
he was, -and what he required of him. 

Coriolanus then diſcovering himſelf: “If thou 
«© doſt not yet know me, ſays he, I am Caius Mar- 
s cius, my ſirname is Coriolanus, the only reward 
left me of all my ſervices. 1 am baniſhed from 
Rome by the hatred of the people, and the pu— 
filanin.ity of the great; I ſeek revenge; it lies 
in thy power to employ my {word againſt my 
* focs aud thy country's, If thy republic will not 
accept of my ſervice, I give my life into thy 


«© hands; put an end to an old enemy, that may 


* elſe come to do more miſchiefs to thy coun- 
cc try.“ 

Tullus, amazed at the greatneſs of his ſoul, gave 
him his hand : “ Fear nothing, Martius, ſays he; 
* thy confidence is the pledge of thy ſecurity. 
By bringing us thyſelf, thou giveſt us more than 
ever thou tookeſt from us. And accordingly 
* we ſhall take care to acknowledge thy lervices 
better than thy fellow*ciuizens. Jo great a cap- 
<« tain may juſtly expect the greateſt honours from 
© the Volſci.“ He then led him into his apart- 
ment, where they privately conferred about the 
means of renewing the war. 

We have already ſaid, that there was at this 
time a truce between the Volſci and the Romans; 
the buſineſs was to bring the former to a reſolu— 
tion of breaking it. But this was not without its 
difliculties, becauſe of the late loſſes and 3 

whic 
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which the Volſci had ſuffered in the laſt war,” 
Tullus, in concert with Coriolanus, ſought a pre- 
tence to ſtir up their old animoſity. The Romans 
were preparing to repreſent ſome public ſports, 
which were part of the religion of thoſe times; 
the people about Rome flocked to them from all 
parts, and there went particularly a great number 
of the Volſci. They were diſperſed in divers parts 
of the city; nay, there were ſeveral that not be- 
ing able to find hoſts to receive them lay under 
tents in the public places. This great muliitude of 
ſtrangers. gave uneaſineſs to the conſuls ; and to 
add to it, Tullus cauſcd- a falſe alarm to be given; 
that the Volſci were to ſet fire to ſeveral parts of 
Rome. The conſuls made their report of this to 
the ſenate ; and as they were well acquainted with 
the inveteracy of that nation, the magiſtrates 
cauſed an orier to be publiſhed throughout the 
city; enjoining all the Volſci to depart from it be— 
fore night, and even preicribing the gate throupth 
which they ſhould paſs. This order was cxecutzd 
ſtrictly, and all of that nation were in{tantly driven 
out of Rome, They carried wich them each into 
his canton the ſhame of this ill uſage, and a ſtrong 
deſire of revenge. Tullius met them in the way as 
by chance; and after having heard the unworthy 
manner in which they had been ſent out of Rume ; 
& Is it poſlible, ſays he, they could drive you from 
a publicfeſtival, and as it were from an aflembly 
of gods and men, like the profaneſt wretches 
and outlaws ? Can you, after ſuch vile treat- 
ment, try to conceal from yourſelves the irre- 
concileable averſion which the Romans bear 
you? Will you wait, till, ſpite of the truce 
which has made us lay down our arms, they 
come and ſurprize you, and lay waſte your ter- 
* TItOries once again?“ x 

An aſſembly of the ſtates was held tumultuouſly; 
the more violent fort were for taking arms imme- 
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diately, and for carrying fire and ſword into the 
territory of Rome, in revenge for the inſult they 
had received. But Tullns, who directed this affair, 
adviſed them before they broke out, to ſend for 
Coriolanus into their aſſembly: “ That captain, 
ſays he, whoſe valour we have ſo often felt, 
© now more an enemy to the Romans than the 


& VGlici. ſcems to have been brought hither by 


the gods to reſtore our affairs; and he will give 
us no counſels, whereof he will not ſhare the 
& dangers of the execution,” The Roman was 
called, and introduced into the aſſembly : he ap- 
peared with a countenance ſad, but reſolute at the 
{ame time; all prefent fixed their eyes attentively 
upon a man that had been more dreadful to them, 
than all the reſt of the Romans put together ; and 
they liſtened to his words with that reſpect, which 
is always paid to merit under perſecution, 
© None of you can be ignorant, ſays he to 
© them, that I am condemned to perpetual banifh- 
© ment, through the malice or weakneſs of thoſe 
* who are the authors or accomplices of my diſ- 
&« grace. If I had ſought only a place of refuge, 
© I might have retired either among the Latins our 
e allies, or to ſome Roman colony. But a life ſo 
* obſcure had been to me infupportable, and I 
„always thought it was better for a man to throw 
« jt up, than to ſee himſelf reduced to ſuch a con- 
©« dition, as to be able neither to ſerve his friends, 
© nor be revenged upon his enemies. This is my 
© .temper : I would deſerre by my ſword the aſy- 
« lum I atk of you: Let us join our common re- 
„ ſentments. You know full well that thoſe un- 
« grateful citizens, who have baniſhed me ſo un- 
« juſtly, are your moſt inveterate foes : Rome, 
that haughty city, threatens you with her chains. 
« ]t is your intereſt to weaken ſuch formidable 
„ neighbours: I find, with pleaſure, that yon are 
6 diſpoſed to renew the war, and I coufeſs it Nr 
| only 
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nation. But in order to render this war ſuc- 
ceſsful, it is neceſſary that it ſhould be juſt in the 
fight of the gods, or at leaſt appear fo before 
men; it is neceſſary that the motive or pretence 
upon which you ſhall take up arnis, be ſuch as 
may engage your neighbours, and procure you 
new allies, Feign that it is your deſire to con— 
vert the truce which is between the two nations 
into a ſolid peace: let the embaſſadors that you 
ſend to Rome upon this account. demand only 
this one condition, namely a reſtitution of the 


lands which have been taken from you, either by 


the chance of war, or in compulitve treaties. 
You are not to be informed that the territory of 
Rome, at the foundation of that city, was at 
moſt but of ſive or fix miles extent. That little 
canton is inſenfibly become a great country by 
the conqueſts or to ſpeak more truly, by the 


uſurpations of the Romans. Volſci, Sabins, Æqui, 


Albans, 'Tuſcans, Latins, in a word, there is not 
a nation in their neighbuurhood from which 


they have not wreſted ſome of her towns, and 


part of her territory. Theſe are ſo many at- 
lies that will join with you in an affair which 
is common to you all, and concerns each of yo 
alike, | 
„If the Romans, intimidated by the terror of 
your arms, conſent to reſtore to you the cities, 


* 


the towns, and che lands which they have ſtrip-, 


ped you of, then, after your example, the other 
nations of Italy will demand each the domain 
that they have loſt ; which will, at one ftroke, 
reduce that proud nation to the ſame ſtate of 


of weakneſs in which it was in its origin, Or if 


ſhe undertakes, as I doubt not ſhe will, to Bold 
thoſe uſurpations by force of arms, then in a 
war ſo equitable you will have both gods and 
men your friends. Your allies will tye them- 
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{elves more cloſely to you; there will be formed 
a powerful league, capable of deſtroying, or at 
leaſt of hunibling a republic ſo taſtidions I 
will not mention the little capacity J have gained 
in war: foldier or captain, in whatever rank you 
place me, I will gladly ſacrifice my life to re- 
venge you of our common enemies,” 
This diſcourſe was heard with pleaſure, as are 
all thoſe that engage and flatter our paſſions. War 
was reſolved on; the community of the Volſci in- 
truſted the conduct of it to Tullus and Coriolanus ; 
and to bind the Roman more ſtrictly to the Vol- 
ſcian nation, they conferred on him the quality of 
ſenator. At the ſame time, according to his ad- 
vice. they diſpatched embaſſadors to Rome; where 
they were no ſooner arrived, but they repreſented 
to the ſenate that their ſuperiors, after the example 
of the Litins. aſpired to the honour of being allics 
of the Roman people ; but in order to make this 
union everlaſting, © We demand, ſaid thoſe em- 
© batladors, that the republic reſtore to us the 
* towns and lands which we have loſt by the 
e chance of war. This will be the ſureſt pledge of 
a ſolid and laſting peace; otherwiſe we cannot a- 
void taking poſſeſſion of them again by force of 
* grens;-” 
The embaſſadors being retired, the ſenate did 
not ſpend much time in deliberation : it was un- 
known to Rome what it was to yield to menaces ; 
and it was a fudamental maxim of their government 
not to ſubmit to an enemy, even though victorious; 
ſo that the embaſiadors were ſoon called in again. 
The firſt conſul replied in few words, that fear 
would never make the Romans give up what they 
had conquered by their valour ; and that if the 
Volſci took arms the firſt, the Romans would lay 
them down the laſt; with this they were diſmiſſed. 
The return of theſe embaſſadors was followed by a 
declaration of war. Tullus and Coriolanus, who 


foreſaw 
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fore ſaw the ſenate's auſwer, held their troops in a 
readineſs to enter upon action. Tullus, with a bo- 
dy of reſerve, ſtaid in the country to defend the 
entrance of it againſt the enemy, while Coriolanus 
at the head of the main army threw himſelf into 
the territory of the Romans and their allies, before 
the conſuls had taken any meaſures for reſiſting 
him. According to Livy, he firſt drove from Cir- 
cxum a colony of Romans that were eſtabliſhed 
there; but Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus ſays, that 
the inhabitants, intimidated by the approach of 
the enemy opened their gates, and that Corio- 
lanus only obliged them to furniſh him with 
provifions and cloaths for his ſoldiers. He then 
took from the Romans, Satricum, Longulum, 
Poluſca, and Corioli, which they had won but a 
little before from the Volſci ; he alſo made him- 
ſelf maſter of Corbio, Vitellium, Trebia, Labicum, 
and Pedum; Bola, for making reſiſtance, was car- 
ried ſword in hand, and the inhabitants given up 
to the fury of an enemy victorious and enraged, 
Coriolanus's ſoldiers, diſperſing about the country, 
carried tire and ſword in all parts. But in this ge- 
neral plunder and burning, they had private orders 
to ſpare the houſes and eftates of the patricians. 
Coriolanus affected fo remarkable a diſtinction, 
either out of his former love for thoſe of his 
own order; or, which is more probable, to 
render the ſenate ſuſpicious to the people, and to 
increaſe the diſſentions which were between them. 
This conduct had all the effect which he expect- 
ed from it. The people failed not to accuſe the ſe- 
nate publicly of having an underſtanding with Co- 
riolanus, and of getting him on purpoſe to come 
at the head of an army, in order to aboliſh the tri- 
bunitian power. The patricians, on their fide up- 
braided the people, that they had drove fo great a 
captain to throw himſelf in deſpair into the party of 
the enemy. Suſpicion, diſtruſt hatred, reigned in 
| | | both 
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both factions; and in theſe diſorders they thought leſs 
of repulſing the Volſci, than of decrying and ruin- 
ing the domeſtic foe. The two conſuls hid behind 
the walls of Rome, made levies but ſlowly. Spü— 
rius Nautius, and Sextus Furius, who E 
them, did not ſhew more courage and reſo- 
lution, It was viſible they were airaid to venture 


themſelves againſt ſo great a general. The people 


themſelves, and their tribunes, who were fo fierce 
in the public forum, were in no haſte to give their 
names to be inrolled ; none cared for ſtirring out of 
Rome, probably becauſe they had no great opinion 
of the capacity of their leaders, or becauſe they 
found themſelves deſerted by their allies who had 
changed ſides with fortune, 

Coriolanus finding no army 1n the field to op- 
poſe his deſigns, advances ſtill on, takes Lavinium, 
and at length comes and encamps at the Cluilian 
trenches five miles diſtance from Rome. 

Upon the fame of this great run of ſucceſs, moft 
of the Volici flocked to Coriolanus's army. The 
very ſoldiers of Tullus himſelf, drawn by the hopes 
of the ſack and plunder of Rome, leave their ge- 
neral, and declare they acknowledge no other but 
the Roman: This was in a manner a freſh victory 
which Coriolanus gained over 'Fullus, and which 
left a ſharp reſentment in that Volſcian's breaſt, 
The eyes of all Italy were turned upon the Ro- 
mans and the Volſci, who only by the change of 
their generals had felt ſo great a one in their for- 
tune: ſo true it is, that the ſtrength of a ſtate con- 
ſiſts not ſo much in the mumber and bravery of its 
troops, as in the experience of him who commands 
them. The conſternation was general at Rome. 
The people, who from the top of their walls be- 
hold the enemies ſpread all! over the country, with 
loud cries demand peace. They fay openly in the 
forum, that they ſhould annul the fentence of con- 
demnation which had paſt upon Coriolanus, _ 

rec 
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recall him from his exile: In a word, that very 
people which had but lately baniſhed him with ſo 
much fury, now call for his return with equal vio - 
lence. 

Moſt of the patricians oppoſed it, either to re- 
move the ſuſpicion of their having kept up the 
leaſt intelligence with him, or only out of that ſpi- 
rit of generofity fo common among the Romuns, 
which made them never more — to peace than 
upon ill ſucceſs, there then iſſued from the ſenate 
that reſolute and haughty anſwer, which they 
maintained but indifferentiy afterwards, That the 
Romans would never grant any thing to a rebel, 
ſo long as he remained in arms, 

Coriolanus, acquainted and enraged with this 
reply, breaks up his camp, marches directly to 
Rome, and inveſts the place in order to beliege it, 
A deſign ſo daring throws both the patiicians and 
the people into an equal conſternation; all their 
hearts and reſolutions fail chem; hatred gives way 
to fear, 'The ſenate and people now jointly con- 
cur to ſue for peace: | hey fend deputies to Corio- 
lanus, nay and chuſe out for this negotiation five 
men of conſular dignity “, and ſuch of the ſenate 
as had moſt firmly adhered to his intereſts. 

The Volſci made theſe deputies paſs through two 
ranks of foldiers ſtanding to their arms, and Co- 
riolanus ſurrounded by his chief officers re-eived 
them ſeated in his tribunal, with the ſtate of an e- 
nemy that was reſolved to preſcribe the law. 

The Romans exhorted him in modeſt and pa- 
thetic terms to give peace to the two nations ; and 
conjured him not to puſh the advantages which his 
arms had given the Volſci, ſo far as to forget the 
welfare of his country. But they reccived only this 
ſevere anſwer; Thar they might obtain a treaty, if 


- 
M. Minu.;vs, Puſthumus, C. Minivs, Sp. Largius, P. Pina 
r:us, Q. Sulpicius, 


they 
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they reſtored to the Volſci the country which they 
had taken from them; if they gave that nation the 
ſame right of citizens which they had granted to the 
Latins, and if they recalled the Roman colonies 
from the towns which they had got poſſeſſion of 
unjuſtly, Coriolanus having uſed this haughiy 
ſtrain as to what related to the concerns of the 
public, came to a more gentle behaviour-towards 
the deputies. He offered them in particular to do 
them all the kind offices that they could juſtly ex- 
pect from an old friend. But the only favour thoſe 
generous Romans aſked of him, was, that he would 
withdraw his troops from the territory of Rome, 
while the ſenate and people came to a final 
determination either for peace or war. Coriolanus, 
for their ſakes, granted thirty days truce, to be ob- 
ſer ved only with reſpect to the proper territory of 
Rome: he then diſmiſſed the deputies, who pro- 
miſled that the ſenate ſhould return him a deciſive 
anſwer in the thirty days. He ſpent that time in 
taking other Latin towns, and after that expedi- 
tion, appeared once more at the gates of Rome 
. with his whole army. | 

Other deputies were immediately ſent to him, 
who conjured him to exact nothing but what might 
be agreeable to the dignity of the Roman name ; 
but Coriolanus, naturally ſtern and inflexible, with- 
out any apparent anger, but alſo without pity, 
coldly replied, that the Romans had no other 
choice but reſtitution or war ; that he allowed them 
only three days more to come to a reſolution, 
and that after the expiration of this further term, 
they ſhould not be permitted to come to his camp 
again. 

The return of theſe envoys augmented the pu- 
blic conſternation. Every body runs to arms; 
ſome poſt themſelves upon the ramparts : others 
ſtand to the guard of the gates, for fear of being 
betraysd by the private ad herents of Corio- 
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lanus ; while ſome fortify themſelves in their ve 
houſes, as if the enemy had already been maſter 
of the city. In this confuſion there was neither 
diſcipline nor command. The conſuls, wholly poſ- 
ſeſſed by their fear, ſeemed to have renounced the 
duties of their office: the t11bunes were not now 
ſo much as heard of. In this univerfal terror, the 
common people ſeemed as it were to receive orders 
only from their apprehenſions: they were no 
longer the ſame haughty and intrepid Romans that 
they uſed to be; the courage of the nation ſeemed 
to be gone over with Coriolanus into the camp of 
the Volſci. The ſenate afſembles ; expedient upon 
expedient is 1 no deſign is formed be- 
coming the Roman honour; all determines in 
ſending new deputies to the enemy, and to work 
upon him the more, they reſolve to employ the 
miniſters of their religion, 

The prieſts, the ſacrificers, the augurs, and the 
guardians of the ſacred things, veſted in their ce- 
remonial habits, march forth of Rome in a kind 
of proceſſion. They enter the enemy's camp with 
a countenance grave and modeſt, and ſuch as was 
likely to ſtrike an awe upon the multitude. He 
that was to ſpeak for all, beſeeches Coriolanus b 
the reſpect he owed to the gods, and by all that 
was moſt ſacred in religion, to grant peace to his 
country ; but they found him equally hard and in- 
exorable. He told them that what they aſked lay 
wholly in the power of the Romans, who might 
have peace, whenever they thought fit to reſtore 
the countries which they uſurped from their neigh- 
bours, He added, he was not ignorant that the 
firſt kings of Rome, to ſtir up the ambition of the 
Romans, and juſtify their robberies, had been ſo 
politic as to ſpread abroad, that the gods decreed 
the empire of the world to the city of Rome. 
That the ſenate had taken great pains to keep up 
an opinion which religion had made reverent; and 


that 
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that the people prejudiced and infatuated with 
thoſe vifions, looked upon all wars to be juſt and 
.holy which tended to the advancement of their 
country's greatneſs. But that the neighbours of 
Rome did not think themſelves bound to ſubmit 
themſelves to their yoke, upon the credit of reve- 
lations ſo mercenary and ſuſpicious. That the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs ſufficiently proved their falſity; 
that he muſt frankly tcll them he was ſure of car- 
rying the town very ſhortly. That the Romans, to 
avoid reſtoring lands unjuſtly acquircd, ran the 
hazard of loſing their rightful dominion ; and that 
for his part, he proteſted before the gods that he 
was innocent of all the blood that was likely to be 
ſhed through their obſtinacy in detaining the fruit 
of their uſurpations. Having then ſhewn ſome 
outward tokens of reſpect and veneration which he 
thought due to the ſanctity of their character, he 
ſent them back without abating any thing in the 
leaſt of his former demands. 

When the people ſaw them return to Rome 
without having been able to obtain any conceflion, 
they looked upon the republic to be juſt upon the 
brink of deſtruction. 'The temples were crowded 
with old men, women and children, who all with 
tears in their eyes, and proſtrate before the altars, 
implored of the gods the preſervation of their 
country. 

Such was the melancholy face of things in the 
city, when a Roman lady named Valeria, fiſter 
of Valerius Publicola, moved by a kind of divine 
- inſpiration, came out of the capitol, accompanicd 
by a great number of women of her own condi— 
tion, to whom ſhe had communicated her deſign, 
and went ſtrait to the houſe of Veturia the mother 
of Coriolanus. They found ber with Volumnia, 
the wife of that Roman, deploring their own mil— 
Fortunes and thoſe of Rome, | 

1 Valeria 
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Valeria accoſted them with a look of ſorrow 
ſuitable to the preſent condition of the 1epublic : 
„% We are Roman ladies, ſays ſhe to them, that 
« have recourſe to Roman ladies for the ſafery of 
„% their common country, O illuſtrious women, 
« do not ſuffer Rome to become a prey to the 
« Volſci, and our enemies to triumph over gur 
„liberty. Go along with us even to the camp of 
© Coriolanus, to beg of him peace for his fel- 
& low-citizens : All our hope is in the remarkable 
« veneration, and the tender love he always had 
& for ſo good a mother, and ſo virtuous a wife. 
*« Implore, conjure, demand. $0 good a man 
% can never withſtand your tears We will all 
« follow you with our children : We will throw 
© our ſelves at his feet, and who knows but the 
gods, moved by our honeſt ſorrow, may pre- 
« {erve a city whoſe defence ſeems wholly aban- 
„ doned by men? 

'The tears which Valeria ſhed in abundance in- 
terrupted this affectionate diſcourſe, which Ve- 
turia anſwered with equal ſadneſs: “ You apply, 
« Valeria, to a very weak expedient, when you 
* addreſs your ſelves to two women buried be- 
© neath a load of affliction. Since that unfortu- 
© nate day when the people, in their fury, fo un- 


& juſtly baniſhed Coriolanus, we have never ſeen 


any thing of that filial reſpe&, and that tender 
„ affection which he till then had always ſhewn 
© for his mo her, and for a wife ever dear to him. 
When he returned from the aftcmbly where he 
* had been condemned, he looked upon us with 
* a fierce air, and after having continucd for 
e ſome time in a gloomy ſilence, it is done, ſays 
* he to us, Coriolanus is condemned ; our un- 


„ grateful citizens have baniſhed me fur ever from 


© the boſom of my country. Support this blow 
* of fortune with a courage worthy of two Roman 
Vo. I. M * WOMEN, 
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© women. I recommend my children to your 
* care: farewell, I now depart, and leave with- 
©& out regret a city where all men of virtue are hat- 


ed and perſecuted : With theſe words he broke 


away. We began to follow him; I held his eldeſt 
ſon by the hand, and Volumnia, all drowned in 
tears, carried the youngeſt in her arms. 'Then 
turning to us; Come no further, ſays he, and 
give over your vain complaints. You have now 
„ no ſon, my mother; and thou, Volumnia, the 
« beſt of women, thy huſband is for ever loſt to 
< thee, May the gods grant that thou mayeſt 
* quickly find another, worthy of thy virtue, and 
„ more fortunate than Coriolanus ! His wife, at 
e theſe cruel apd inhumane words, ſwoons away 
„with grief, and while I run to her aſſiſtance, he 
& leaves us abruptly with the hard-heartedneſs of 
« a barbarian, without ſo much as receiving our 
& laſt embraces, and without giving us, in ſo in- 
„ tolcrable an affliction, the ſlighteſt proof of com- 
* paſſion for our miſery. He departs from Rome, 
* alone, without ſervants, wit out money, and 
% without even telling us to what part of the world 
* he would direct his ſteps. Ever fince he left us 
* he has never in the leaſt enquired after his fa- 
* mily, nor given us any account of his welfare; 
* ſo that it ſeems as if in the general hatred which 
* he thews to his country, his mother and his 
wife were his greateſt enemies. 
* What ſucceſs then can you expect from our 
6 intreatics to a man ſo implacable ? Can two 
«« women bend that ſtubborn heart, which the 
* miniſters of our religion themſelves could not 
© ſoften? And indeed what ſhall I ſay to him? 
« What can I reaſonably deſire of him ? That he 
* would pardon ungrateful citizeys, who have 
treated him like a man blackened with the foul- 
«« eſt crimes ? That he would take compaſſion up- 
on a violent populace which had none for his 
«*« innocence ? 
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* innocence ? And that he would betray a nation 
„ which has not only opened him an aſylum, but 
has even preferred him to her moſt illuſtrious 
* citizens in the command of her armies? With 
* what brow can I preſume to aik him to aban- 
don ſuch generous protectors, in order to deli- 
% yer himſelf again into the hands of his moſt bit- 
© ter enemies? Can a Roman mother, and a Ro- 
„man wife, with decency exact from a fon and 
* and a huſband things which muſt dithonour 
* him before both gods and men? Mournful cir- 
cumſtance, in which we have not power to. hate 
the moſt formidable enemy of our country ! 


&« leave us buricd in our juſt afflictions. 


Valeria and the other ladies that accompanied - 


her, made no anſwer but with their tears. . Some 


embrace her knees; others beſeech Volumnia to 


join her prayers to theirs ; all conjure Veturia not 
to refuſe her country this laſt aſſiſtance. The mo- 
ther of Coriolanus, overcome by intreaties ſo ur- 
gent, promiſes to take this new deputation upon 
her, if the ſenate agreed to it. Valeria gave advice 
of it to the conſuls, who made the propoſal of it in 
full ſenate. The affair was long debaied : Some 


oppoſed it, fearing leſt Coriolanus ſhould detain all 


thoſe ladies, who were of the chief families in Rome, 
and by that means force them to open: their gates, 


without ſo much as drawing his ſword, Some 
were even for ſecuripg his mother, his wife and his 
children, as ſo many hoſtages that might bring him 
to a better temper : But the majority approved this 
deputation, ſay ing, that the gods, who had inſpired 
Valeria with this deſign, would give it ſucceſs ; and 
that no treachery was to be apprehended from a 


man of the character of Coriolanus, fierce indeed, 
ſevere and inflexible, but not capable of violating 


the law of nations. 


This advice carried it, and next day all the moſt 
M 3 


Give us up therefore to our unhappy deſtiny; 
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illaſtrious of the Roman ladies repaired to Veturia's 
houſe. . There they preſently mounted a number 
of chariots which the conſuls had ordered to be 
made ready for them, and without any guard took 
the way to the enemy's camp. 

Coriolanus perceiving from afar that long train 
of coaches and chariots, ſent out perſons to ſee 
what it ſhould mean: Word was quickly brought 
him that it. was his mother, his wife, and a great 
number of other women coming to the camp. He 
was at firſt ſurpriſed that Roman ladies, bred up in 
that auſtere retirement, which was ſuch an honour 
to them, ſhould prevail upon themſelves to. come 
unguarded into an army of foes, among ſoldiers, 
who are commonly ſo licentious and unruly, He 
judged what views the Romans had in fo unheard- 
of a deputation: He conceived that this was the 
laſt expedient the ſenate could think of to work 
upon him. He determined to receive them with 
the ſame reſpect that he had paid to the miniſters 
of religion; that is. to give thoſe venerable women 
all the obſervance which was due to them, but in 
the main to grant them none of their requeſts. But 
he reckoned upon a ſavage reſoluteneſs which was 
not in his nature ; and he no ſooner beheld his mo- 
ther and wife at the head of this troop of Roman 
ladies, but ſtruck and moved with the fight of per- 
ſons ſo dear to him, he ran haſtily to embrace 
them. At firſt they expreſſed their joy upon ſeeing 
each other again only by their tears ; but after 
they had given ſome time to theſe firſt workings of 
nature. Veturia beginning to enter upon the ſub- 
je& for which ſhe came, Coriolanus, that he might 
not make himſelf ſuſpicions to the Volſci, called 
the principal officers of his army to be witneſſes of 
what paſſed in this interview, They were no ſoon- 
er come, bat Veturia, to engage her fon to have 
the more regard to the requeſt ſhe came to make, 
told him, that all thoſe Roman ladies, whom he 

| knew, 
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knew, and who were of the beſt families in Rome, 
had omiited nothing, during his abſence, that 
might give comfort to her and Volumania his wife. 
That touched with the calamities of the war, and 
apprehending the fatal conſequences of the ſiege of 
Rome, they were come to beg peace at his hands 
once more: She conjured him in the name ot the 
gods to grant it to bis country, and to turn the 
power ot his arms on other foes. 

Coriolanus replied, that he ſhould offend thoſe 
very gods, whom he had called to be witneſſes of 
the faith he had given the Volici, if he granted 
her ſo unjuſt a demand. That he could not think 
of betraying the intereſts of thoſe who had not 
only given him an honourable rank in their ſe— 
nate, but had alſo truſted him with the command 
of their army. That he had found at Antium 
more honours and wealth than he had loft at 
Rome by the ingratiude of his fellow-citizens ; 
and that nothing w uld- be waming to his happi— 
neſs, if ſhe would pleaſe to be partner in his tor- 
tune, and come and enjoy among the Volſci the 
honours which they would pay to the mother of 
their general, 

The Volſcian officers that were preſent at this 
conference, ſhewed by their applauſes how much 
they were pleaſed with this anſwer; but Veturia, 
without entering into a compariſon between Rome 
and Antium, which would probably have offended 
them, contented herſelf with telling her ſon, ſhe 
would never exact any thing of him that might be 
a blemiſh upon his honour ; but that without be- 
ing any ways deficient in what he owed to the 
Volſci, he might mediate a peace, that thould be 
equally advantageous to both nations, * And 
* can you, my ſon, added ſhe, raiſing her voice, 
* refuſe a propoſal ſo equitable, unleſs you prefer 
* a cruel and obſtinate revenge to your mother's 
© tears and intreaties? Conſider that your reply is 
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to decide the fate of my glory, nay and of my 
life too. If I carry back with me to Rome the 
hopes of an approaching peace; if I return with 
the affurances of your reconciliation ; with what 
traniports of joy ſhall I be received by our fel- 
low citizens? [hoſe few days which the gods 
ordain me yet to paſs on earth, ſhall be ſur— 
rounded with glory and with honours, Nay, 
my bappinels ſhall not end with this mortal life ; 
and if it be true, that there are different places 
for our ſouls after death, I thall not need to 
have the leaſt fear of thoſe obſcure and gloomy 
caverns where the wicked are confined : The 
Elyiian fields, that delicious abode let apart for 
the virtuous, will not even ſuffice for my re- 
ward After having ſaved Rome, the city ſo 
dear to Jupiter. I may preſume to hope for a 
place in that pure and ſublime region of the air, 
which is ſupp fed to be inhabited by the children 
of the gods, But I give myſelf up too much to 
theſe pleaſing vie vs. What will become of me, 
if thou perſiſteſt in that implacable hatred, 
whoſe fatal effects we have already felt too much ? 
Our colonies expelled by thy arms, from moſt 
of the cities which acknowledged the empire of 


Rome thy unbridled ſoldiers ſpread through 


the land, and carrying fire and ſword along 
with them where-ever they go, ought they not 
to have aſſwaged thy thirſt of vengeance ? And 
haſt thou had the heart to lay waſte the coun- 
try which gave thee birth, and nuurithed thee 
ſo long? the moment thou ſaweſt the towers 
of Rome from afar, did it not come into thy 
mind, that thy gods, thy houſe, thy mother, 
thy wife, and thy children were inclos'd within 
her walls? Do(t thou belive, that, covered with 
the ſhame of a contewptuous dental, 1 can pa- 
tiently wait till thy arms have pronounced our 
doom ? A Roman woman knows how to die, 

when 


- 
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« when her honour calls upon her ſo to do; and 
« jf I cannot move thee, know I have reſolved to 
« give myſelf death in thy preſence. Thou ſhalt 
„% not march to Rome without treading over the 
«© body of her to whom thou oweſt thy being; and 
& jf a fight of ſo much horror has not power to 
©« ſtop thy fury, remember at leaſt, that by means 
of thy endeavouring to bring Rome into chains, 
«© thy wife and chiidren cannot avoid a ſpeedy 
« death, or a tedious ſervitude. 

Coriolanus, toſt with the violence of contending 
paſſions, ſtood unable to make reply: Hatred and 
deſire of revenge balanced in his heart the in preſ. 
fion which ſo moving a diſcourſe made. in ſpite of 
all his reſolution. Veturia, who ſaw he was ſhaken, 
but who was afraid his rage might prevail above 
his pity : * Why doſt thou not anfwer me, my 
« fon, ſaid ſhe? wilt thou not know thy mother? 
d haſt thou forgot the care | took of thy infancy ? 

„ and canſt thou, who makeſt war only to re- 
« venge thyſelf of the ingratitude of thy fellow- 
« citizens, deny-me the firſt favour I ever aſked 
« thee, without blackening thyſelf with the very 
© ſame crime? If I required thee to betray the 
% Volſci, who have given thee fo generous a re- 
% ception, thou wouldſt have juſt cauſe to reject 
© ſuch a propoſal. But Veturia is uncapable of 
e putting her fon upon any thing baſe : Ihy glory 
© is more dear to me, even than my own life, I 
% only defire thee to withdraw thy troops from the 
« walls of home: Allow us a truce for a year, 
© that in this interval meaſures may be taken to 
« procure a ſolid peace. Grant this, my fon, I 
conjure thee by Jupiter, all-good and all-power- 
« ful, who preſides at the capitol; by the manes 
% of thy father and of thy anceſtors. If my pray- 

ers and tears are not able ro move thee, behold 
thy mother art thy feet, imploring of thee the 
preſervation of her country:“ And with theſe 


words, 
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words, melting in tears, ſhe embraces his knees; 
his wife and children do the ſame, and all the Ko- 
man ladies that were with her beg for mercy by 
their cries and tears. 
Coriolanus tranſported, and as it were beſides | 
himſelf to ſee Veturia at his feet, cries out: Ah! 
my mother, what is it you do?” And tenderly 
preſſing her hand in lifting her up: Rome is 
« ſaved, ſays he to her, but your ſon is loſt;“ 
well foreſeeing that the Volſci would never forgive 
him the regard he had to her intreaties. He then 
took her in private with his wife, and agreed with 
them, that he would endeavour to obtain the con- 
ſent of the principal officers in his army, for raiſ- 
ing the blockade. That he would-uſe all his cre- 
dit and endeavours to bring the community of the 
Volſci to terms of accommodation; and that if 
the former ſucceſs had made them obſtinate, and 
he could not prevail, he would lay down his com- 
mand, and retire to ſome neutral city ; that his 
friends might then manage the repeal of his ſen- 
tence, and his return to Rome, He then took 
his leave of his wife and mother, after having ten- 
derly embraced them, and thought of nothing now 
but how to obtain an honourable peace for his 
country, ; 
The next day he called a council of war; he 
there repreſented the difficulty of forming the ſiege 
of a city which had a tormidable army for its gar- 
riſon, and where there were as many foldiers as 
there were inhabitants; and concluded for a re- 
treat. Nobody contradicted his opinion; though 
after whar had paſſed they could not be ignorant 
of the motives of this new reſolution. The army 
immediately began its march; and the Volici, 
more affected with the filial reſpect he had ſhown 
for his mother, than with their own intereſt, re- 
tired all to their ſeveral cantons. 
But 
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But Tullus, the general, who had reccived him 
at firſt with ſo much humanity, jealous of the 
credit he had gained with the ſoldiers, laid bold of 
this occaſion for deſtroying him; and he no ſoon- 
er ſaw him returned to the city of Antium, but he 
publicly gave out that he had betrayed the intereſts 
of the Volſci. Coriolanus, in order to clear him- 
ſelf, defired he might aniwer for his conduct be- 


fore the general council of the nation; but Tullus, 


who no leſs feared his eloquence than is vaiour, 


raiſed a tumult, under favour of which his agents 


threw themſelves upon him and ſtabbed him; the 
miſerable and almoſt unavoidable fate of all thoſe 
who have the misfortune to take arms againſt their 
country. | 

duch was ine end of this great man, too havgh- 
ty indeed for a republican, but who by 113 
great qualities and jſervices deferved a better 
treatment both from. the Volſci and the Komans. 


When his death was known at Rome, the people 


ſhewed neither joy nor grief; and perhap- hey 
were not ſorry that the Volſci had freed them mom 
the perplexity of recalling a patirician whom they 
no longer feared, and ſtill hated. N 


End of the ſecend bock. 
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Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, a patrician, conceives hopes of 
getting himſelf acknowledgcd. king of Rome, by 
means of the diviſions that reign in the city. . To 


bring the people over to his fide, he propoſes in the ſe- 


nate to have an account taken of the conqu-red 
lands, in order to divide them equally aming the 


citizens. This is what was called the Agrarian - 
law, Vriginius, Cafſius's collegue in the conjul- 


ſhip, and C Rabul:ius, tribune of the people, join 
to binder the execution of the conſul's props ſel. 
A decree of the ſenate, empowering Q. Fabius and 
C. Cornelius, conſuls elect, ta name commiſſioners for 

| tie 
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the partition of the lands. Caſſius condemned to 
die. Menenius, the ſon of Agrippa, and Sp, Ser- 
vilius, are impeached by the tribunes, for having 
in their conſulſhip oppoſed the nomination of thoſe 
commiſſioners. I he fit is fined, and ſbuts himſelf 
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up in his houſe, where he ſtarves homſelf to death: 
The ſecond diſjerſes the danger by his conflancy, 
Volero. A law propoſed by him for the aſſemblies 
by tribes, This law paſſes in ſpite of Ap- 
pius. The tribunes in conjunction with the conſuls 
demand the execution of the ſenate's decree for the 
Aiviſion of the conquered lands. Appius prevents this 
.d-mand from toking ect. The death of that con- 


ſular gives the tribunes room to pr oſecute this buſineſs 
anew ; but without ſucceſs. 


2 7 HIS averſion in the people to all that bore 


the name of patricians, aroſe only from 
the jealouſy of the government. But as it 
had hitherto coſt the ſenate no more than the eſta- 
liſhment of the tribunes, and the baniſhment of a 
private man, the zealous republicans were not dif- 
pleaſed with this oppoſition of intereſts, which by 
keeping an even balance between the credit of the 
great, and the people's power, ſerved to maintain 
the public liberty. Such was the diſpoſition of the 
people's minds, when an ambitious patrician took 
it in his head, that by driving the contention ſome- 
what further, and making himſelf the chief of one 
of the parties, he might deſtroy them both, and 
upon their ruins lay the foundation of his own 
advancement, x 
This patrician was named Sp. Caſſius Viſcelinus 
he had commanded armies, obtained the. 
honour of a triumph, and was then actu- Year of 
ally the third time conſul. He was a Rome 
man naturally vain and oſtentatious, al- 26%, & 
ways exaggerating his own ſervices, de- 268. 
ſpiſing thoſe of others, and aſcribing 


to 


— 
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ro himſelf all the glory in any good ſucceſs. Blind- 
ed by inordinate ambition, he had the preſump- 
tion to aſpire to the royalty fo ſolemnly proſcribed 
by the laws; and in the ſecret; defign, which 
he had long before formed of reſtoring it 
in his own perſon, he did not heſitate what party 
he ſhould join in with. He reſolved firſt to gain 
the affection of the people, who always give them- 
ſelves up implicitely to thoſe who know how to 
earch them with the ſpecious bait of promoting 
their intereſt. 

His partiality openly appeared during his ſccon! 
conſulate, at the time when the eſtabliſhment of 
the tribunes was in diſpute. It is true, his politic 
condeſcentions might be attributed ro his deſire of 
ſeeing the people re united to the ſenate ; but his 
late ſuſpicious .conductt with relation both to the 
Hernici, - and the Roman people, entirely con- 
vinced the ſenate that his views and imereſts were 
different from thoſe of the republic. | 

The Hernici, or Hernicians, were one of thoſe 
petty nations neighbouring upon Rome, who, as 
we have already faid, inhabited part of Latium. 
After the death of Coriolanus, they entered into 

5 a league with the Volſci againſt the Ro- 
Tear of mans. Aquilius, who was then conſul 
Rome with T. Sicinius, had defeated them, 
260, 257, Caſſius, who ſucceeded him in the con- 
er 268. ſulſhip, and in the conduct of that war 

reduced them by the mere terror of his 
arms to ſue for peace; they applied to the ſenate *, 
which referred to the conſul. Caſſius taking ad- 
vantage of the power given him by this commiſſion, 
without ſo much as making the ſenate acquainted 
with the articles of the treary, granted peace to the 
Hernici, and left them the third pact of their ter- 
ritory. By the ſame treaty he gave them the title 
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of allies and citizens of Rome ; ſo that he treated, 
the vanquiſhed as favoursbly as if they had been | 
victorious, in order to make himſelf fricads both 
within and without the ſtate, he ſet apart for the 
Latins one half of what remained of the lands of 
the Hernici, and the other halt he divided among 
the poor plebeians of Rome. He even endeavour- 
ed to recover out of the hands of ſome private per- 
ſons parcels of land which he ſaid belonged to the 
public, and which he intended to have diſtributed 
alſo among the poorer citizens. He had before 
demanded the honour of the triumph “, with as 
much confidence as it he had gained ſome glorious 
victory; and obtained by his credit a reward 
which uſed never to be granted but to gene- 

rals who had fought ſome important battle with 
great ſucceſs, and had left at leaſt five thouſand of 
the enemy dead upon the ſpot. 

The next day after his triumph, according to 
cuſtom, he gave an account. in an afſembly of the 
pou. of all that he had done for the glory and 

rvice of the republic, during the laſt campaign. 
As his exploits that year afforded him nothing ſuf- 
ficiently ſhining, he ran chiefly upon his former 
ſervices. He repreſented that in his firſt conſulate 
he had overcome the Sabines +; that his ſecond 
conſulate was made illuſtrious by the ſhare he had 
in the erection of the tribuneſhip; that now in his 
third he had already incorporated the Hernici into 
the commonwealth, and propoſed before the end of 
it to render the condition of the plebeians fo hap- 
py, that they ſhould not envy that of the patricians. 
He added, that he promiſed himſelf the Roman peo- 
ple muſt needs allow that they had never received 
1o many benefits before from one fingle citizen. 

This diſcourſe was heard with pleaſure by a 
people always fond of novelty. The ſenate on the 
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contrary, who were fearful of Caflius' ambitious 
ſpirit, were not without uneaſineſs. Every body 
in Rome, through different motives, impatiently 
expected the explanation of this mighty promiſe, 
Caſſius afterwards ſaid a great many things in 
praiſe of the plebeians ; he obſerved that Rome 
owed to them not only her liberty, but alſo the 
empire ſhe had acquired over one part of her 
neighbours, He added, that to him it ſeemed very 
unjuſt that ſo brave a people, who daily expoſed 
their lives to enlarge the bounds of the republic, 
ſhould languiſh in a ſhameful poverty; while the 
ſenate, the patricians, and the body of the nobi- 
lity alone enjoyed the fruits of their conquſts. And 
to ſhew the bottom of his deſign he added, that it 
was his advice, that, in order to bring the condi- 
tion of the poor citizens, to ſome equality with 
that of the rich, and enable them to ſubſiſt, they 
ſhould take an exact account of all the lands which 
had been won from the enemies, and which the 
patricians had ſeized to their own uſe, and make a 
new diviſion of them, without any regard to thoſe 
who upon different_ pretences had %ppropriated 
them to themſelves; and that ſuch a diviſion would 
give the poor plebeians an ability of bringing up 
children uſeful to the ſtare, He added, that no- 
thing bur ſo equitable, a partition could reſtore the 
union and equality which there ought to be among 
the citizens of one and the ſame republic * : It was 
then, ſays Livy, that the Agrarian law was pro- 
poſed for the firſt rime. 

It would be difficult to expreſs the ſurpriſe, in- 
dignation, and rage of the ſenate, at the mention 
of ſuch a propoſal. But in order to give a true 
notion to what a degree it was ruinous to the great, 
and deſirable by the people, I think I cannot avoid 
repeating part of what I haye already ſaid, with re- 
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lation to theſe public lands. When the Romans 
had gained any conſiderable advantage over their 
neighbours, they never granted them peace with- 
out taking from them part of their territory, which 
was immediately incorporated with that of Rome. 
This was indeed the moſt uſual deſign of their wars, 
and the chief fruit which they looked for from 
the victory. Few are to learn, and 1 have ſaid 
elſewhere, that one part of theſe conquered lands 
were ſold to reimburſe the ſtate for the expence of 
the war, another portion was diſtributed gratis a- 
mong poor plebeians newly ſettled at Rome, who 
had no inheritance of their own; ſometimes a num- 
ber of parcels was let out to farm, and by way of 
feofment, and the occupiers paid the rent in mo- 
ney. in fruits or in corn, which was fold, and the. 
produce brought into the public treaſury. And 
laſtly, as the chief wealth of the Romans in thole- 
days conſiſted in cattle and flocks, what remained 
of theſe conquered lands was left in commons, and 
to ſerve for paſtures. 

This diſpoſition baniſhed poverty out of the re- 
public, and bound the citizens to its defence. But 
the greedy patricians deprived the common people. 
of this ſubſiſtence: tracts of land of prodigious 
extent, {et apart for the ſupport of the whole ſtate, 
became inſenſibly the patrimony of a few private. 
perſons. If any parcel were fold to defray the. 

charges of a war, the ſenators, who were the only 
rich men in thoſe times, being the. directors of the 
fale, cauſed it to be adjudged to themſclves at a 
very inconſiderable price; ſo that the public trea- 
ſure hardly received any advantage from it. By 
means of the ſame authority they took either under. 
borrowed names, or elſe in their oun, the lands 
that ought to have been let out to farm to poor 
pleb=1ans, to help them to maintain their children, 
Oftentimes by ill-deſigned loans and accumulated 
uluries, they got the little inheritances Wh. + the 
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people had received from their anceſtors yielded to 
them, Laſtly, the rich, by ſetting the land marks 
of their eſtates further and further by degrees, had 
{wallowed up and confounded moſt of the com- 
mons; ſo that neither the ſtate in general, nor 
the plebeians in particular, received any benefit 
worth mentioning from theſe foreign lands. 'The 
patricians who had got into poſſeſſion of them; 
had incloſed them with walls? fine ſtructures were 
built upon them; troops of ſlaves taken priſoners 
in war manured them for the account of the great 
en of Rome, and now a long preſcription had 
covered theſe uſurpations: The ſenators and pa- 
tricians had hardly any other income beſides theſe 
public lands, which had paſſed ſucceſſively through 
different families by deaths, partition, or ſale. 

Whatever thew of equity there was in Caſſius's 
propoſal, it was impoſſible to bring it into a law 
without ruining at once the ſenate and chief nobi- 
licy, and raiſing an infinite number of law-ſuits a- 
bout truſts among all the families in Rome, and 
accordingly moſt of the ſenators ſtood up againſt 
him with great animoſity, Without any reſpect to 
his dignity, they publicly reproached him with his 
pride, his ambition, and the defire he had of ſtir- 
ring up new troubles in the commonwealth. 'They 
loudly declared Caſſius did not act ſo much like a 
conſul as like a ſeditious tribune, 

Caſſius always expected to find a general averſion 
to his propoſal in the great men of Rome, But as 
he flattered himſelf that the people, always fond 
of novelties, and enticed by the hopes of the par- 
tition of the lands, would declare in his favour, he 
convened a new aſſembly; and among a great ma- 
ny things which he ſaid in contempt of the nobi- 
lity and in favour of the people, he added, that it 
ſhould be wholly the fault of this laſt order of the 
republic if they did not free themſelves at one ſtroke 


fromthe indigence, to which the avarice of the patri- 
. cians 
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cians had reduced them: that all ey had to. do 
for this purpoſe, was to make a ſolemn law for. 


the partition of the conquered lands, of which 
he had already in ſome meaſure propoſed to them 
the ſcheme in what he thought of doing with the 
territory of the Hernici; that moreover they 
ought to cauſe the money which the poor plebeians 
had paid for the corn that the king of >icily had 
ſear as a preſent to Rome to be repaid to them; 


and that by theſe juit Jaws they would for ever ba- 


niſh poverty, envy, and diſcord. 


The people at firit received this propoſal with 


great applauſes; but moiſt of the tribunes, who 
could not without jealouſy fee that a patricians and 
a conſul ſhould. go about to gain to himſelt the 
confidence of the multitude to their prejudice, 
kept a profound ſilence. which hindered their ad- 
herents and the heads of the tribes from declari g 
openly for the law. Not but that both the one and 
the other were ſenſible.. of the advantage it would 
de of to the people, as we ſhall find hereafter ; 
but they were unwilling that the people ſhould be 
obliged for it to a patrician, and that a conſul ſhould 
be looked upon as the author of the law. Thus, 
without either approving or oppoſing it openly, 


they waited for ſome other opportunity, when they 


themſelves might have in the eyes of the people the 
merit of getting it paſſed. | 
Virginius, Caſſius's colleague in the conſulate, 


did not attack it. directly: he pretended on the 


contrary to be ſenſible of the juſtice of it in ge- 
neral ; but to clude the publication of it, he high- 
ly blamed the uſe that Caſſius intended to put it to, 
pretending that, by this treacherous divition of the 


lands of the Hernici, he had ſet the conquerors + 


and the vanquiſhed upon a ſhameful equality. At 
the ſame time he let fall ſome ſuſpicions againſt his 
colleague, as if by that extraordinary diſtribution 
propoſed in favour of their old enemies, he had 
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ſought to make them his creatures to the prejudice 
of the ſtate: What reaſon is there, cried he, 
for reſtoring to the Hernici the third part of a 
* territory ſo lawfully conquered? What can be 
* his cnd, in giving the Latins the better part of 
What remains, unleſs it be to pave himſelf a way 
4 to the tyranny? Rome has cauſe to fear thoſe 
“ nations, ſtill jealous of her greatneſs notwith- 
5 ſtanding their new alliance, may one day come 
to ſet Caſſius at their head like a ſecond Corio- 
* lanus and under his conduct attempt to render 
* themſclves maſters of the government.” 
This compariſon with Coriolanus, which recal- 
led to the people's minds the thought of a patri- 
tian whoſe memory was ſo odious to them, cooled 
their firſt heat for the reception of this law, The 
tribunes themſelves gave intimations that the 
author was ſuſpicious to them too? Caffius per- 
cciving his party grew weaker than ever, ſent un- 
derhand for a great number of Latins and Hernici 
to come to Rome. telling them, that in quality of 
Roman citizens, it concerned them to be preſent at 
the next iſſembly to defend their rights, and to get 
a ratification of the partition of land, which he had 

propoſed in their favour. | 
Upon this. great numbers of thoſe new citizens 
immediately flocked to Rome, Caſſius was indif- 
ferent whether the law was received or no; he had 
' propoſed it only with a view of raiſing a ſedition, 
wherein he might have an opportunity of putting 
himfelf at the head of one of the parties, which 
might be able to make him maſter of the govern- 
ment. The coldneſs which appeared in the tri- 
bunes diſconcerted all his meaſures. To engage 
the people to join him, he never went through the 
city without a numerous guard of Latins and Her- 
nici Virginius, in order to diſperſe this faction, 
publiſhed an order, requiring all the allies, that 
were not inhabitants of Rome, to depart * ” 
orth- 
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forthwith. Caſſius oppoſed this edict, and a he- 
rald by his order publiſhed another directly to the 
contrary effect, permitting all ſuch as were inrolled 
citizens to remain there . This oppoſition raiſed 
new commotions in the city : the two magiſtrates 
were reſolved to be equally obeyed : their lictors 
were quarreling and fighting every moment ; and 
this competition between two parties, which both 
grew ſtronger and ſtronger daily, was juſt degene- 
rating into a civil war, when one of the tribunes of 
the people, named C. Rabuleius, undertook to re- 
ſtore quiet to the republic, and, like an able 
tribune, to procure the whole advantage for the 
people. . 

He remonſtrated in a public aſſembly, that it 
was an eaſy matter to reconcile the opinions of the 
two conſuls ; that both were agreed upon the ju- 
ſtice of the partition of the lands of the Hernici in 
favour of the Roman people; only that Caſſius 
was for extending the liberality to the Hernici and 
the Larins, allies of the republic. That he thought 
the beſt ay would be to begin with doing juſtice to 
the Roman people, which they both agreed ought 
to be done; and that as to the propoſal made by 
Cafitus in favour of the allies, but oppoſed by his 
colleague, the decifion of that ſhould be deferred 
to another time. That as to all the other con- 
quered lands which made the greateſt part of the 
Roman territory, the ſenate and people would de- 
liberate upon it at leiſure as the importance of ſo 
great an affair required, and take ſuch meaſures as 
ſhould be moſt conducive to the good of the com- 
monwealth, | 

Under theſe appearances of an equitable and 
moderate conduct, the tribune concealed his deſign 
of puſhing the buline's of the partition more briſk- 
ly than ever, as ſoon as he had got it out of Caſ- 
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ſius's hands. By this means he obtained that the aſ- 
ſembly broke up withaut coming to any determi. 
nation as to the general diviſion of all the con- 
quered lands. Caſſius, aſhamed of the ill ſucceſs 
of his ambitious aims, hid himſelf in his houſe, 
whence (pretending ſickneſs) he never ſtirred, 
Mean while the ſenate, who ſaw through Rabu- 
leius's private deſigns, found plainly that the buſi- 
neſs of the partition of the lands was only dclay- 
ed, They aſſembled extraordinarily to prevent be- 
times any attempt that the tribunes might make to 
promote it. Several opinions were offered: the 
advice of Appius. that iatrepid defender of the 
laws, was, that in order to appeaſe the people's juſt 
complaint, the ſenate ſhould name ten commiſ— 
ſioners to take an exact information of all ſuch 
lands as belonged originally to the public. That 
they ſhould Tell one part of theſe for the uſe of the 
treaſury, diſtribute another part among the poorer 
citizens, who had no inheritance in land, reſtore 
the commons, and place ſufficient land-marks 
wherever they were neceſſary, the want of which 
had cauſed the abuſes that were then complained 
of. That. as to the remainder of thoſe lands, they 
ſhould never let them out for above five years at a 
time, and that always at the full rent, and that the 
produce ſhould be employed in providing corn and 
pay for the plebeians that went to war. That this 
regulation would hinder them from thinking any 
more of the partitior of the lands; and that they 
would undoubtedly prefer corn, money, and a cer- 
tain ſubfiſtence du1.t.g the whole campaign, to a 
ſlip of land which they muſt cultivate with the 
{ſweat of their brows; and that he knew. no ſurer 
way of reforming the ancient abuſes, than to re- 
ſtore things to the ſpirit of their primitive inſtitu» 
non. 
A. Sempronius Atratinus, a man much reſpected 
by the ſenate, bigbly approved of Appius's ad- 
VICE: 
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vice: he only added to it, that they ought to give 
the allies and thoſe nations who had been lately 
made citizens of Rome, to underſtand, that it was 
not reaſonable they ſhould have a ſhare of the 
lands which the Romans had conquered before 
their alliance; that each nation, though allies, 
might diſpoſe as they thought fit of their own ter- 
ritory and conqueſts ; .but that as for ſuch lands as 
ſhould be won by their joint forces, the republic, 
in the diviſion of them, would have regard to the 
aſſiſtance the received from her allies, 

The advice of theſe two ſenators formed the %- 
natus-conſultum. But as the eſtates of the prineipal 
men in Rome lay wholly in thoſe conquered lands, 
moſt of the ſenators, who would have been ruined 
by ſuch a regulation, got it added to the ſenatus 
conſultum, in order to ſtave off the execution of it, 
that whereas the conſulate of Caſſius and Virginius 
was upon the point of expiring, nothing ſhould be 
done in it till Q. Fabius and Ser. Cornelius, the 
conſuls elect, entered upon their office, and that 
they ſhould be impowered to name the decemvirs, 
who were to regulate the affair of the partition of 
the lands. Nay, and the chief of the ſenate re- 
ſolved among themſelves ro impeach Caſſius, and 
to proſecute him ſeverely, in order to intimidate 
all ſuch as might be tempred for the future to {tir 
in this affair, | 

Some authors tells us, that as ſoon as the two- 
new conſuls had taken poficthon of their 
dignity, Caſſius's own father was the man Year of 
that accuſed him to the ſenate of having Rome 
endeavoured to make himſelf the tyrant of 268. 
his county; and that this ſevere Roman, 
like another Brutus, having laid the proofs of his 
crime before a full ſcnate, took his ton home to 
his houſe, and there cauſed him to be put to death 
in the preſence of his whole family. But“ Dio- 
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nyſius Halicarnafſeus informs ts, that it was Ceſo 
Fabius, brother to the firſt conſul, and Valerins, 
the grandſon of Publicola, both quæſtors, that 
made themſclves parties in this affair, and who 
having convened the aflembly of the people accor- 
ding to the power appertaining to their office, ac- 
cuſed Caflius of having introduced foreign. troops 
into the city, with defign to oppreſs the liberty of 
his countrymen, 

- Caffius appeared in the aſſembly dreſſed in 
mourning, in a habit conformable to his preſent 
circumſtances. He repreſented to the people, to 
make his defence their intereit, that it was them 
the ſenate attacked in his perſon, and that he was 
odious to the patricians, only becauſe he had pro- 
poſed to oblige them to ſhare with the people the 
lands which they had unjuſtly ſcized to their own 
uſe. But that generous people, who in their 
greateſt indigence thought ſlavery far more inſup- 
portable than poverty, heard with a general indig- 
nation every thing that came from a man of ſuch 
ſuſpicious conduct. Thus he ſaw himſelf at once 
abandoned by the people. and proſecuted by the 
ſenate; and he was condemned by the unanimous 
voice of all his fellow-citizens. The late example 
of Coriolanus, whoſe exile had proved ſo danger- 
ous, made them paſs ſentence of death upon Cailius. 
That conſular, who had been honoured with two tri- 
umphs. was thrown down from the top of the Par- 
peian rock; and the patricians had the ſa is faction 
of deſtroying by the hands of the Plebeians them- 
Telvcs, a declared advocate for the intereſts of the 
people. | | 

A proceeding ſo reſolute quite ſtunned the mul- 
titude. It was ſome time betore a word was heard 
again of making inquiries about the public lands; 
the execution of the ſenatus corſultum, and the no- 
mination of the decemvirs, lay ſuſpended. This 


great affair came to be one of thoſe ſtate-myli eries 
| which 
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which no body dares to touch upon: The people, 
intimidated, kept in a profound filence tor ſome 
time; but their neceſſities inſenſibly revived their 
complaints. 'The common people began to regret 
their loſs in Caſſius ; they blamed themſelves for 
his death; and with a late acknowledgement, which 
was little beiter than downright ingratitude, gave 
uſeleſs praiſes to the memory of a man whom 
themſelves had deſtroyed, en ; 
The ſenate, fearing another Caſſius might get in- 
to the conſulſhip, uſed all imaginable precautions 
to keep that ſupreme dignity from falling to any 
but patricians whom they might ſafely rely upon ; 
and they were in a manner abſolute directors of 
that election, which was never made but in aflem- 
blies by centuries, where the patricians had 
the majority of voices. Thus Lucius A- Year of 
milius and Ceſo Fabius, M. Fabius and Name, 
Lucius Valerius, attained ſucceſſively 269, 70. 
to the conſulſhip. In the reſolution | 
which the ſenate had taken of letting the /enatus 
conſultum drop, they thought they could not truſt 
this their ſecret deſign to any more ſafely than to 
Fabius Ceſo, and Lucius Valerius, the accuſers of 
Caſſius, and the men who had precipitated him in 
a manner with their own hands from the Tarpeian 
rock, 'The people ſaw the artfulneſs of this ma- 
nagement ; they perceived that none were brought 
into the conſulſhip but patricians that would be 
ſure never to nominate the decemvirs that were to 
proceed in the disiſion of the lands, In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the war, that was indeed almoſt con- 
tinual, againſt the Volſci, being broke out afreſh, 
and the two conſuls, M. Fabius, and L. Valerius, 
who were then in poſt, having deſired ſome re- 
cruits to compleat their legions, a tribune named 
C. Menius oppoſed it, and publicly proteſted that 
he would never ſuffer any plebeian to give his name 
to be inrolled till the conſuls had firſt brought the 
ſenatus conſultum into a full aſſembly of the people, 
and 
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and named thoſe commiſſioners that were to put it 
in execution. The“ conſuls, to extricate them- 
ſelves from this perplexity, and to get over the tri- 
bunes oppoſition, carried their tribunal out of 
Rome, beyond the juriſdiction of the tribunes, 
whoſe power and functions were confined within 
the city walls. The conſuls then ſent a ſummons 
to-the plebeians that were to march into the field. 
Theſe, relying upon the. tribune's oppoſition, did 
not appear, and were under no apprchenſions, 
while' that ſubſiſted, that the conſuls would offer to 
ſeize them. But thoſe magiſtrares. took another 
method to make themſelves be obeyed ; and without 
ever returning to Rome, being unwilling to have 
any conteſt with the tribunes they gave order for 
demoliſhing the country ſeats, and cutting down 
the trees belonging to the chief plebeians that had 
refuſed to attend their ſummons. 

This military execution brought the people to 
their duty ; they immediately ran and offered them- 
ſelves before the conſuls to receive their commands. 
Every one took arms ; they marched againſt the e- 
nemy ; the war was carried on without any remark- 
able ſucceſs; and the conſuls detained the ſoldiers 
in the field as long as poſſible, to avoid new ſediti- 
ons. WEE: 

_ But when they were returned, and the time was 
come for the election of new conſuls, diſcord raged 
out again with more fury than ever, The principal 
men of the ſenate, who were the moſt nearly touch- 
ed by the inquiſition into the put lic lands, deſign- 
ed that poſt for Appius Claudius,*he ſon of him 
we have already ſpoke of, He had inherited from 
his father a conſiderable eſtate, a great number of 
clients, and particularly that haughtineſs and reſo- 
lution which had made him ſo odious to the multi- 
tude, Accordingly the people would not hear of 
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him, but demanded ſome of thoſe ancient ſenators 
that had ſhewn themſelves moſt their friends. Each 
party remained obſtinate in the reſolution they had 
taken, The ſenate flattered themſelves that they 
ſhould carry this affair with a high hand in an af- 
ſembly by centuries. The conſuls called it as u- 
ſual, and according to the power annexed to their 
dignity; but the people, by the inſtigation ot their 
tribunes, made ſo much noiſe, and there were ſuch 
violent and bitter conteſts and diſputes; that it was 
impoſſible to proceed to the election that day. This 
was the private aim of the tribunes, who with a 
preſumptuouſneſs never before heard of, convened 
a ſecond aflembly for next day. 'The confuls and 
ſenate in a body did not fail ro be at it ; and they 
demanded of the tribungs by what authority they 
durſt take upon them to preſide at the election of 
conſuls. They replied, that their concern for the 
people's welfare obliged them to prevent their hav- 
ig tyrants impoſed upon then for magiſtrates; and 
that if the ſenate did not chuſe men of unqueſtion- 
able characters, they thould find ways to prevent 
any election that might be prejudicial to the people. 
Some ſenators, provoked at this audaciouineſs, 
were immediately for having the firſt conſul name 
a dictator ; who by the ſovereign and abſolute 
power of his office, might ſeverely puniſh the au- 
thors of theſe innovations. But as there was room 
to fear the people would openly revolt, the wiſer 
and more moderate part of the ſenate thought it 
would be imprudent in fuch a conjuncture to ven- 
ture the fupreme authority among a people worked 
up to fury. AMnore gentle courſe was taken The 
ſenate contented themſelves with creating an inter- 
rex *, as was practiſed under the kings during any 
vacancy of the throne. This ſhort-lived magiſtracy 
was given tt A. Sempronius Atraünus, who dcli- 
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vered it over to Sp. Largius. That ma- 
Year of giſtrate was of a ſpirit inclining to a re- 
Nome conciliation, and probably fearing leſt if 
271. the ſenate continued obſtinate to promote 

Appius to the conſulate, the oppoſition 
of the tribunes and people might at length raiſe a 
dangerous ſedition, he thought it was the republic's 
intereſt to put pff Appius's election to more peace- 
ful and favourable times; and he managed both 
parties ſo artfully, that he prevailed on each to a- 
bate ſomewhat of its demands, It was concluded 
that the election ſhould ſtill be made as uſual, and 
by the votes of the centuries ; and the two parties 
agreed in the choice of the conſuls. 

A union being brought about upon theſe condi- 
tions, they proceeded-only for form ſake to the e- 
lection of the conſuls The tribunes got that dig- 
nity beſtowed upon C. Julius Iulus, whom every 
body knew to be of the people's party, and a ſlave 
ro the tribunes. 'The patricians named for his 
colleague Q Fabius Vibulanus, deſcended of a fa- 
mily made illuſtrious by almoſt continual conſulates, 
and who without having ever offended the people, 
had nevertheleſs upon all occaſions ſtood up for 
the rights and prerogatives of the ſenate. 

The people flattered themſelves with hopes that 
having a conſul at their devotion, they ſhould now 
get the commiſſioners to be named, and at length 
obtain the partition of the lands, But a plain in- 
ſtance was then ſeen of the difference there is be- 
tween thoſe that raiſe themſelves to high dignities 
by baſe and abject compliances, and thoſe generous 
men whoſe perſonal merits, as well as birth, natu- 
rally place thoſe honours upon them. C. Julius 
did indeed make ſome flight attempt to publiſh the 
ſenatus conſultum, but ſcarce durſt he ſo much as 
maintain his opinion againſt that of Fabius. The 
ſenate's conſul, if we may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, 
had aſſumed ſo great a ſuperiority over the people's, 

though 
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though their dignities were equal, that there ſeemed 
to be but one in the republic all this year. Fabius 
obliged him to go out of Rome along with him, 
and to march againſt the Aqui and the Veienics. 
They were nations of 'Tuſcany that had made in- 
roads upon ihe territories of the Romans: "Theſe 
latter made repriſals, and this expedition terminat- 
ed in the ravage of the country. 

Theſe petty wars were the ordinary expedients 
uſed by the conſuls. who to divert the common 
complaints of the people, lcd them out of Rome 
upon that pretence, and carried the war abroad 
with intent to give their ſoldiers, at the enemy's 
coſt, a ſubſiſtence that might make them forget 
their old claims. But theſe continual wars made 
them ſtill more fierce, and the next peace generally 
revived, in thoſe unruly ſpirits, the diſcord which 
the war had only ſuſpended 

It broke out atreſh upon the election of the con- 
ſuls. ihe people. being tied up to chuſe none but- 
nobles, could at leaſt have withcd they might have 
had only ſuch of that order as feemed to be ple- 
beians in their inclination. They even aflirmed 
loudly in the afſemblics, that it was enough the 
people would ſuffer the conſuls to be always taken 
out of the budy of the patricians, without being 
forced to receive ſuch as were moſt averſe to the 
partition of the lands, The ſenate, on the contra- 
ry, reſerved that dignity only for thoſe in whom 
they found moſt courage and reſolution; each 
Py ſtood to its pretenſions with equal warmth ; 

tat length the affair was accommodated. They 
agreed to go by the ſame rule as in che laſt | 
election. The people again named their Year of 
conſul, though {till one of the patricians: R me, 
it was Sp. Furius ; and the ſenate choſe 272. 
Ceſo Fabius *, the man that even in his 
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quzſtor ſhip had deſtroyed Caſſius. The bulineſs 


then in-agitation was to continue the war againſt 
the Aqui and the Tuſcans, who had renewed their 


© incurſions, The new confuls ordered the people 


to take arms, but a tribune named Sp. Icilius-vigo- 
roufly oppoſed it. He declared he would make 
the ſame oppolition againſt all the decrees that 
thould iſſue from the ſenate, let it be upon what 
affair it would, till the ſenatus conſultum was brought 
into the aſſembly of the people, and the commifli- 
oners named in purſuance thereof, That it was 
juſt the ſame thing to him whether the country was 
ravaged by enemies, or unjuſtly poſſeſſed by uſurp- 
ers. In the mean while the Aqui and Veientes put 
all to fire and ſword in the territory of Rome, 
without the ſenate's being able to find troc vs to re- 
fiſt them, through the obſtinacy of the tribune who 
hindered their making any levy. In this perplexi- 
ty, Appius, whom we ſpoke of before, thought 
of an expedient which proved very ſucceſsful. He 
repreſented * that the power of the tribuneſhip was 
formidable only by the union of the tribunes ; and 
that if the oppolition of a ſingle tribune was of 
force to ſuſpend the execution of a decree of the 
ſenate, it had the ſame prerogative as to the deli- 
berations of his colleagues, That it was not im- 
poſlible there might be a jealouſy among them ; tha 


'their buſineſs was to endeavour to bring it to a di- 


viſion, and privately to engage ſome one of them 
to enter into the ſenate's intereſts. This advice 
was approved and followed; the ſenators applied 
themſelves to gain the friendſhip of the tribunes, 
and they ſucceeded : Four of that college declared 
in a public aſſembly, that they could not bear that 
the enemies, by favour of the diviſions that reigned 
in the city, ſhould thus lay waſte the country with 
impunity, Icilius had the thame and mortification 
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of ſeeing his oppoſition over- ruled; the people 
took arms, and followed the conſuls to the war- 
For ſeveral years there was à kind of alternative of 
troubles at home and wars abroad, nor could the 
people all this while bring about the publication of 
the law. They laid the whole blame upon the 
conſuls, and to be revenged of them, ſoldiers were 
found that were not aſhamed, at their return from 
the army, to turn accuſers or witneſſes againſt 
their generals, as if they had wanted courage or- 
capacity in the command of the army. 

Scarce was a conſul out of his office, but he was 
immediately cited before the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, that is indeed before a tribunal where his moſt 
inveterate enemies were his judges. Thus 
Menenius, the. ſon of Agrippa, was ac- Tear of 
culed, upon pretence that during his Rome 
conſulate the enemy had taken the fort of 277. 
Cremera. 'The tribunes, Q. Confidius 
and T. Genutius, loudly demanded his death *; 
but the ſenate and all his friends ſolicited ſo ear- 
neſtly in his behalf, that he was only condemned 
to pay a fine. that amounted to two thouſand 
aſſes, that is; about twenty crowns of our money, 
a very inconſiderable ſum with regard to the 
time we write in, but of great conſequence in an 
age, and in a republic where the prime magiſtrates 
lived by the labour of their hands. Nay, we may 
reckon this fine exceſſive, with reſpect to Mene- 
nius, whoſe father had left him no other patri- 
mony bur his glory and his poverty. His friends 
offercd generouſly to pay it for him. but he would 
not ſuffer it; bur pierced to the heart with the in- 
juſtice and ingratitude of his fellow-citizens, he 
thut hin:ſelf up in his houſe, where grief and hun- 
ger ſoon diſpatched him, 
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The people fell next upon another 
Year of conſular, named Spurius Servilius, who 


fame ſucceeded Menenius in the conſulſhip. 
278. It was charged upon him as a crime, that 

in a battle, wherein he had defeated the 
Tuſcans, he had loſt ſome troops by purſuing the 
enemy with more courage than prudence. But 
this was only the pretence ; the victory he had 
gained was a full apology for that fault. The real 
crime of both theſe conſulars was the having omit- 
ted, during their conſulates, to name the com- 
miſſioners that were to make the partition ot the 
lands, 

Servilius, though not unacquainted with the 
people's bitterneſs againſt him, had recourſe nei- 
ther to intreaties, nor the intereſt of his friends to 
eſcape their rage. He faced the danger boldly, 
and without changing enher his habit or his coun- 
tenanance, appeared before the aſſcnibly of the 
people according to his ſummons, and addreſſing 
his ſpeech to the multitude, „If I am ſent for hi- 
*« ther, ſays he, to give an account of what paſted 
* in the laſt battle where I commanded, I am ready 

to do it, But if this is only a pretence to deitroy 
me, as I ſuſpect, I deſire you would ſave me a 
needleſs trouble, Here is my body and my lite, 
which you may diſpoſe of juſt as you pleaſe,” 
So e of the more moderate among the people * 
having cried out that he ſhould take courage, and 
go on with his defence: “ Since Iam to deal with 
„ judges, and not with enemies, added he, I am to 
„ inform you, Romans, that I was made conſul 
with Virginius at a time when the enen:y was 
maſter of the country, and famine and diſſen- 
ſion raged in the city. It was in this perplex- 
ing conjuncture that I was called to the govern» 
ment of the ſtate, I marched againſt the cne- 
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mies, whom 1 defeated in two battles, and forced 
to ſhut themſelves up in their towns. And 
while they were in a manner blocked up there 
by the terror of your arms, I in my turn ra- 
vaged their territory; I got a prodigious quantity 
of corn which I brought to Rome, where | reſtor- 
ed plenty. What fault have I committed thus far? 
Am I guilty of any crime in having won two vic- 
tories ? But, ſay my adverſaries, I loſt a great ma- 
ny men in the laſt engagement: are battles then 
to be fought againſt nations long hardened to 
war, and that defend themſelves ſtoutly, without 
blood being ſhed on both ſides? What deity has 
undertaken for the Roman people that they 
ſhall gain victories without loſs? Is any man 
here to learn that glory is acquired only 
by great danger? | engaged with troops more 
numerous than thofe you truſted to my con- 
duct; however, after an oſtinate fight i broke 
them, I put their legions in diforder, and at 
length they fled. Could | retuſe to follow victory, 
when ſhe went before me ? Was it indeed in my 
power to reſtrain your ſoldiers, who were car- 
ried away by theircourage, and who warmly pur— 
ſued a ſcattered enemy? If I had ſounded a re- 
treat, if J had led our ſoldiers back to their camp, 
would not your tribunes this day have accuſed 
me of having an underſtanding with the foe ? 
If your enemies rallied again; if they were ſup- 
ported by a body of troops that advanced to 
their aid; in a word, if we were obliged to 
begin the battle quite afreſh; and if in this 
action I loſt ſome men, is it not the uſual chance 
of war? Can you find generals that will under— 
take the command of your armies, if you make 
it a condition that they ſhall bring home 
again to Home every ſoldier that gots out with 
them into the feld? Do not then enquire whe- 
ther at the end of a battle I have loſt ſome men, 
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but judge of my conduct by my victory, and by 
the effects of that victory. If it be true that I 
drove your enemies out of your territory ; that 
I killed great numbers of their men in two bat- 
tles that 1 forced the ſhattered remains of their 
armies to ſhut themſelves up in their ſtrong. 
towns; and that I enriched Rome and your ſol- 
diers with the booty which they got in the ene-- 
my's country: let your tribunes ſtand up and 
tell me to my face wherein 1 have failed ip the 
duties of a good general. But that is not what I 
fear; theſe accuſations are only uſed as a colour 
for their exerciſing with impunity the hatred and 
animoſity which they bear to the ſenate and the 
whole order of patricians. My true crime, as 
well as that of the illuſtrious Menenius, is our 
neither of us having nominated, during our 
conſulates, thoſe decemvirs. whom you have ſo 
long ſighed for. But was it poflible we ſhould 
do it in the hurry and tumult of arms, and 
while our enemies were at our gates, and diſcord 
in the city? And if we could have done it, 
know, Romans, that Servilius would never have 


given authority to a law which cannot be put in 


practice without raifing a general diſturbance in 
every family, without occationing an infinite 
number of law-ſuits, and without ruining the 
chief families of the republic, and who arc her 
firmeſt ſupport. Will you never afk any thing 
of the ſenate but what is prejudicial to the com- 
mon good of our country, and never aik but 
only by ſed tions? If a ſcnator dares but re- 
prelent to you the injuitice of your pretenſions; 
if a conſul does nor ſpeak the ſeditious language 
of your tribunes; it he defends courageoully 
the lovereign power with which he is inveſted, 
you immediatcly cry out, A tyrant ! Scarce is 
he out of his poſt, but he is overwhelmed with 
accuſation, Thus by your unjuſt plebiſcitum 
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„you took away the life of Menenius, no leſs a 
e great captain than a good citizen. Ought you 
© not to die with ſhame at the thoughts of having 
© ſo cruelly perſecutgd the ſon of that Menenius 
©« Agrippa to whom you are obliged for your tri- 
e bunes, and for that very power which now 
* makes you ſo furious? You may perhaps think 
© I ſpeak with too much freedom ia the preſent 
* ſtate of my fortune; but I fear not death; con- 
© demn me if you dare; life cannot but be inſup- 
e portable to a general, that is reduced to anſwer 
© for his very victories : and at worſt, to undergo 
% the ſame fate with Menenius can never be a diſ- 
% honour to me.” 

This generous patrician diſperſed the danger by 
his eourage ; and the people athamed of | 
the death of Menenius, durſt not con- Year 8f 
demn Servilius, who was acquitted by a Rome 
majority of voices *. 'The preſervation of 278. 
the. conſular, eſcaped from the fury of 
the tribuncs, did not make them abate any thing of 
their pretenſions as to the diviſion of the lands. 
They continued to infe&t the multitude with the 
uſual poiſon of their ſeditious harangues; at 
length, one of thoſe tribunes, named Cn. Ge- 
nutius , a daring enterpriſing man, and not un- 
eloquent, publicly cited IL. Emilius Mam- 
mercus and Vop. Julius, both conſuls Year of 
that year, to nominate imin.ediately the Rome 
commiſſioners, that according to the ſe- 280. 
natus conſultum, were to proceed upon the 
partition of the lands, and upon ſetting up land- 
marks, that might put a ſtop to all uſurpations for 
the future, 

The two conſuls; to elude his demand, at firſt 
exculed themſelves from taking cognizance of 
an affair that paſſed fo long before their conſu- 
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late : and to give an appearance of juſtice to a re- 
fuſal, that indeed proceeded only from their con- 
cern for the intereſt of their body, they added that 
that ſenatts conſultum was become void by inexecu- 
tion ; and that every body muſt know there was 
this difference between laws, and the mere decrees 
of the ſenate, that the one were perpetual and in- 
violable, whereas the ſeratus conſulta were of no 
longer duration, than the magiſtracy of him to 
whom their execution was committed, 

The tribune, without giving any heed to that di- 
ſtinction, would gladly have attacked thofe magi- 
ſtrates directly: but as he foreſaw it would be no 
ealy matter to ruin two conſuls, while they were 
actually inveſted with the ſovereign power, he 
turned his reſentment upon A. Manlius, and L. Fu- 
rius, whoſe offices were but juſt expired. He cited 
them before the aſſembly of the people ; and ac- 
cuſed them of having neglected to name the com- 
miſſioners, with intent to deprive their poor citi- 
zens and brave ſoldiers of the ſhare which they had 
ſo well deſerved in the conquered lands. hat 
furious tribune exhorted the people to do juſtice to 
themiclves, and aelded, that there was no way 
but the puniſhment of rhoſe great criminals, and 
the terror of ſuch an example, to reduce their ſuc- 
ceſſors to execute at length the ſenatus conſultum ; 
and with horrible oaths, that he would proſecute 
this affair to the death, he appointed the day when 
the peu ple thould inquire into it. This accuſation 
and theſe violent mcn ices alarmed the patricians. 
They ſaw, with no lets indignation than ſorrow, 
that the tribunes aimed equally at their lives and 
their rortuncs, and that there ſeemed ro be a laid 
delign of making away with alt the ſenators one af— 
ter another. Every one blamed himſelf for his 
patience and moderation : ſeveral private councils 
were held, the reſult of which remained buried in 
a profound ſecrecy. In the mean while, the peo- 
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ple, who triumphed beforehand, inſolently boaſt- 
ed that in ſpite of all the ſenate's artifices, the law 
for the diviſion of the lands ſhould now paſs, nay, 


that it ſhould be ſealed too with the blood of thoſe 


that had oppoſed it, and that the death of Caſſius 
ſhould not go unrevenged. The ſenate cqually 
concealed their fear and their reſentment ®. But 
the very day before this great matter was to be de- 
cided, Genutivs was found dead in his bed, with- 
out the marks of poiſon or any other violence +. 
His body was laid out in the forum; and the com- 
mon people, whoſe minds eafily run into ſuper- 
ſition, imagined that the gods diſapproved his en- 
terprize, though the wiſer ſort were inclined to 
ſuſpect that ſome patricians had been the miniſters 
of the deity. Nevertheleſs, this religious notion, 
which had got poſſeſſion of the ſpirits of the mul- 
titude, inſpired them with a great veneration for 
the ſenate, in whoſe favour heaven ſeemed to have 
declared in ſo viſible a manner. The partition of 
the lands was not fo much as mentioned for ſome 
time afterwards, 'The tribunes were confounded, 
and the ſenate might have reſumed all their autho- 
rity, if upon this revolution they had not gone a- 


bout to ſtrain it too high. 


There was occaſion for raiſing of troops, and 
liſting the legions to march againſt the enen.y. The 
conſuls, guarded ” their lictors, held their tribu- 
nal as uſual in the forum ; and to make the people 
feel their power, either fined or whipt thoſe citi- 
zens that did not appear the very moment they 
were called to give their names, and often without 
the leaſt regard to juſtice, A proceeding ſo ſe- 
vere already began to alienate the people's hearts : 
and the unjuſt and violent manner, in which the 
conſuls attempted to lift for a common ſoldier a 
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plebeian that had been a centurion, made their diſ- 
content break out into action. 

This plebeian, named P. Volero, had diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in the wars by his valour, and was e- 
ſteemed a good officer . Nevertheleſs, without 

regard to his paſt ſervices, or the poſts 
Year of he had borne, he was ſummoned to liſt 
R:me himſelf as # common ſoldier, He refuſed 
280. to obey, and complain publicly that 

the conſuls only wanted to diſgrace him 
becanſe he was a plebeian . Thoſe magiſtrates, 
upon his refufal, ſent a lictor to ſeize him; and 
vpn his making refiſtance, ordered that he ſhould 
be beaten with rods, a puniſhment which the gene- 
zals uſcd to inflict upon their mutinous ſoldiers, 
'Fhey ga to take hold of his perſon; but Volero 
full of courage and indignation puſhes back the 
lictor, and ſtriking him a blow on the face im- 
plores the protection of the tribunes. As they 
feemed to pay no regard to his cries: I appeal to 
„the people, ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the 
* conſuls, ſince our tribunes, intimidated by your 
« power, had rather fee a citizen abuſed even in 
* their preſence, than expoſe themſelves to be 
„ ſtrangled in their beds like Genutius. Then 
turning to the people, who ſeemed provoked at the 
violence that was offered him: “ Aſhſt me, com- 
rades, cried he; we have no other remedy left 
* us againſt ſo great a tyranny but force.” 

The people animated by this diſcourſe take fire, 
riſe up, attack the lictors that guarded the conſuls. 
They break their faſces, they diſperſe them; the 
majeſty of the conſulſhip is not able to withhold 
the people's fury, and the conſuls are forced to fly 
and hide themſclves. 

The ſenate immediately meets; the conſuls make 
their report of Volero's rebellion, and conclude, 
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that he ought to be puniſhed as a diſturber of the 
public peace, and thrown down from the 'Tarpeian 
rock. The tribunes, on the contrary, demand 
juſtice upon the conſuls, and complain that thoſe 
magiſtrates, in contempt of the lex valeria, and of 
an appeal to the aſſembly of the Roman people, 
ſhould offer to ſcourge a brave citizen in fo igno- 
minious a manner, as if he had been the vileſt 
flave: A new cauſe of diſſention between thoſe 
two orders of the republic, Volero who feared the 
power of the conſuls, demanded the tribuneſhip, 
which he looked upon as an inviolable aſylum, 
which would ſhelter him from the fury of his ene- 
mies. To obtain that office, he boaſted in a pu- 
blic aſſembly, that if ever he were inveſted with 
that dignity, he would take ſuch methods, that 
the people ſhould never be oppreſſed by the ſenate's 
wer for the future. 

The plebeians, who were always the majority in 
thoſe afſemblies, charmed with the hopes which 
Volero gave them, granted him all their voices. 
He was clected tribune, in ſpite of all the cabals 
and intrigues of the patricians ; he entered upon 
the exerciſe of that function in the conſulate of L. 
Pinarius and P. Furius. The people, who 
obſerved every ſtep he took, expected that Year of 
to revenge himſelf of the two confulars, Nome, 
who had ill-treated him, he would immedi- 281. 
ately proſecute them in the way of juſtice; 
but he had farther views. He turned his reſent- 
ment upon the whole body of the ſenate, and un- 
dertook to deprive them of the authority they had 
in the election of the tribunes. f | 

We have already ſaid, that there was then but 
two ways of convening the aſſemblies of the Roman 

ople, one by curiæ and the other by centuries, 

he difference between them was, that ip the afo 
ſemblies by curiæ the voices were counted by their 
number, which gave the people the ſuperioruy; 
whereas in the aſſemblies by centuries, as the richer 
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fort compoſed alone more centuries than all the 
people, the advantage lay wholly on their fide. In 
other reſpects, the way of convening both thoſe 
aſſemblies was the ſame ; that prerogative belonged 
to the ſenate: And as in thoſe days none but pa- 
tricians could be augurs, they were the men that 
took the auſpices. Volero perceiving that the au- 
thority of thoſe augurs, joined to.that of the ſenate, 


had a great influence in both aſſemblies, reſolved 


to remove the election of the tribunes out of the 
aſſembly by curiæ into an afſembly held another 
way. . 

He repreſented to the people in a general aſſem- 
bly *, that the ſenate and patricians were abſolute 
malters of the government ; that the chief dignities 
of the republic, all offices civil and military, and 
thoſe of the prie{thood itſelf, were confined to 
their order. That beſides theſe particular advan- 
tages, they had alſo the prerogative of determining 
by a ſenatus conſultum when any aſſembly ſhould be 
held, of preſiding in it, of preparing the delibera- 
tions by auſpices, which the miniſters of religion, 
patricians by birth, always interpreted according to 
the views and intereſts of their own order ; and 
laſtly, that a new /enatus conſultum muſt be obtain- 
ed to confirm what was there refolved on. That 
by means of theſe various privileges which they had 
got into their own hands, they had but little leſs 


power in the aflemblics held by curiz, though there 


the voices were gathered by tale, than in thoſe 
where the votes were reckoned only by centuries. 
That it was high time to break all theſe chains, 
which the ſenate had formed to ſhackle the ſuf- 
frages of the plebeians. He demanded that the e- 
lection of tribunes ſhould be made for the future 
in an afſembly by tribes, where all the Roman citi- 
zens that then compoſed the thirty tribes, as well 
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the inhabitants of the country, as thoſe of the city, 

were equally allowed a vote, without ſubjection to 

any /enatus conſulta or to the influence of the au- 
urs. 1 | 

All the plebeians warmly declared for a propo- 
ſal, which by freeing them and their magiſtrates 
from their dependance upon the conſuls, brought 
a new acceſſion of power to the people at the ex- 
pence of the authority of the ſenate. The conſuls, 
on the other hand, the ſenate and the whole order 
of patricians oppoſed it with all their might. Ih 
repreſented in divers aſſemblies held upon this at- 
fair, that ſo dangerous a law could not be received 
without a daring contempt of the gods, and of all 
that was moſt holy in religion, and that it muſt 
break thoſe bonds which tied the citizens one to a- 
nother, and ruin that ſubordination, which was ſo 
neceſſary for the maintaining of peace and union 
among the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. Each party 
ſtood up for their pretenſions with equal animoſity. 
It was the common ſubject of all diſputes between 
thoſe two orders of the commonwealth, The con- 
teſt about the partition of the lands was dropt ; all 
the endeavours of the great, and of the people 
ſeemed to be nhxed upon the deciſion of this affair, 
nor could any man foreſee which way it would. 
end, 

A dreadful peſtilence, which infected both the 
city and country, interrupted the courſe of theſe 
diſſentions. Each being taken up with his particu- 
lar loſſes and his own preſervation, leſs attention 
was given to the buſineſs of the public. But this 
calamity proving as ſhort as it was violent, the tri- 
bunes i:-mediatcly reſumed their proſecution of the 
law propoſed by Volero. That popular magiftrate 
being juſt out of his office, the people, who thought 
they could not ſucceed without his afliſtance, con- 
tinued him in the tribuneſhip for the following 

3 year, 
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year, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition made by 
the patricians. 

The ſenate thought it neceſſary to ſet up againſt 
him a man of a reſolute character, and one not to 
be 'thaken by the clamours and menaces of the 
people. They pitched upon Appius Claudius *, 

and raiſed him to the conſulſhip without 
Year of his participation. It was obſerved that he 
Nome, was ſo far from making intereſt for that 
282. high poſt, that he did not ſo much as ap- 

pear in the aflembly on the day of election. 
He had inherited his father's inviolable adherence 
to the ſenate's intereſts ; but the heroical conſtancy - 
of the former was degenerated into ſeverity in the 
fon, He was a man naturally proud, though with- 
out ambition, was always for carrying things with 
a high hand, and for owing nothing to perſuaſion, 
or to that artful management which is ſo neceſſary 
in the government of a free people. They gave 
him for his colleague T. Quintius, who was of a 
character directly oppoſite, naturally mild and inſi- 
nuating, and one that had found ways to get the 
love of the people, though he was looked upon to 
be one of the principal leaders of the party of the 
nobility, The ſenate choſe him on purpoſe, hop- * 
ing that his counſels and example would ſoften 
what was too harſh and haughty in the manners of 
Appius. 

'Theſe two conſuls being entered upon the exe- 
cution of their office, immediately convened the 
ſenate. The buſineſs was to think of the moſt pro- 
per methods for hindering the publication of Vo- 
lero's law, | | 

Appius adviſed, that upon ſome pretence, which 
is never wanting between neighbours, a new war 
ſhould be immediately undertaken, He repreſented 
that the ſenate being to govern a people of an un- 
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quiet genius, greedy of novelties, and incited by 
ſeditious tribunes, experience had ſhewn that they 
could never have peace within the ſtate, but when 
they carried the war abroad, and led the people 
out of a city where idleneſs nouriſhed a ſpirit of 
murmuring and rebellion. 

uintius was of a contrary opinion; he ſaid, he 
thought it unjuſt to make war upon nations againſt 
which the republic had not then any cauſe of com- 
plaint; that the people themſelves would quickly 
perceive the ſenate's intent in ſo doing, and if they 
refuſed to take arms, they muſt uſe force to com- 
pel them; which could not fail of raiſing a ſedition, 
wherein it was to be feared the Majeſty of the ſe- 
nate might be expoſed to inſults. As Quintius was 
this month in poſſeſſion of the lictors, and of the 
chief authority, his colleague was obliged to yield 
to his ſentiments, which, were followed by the ma- 
jority of the fenate.. 

In the mean time Volero, being fully reſolved 
to effect his defigns, was no ſooner entered upon 
his ſecond tribunate, but he propoſed a-new the 
law for aflemblies of the people by tribes. He ad- 
ded, in conjunction with his colleagues, that he de- 
manded in favour of the people, that the ædiles 
ſhonld be choſen in them as well as the tribunes, 
and that they ſhould have cognizance of all affairs 
which the people had a right to determine : Which 
indeed was neither more nor leſs than conveying 
the whole authority of the government out of the 
hands of the ſenate, into thoſe of the people. The 
ſenate was convened again upon theſe extraordina- 
ry propoſals. Quintius, naturally good-natured, 
and a thorough republican, though without being 
popular, was for conceding ſomewhat in favour of 
a brave people, from whom, he ſaid, the republic 
daily received important ſervices. But Appius, 
haughty and ſevere, averred, that they ſhould be- 
tray the ſenate by an indulgence which would ſhow 
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not ſo much the mercy as the weakneſs of the go- 
verument. That the tribuncs, when they had thus 
ſtripped them of their power, would not perhaps 
Icave them ſo much as the enſigns of their dignity. 
He concluded. that after ſo many vain ſpeeches, 
which had been made upon this ſame ſubject, no- 
thing but a bold ſtroke of authority was capable of 


putting a ſtop'to the ſeditious enterprizes of the 


tribunes. That the patricians, with their clients, 
ought to take arms, drive the people out of the 
forun, and fall upon all without diſtinction that 
dared to be the protectors of ſo pernicious a law. 
This advice was rej: Qed as too violent, and even 
dangerous. The tenate came to a temperament ; 
they defired of the tribunes that they would baniſh 
out of the public aſſemblies thoſe tumultuous con- 
teſts and diſputes, in the confuſion of which, it 
was difficult to diſtinguiſh what was juſtice and 
what reaſon ; that the conſuls too might peaceably, 
and without interruption, repreſent to the people 
the true intereſts of the commonwealth ; and that 
then they might in concert agree upon ſuch mea- 
fures as ſhould be moſt conformable to the com- 
mon good of the people and of the ſenate, 

The tribunes durſt not refuſe to come into ſo 
equitable a propoſal. Quintius mounted the ro- 
ſtrum; he ſpoke in ſo lively and ſo affectionate a 
manner of the advantages of peace. and the cala- 
mitics that attended diviſions and innovations in 
the laws, that if Appius had not ſpoken immedi- 
diately after him, the people feemed inclined to 
have rejected Volero's propoſal. 

But that conſul, who underſtood no way of deal- 
ing with men, but with a high hand, inſtead of 
making the true uſe of the impreflion which his 
colleague's diſcourſe had made in the minds of his 
audience, fell into invectives, which had the very 
ſame effect as the ſeditious barangues of the tri- 
bunes, and only irritated the plebeians afreſh, and 
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gave them a new averſion to the ſenate. He up- 
braided them in expreſſions diſagreeable to the 
ſenate itſelf, and odious to the people, with their 


* firſt deſertion upon the Mons Sacer, and the erec- 


tion of the tribuneſhip, which he ſaid was extorted 
from the ſenate, only by an open revolt, and the 
danger of a civil war : that it was no wonder a tri- 
bunal ſet up by rebels ſhould produce nothing but 
tumults and diſcords, which would never end but 
with the entire ſubverſion of the republic ; that 
even already few or no footſteps were left of 
the ancient form of government: that the moſt. 
ſacred laws were aboliſhed : the confular power 
deſpiſed, and the dignity of the ſenate debaſed : 
that their impudence was now grown to ſuch a 
height, that they were for excluding from elections 
the /enatus conſulta and the auſpices, that is to ſay, 
all that was moſt ſacred and moſt venerable in re- 
ligion and the ſtate; that ere long they would 
quite aboliſh the ſerate, whoſe power they were 
actually diminiſhing every day, in order to raiſe 
upon its ruins a ſupreme council of the tri- 
bunes of the people. He prayed the gods to de- 
prive him of life, rather than ſuffer him to be 
a ſpectator of ſo ſtrange a revolution. © And to 
„give you at once, adds he, turning to the people, 
a full knowledge of my ſentiments, 1 declare 
that 1 will for ever reſolutely oppoſe the pro- 
mulgation of fo unjuſt a law: and I hope, be- 
fore your tribunes have brought it to bear, I 
{hall make you know the extent of the power of 
* a conſul.” 

It was not without the hotteſt rage and indig- 
nation that the people heard fo injurious a diſ- 
courſe *. The oldeſt of the tribunes, named Lec- 
tior ius, who was accounted one of the braveſt ſol- 
diers in the republic, anſwered him, that no body 
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was then to learn that he came of a family where- 
in inſolence and inhumanity were hereditary ; that 
his father was the moſt bitter enemy the people ever 
had, and that he himſelf was leſs: their conſul than 
their tyrant. But that he declared to him in his 
turn, that ſpire of his dignity, and his power of a 
conſul. the elections of the tribunes, and that of 
the ædiles ſhould for the future be made in the 
comitia of tribes. He fwore by all that was moſt 
facred, that he would loſe his life, or get the law 

aſſed that very day. At the ſame time he com- 
manded the conſul to depart the aſſembly, that he 
might make no diſturbance in the collection of the 
ſuffrages. 

Appius deſpiſed his order, and eried out to him 
that he muſt needs know that though a tribune, he 
was no more than a private man *, without any 
real magiſtracy, and whoſe whole power conſiſted 
in forming an oppoſition to ſuch decrees of the ſe- 
nate as might be prejudicial to the plebeians, 
Thereupon, calling about him his relations, 
his friends and his clients, who were very nu— 
merous, he prepared to oppoſe force to force, 
Lectorius having conferred tumultuouſly with his 
colleagues, cauſed proclamation to be made by a 
herald, that the college of tribunes decreed that 
the conſul ſhould be led to priſon : and immediate- 
ly an officer belonging to the tribune had the pre- 
Gnas to offer to ſeize upon the chief magiſtrate 
of the republic. But the ſenators, the patricians, 
and that multitude of clients which attended Ap- 
pius placed him in the middle of them, and re- 
pulſed the officer, Lectorius, tranſported with an- 
ger, advanced himſelf to aſſiſt him, and called up- 
on the people for their aid. The multitude riſes; 
the moſt mutinous join the tribune ; nothing is 
heard but confuſed cries proceeding from mutual 
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animoſity. From reproaches they quickly come 


to blows; and as in thofe days it was unlawful 


to wear {words-in the city, each party makes 
arms of benches, or ſtones, or any they can 
lay hands on. It is very likely this commotion 
had not ended without the ſpilling of much blood, 
had not Quintius got ſome conſulars and ancicnt 
ſenators to convey Appius from this tun-ult, while 
he laboured to appeaſe the tribunes. But night 
coming on, more than any thing elſe, obliged the 
two parties, equally irritated againſt each other, 
to ſeparate. 

The tumult began again next morning. 'The 
people ſpirited up by their tribunes, and eſpecially 
by Lectorius who had been wounded the nigh: be- 
fore, get poſſeſſion of the Capitol, fortify them- 
ſelves there, and ſeem reſolved to begin an open war, 
The ſenate on their part aſſembles, as well to delibe- 
rate upon ways to quiet the ſedition, as to reconcile 
the two conſuls; the firſt of which being the more 
moderate, was for conceding fomething in favour” 
of the people, whereas Appius proteſted, that he 
would ſooner die than conſent to give vp the leaſt 
point to à ſeditious rabble. This diſorder laſted 
ſeveral days. Quintius, who was not diſagr- cable 
to the multitude, accoſts the rribuncs, ſoothes. them, 
and intreats them to ſacrifice thcir private relent- 


ments to the public good, and to reſtore the city to 


peace and concord. The tribuncs aniwer, that his 
colleague was the man he ſh uld apply io, and that 
he alone was the cauſe of the divihon that raged in 
the republic. That they thought it was no unjuſt 
thing they propoſes) in demanding that the election 
of tribunes ſhould be made only in an aſſembly by 
tribes, Tuat this excluded neither the ſenators, 
nor the patricians, nor the knights, who all were 
inſcribed in ſome of the thirty U ibes, and conſe- 
quently would always have their weight in the aſ- 
ſemblies by tribes as private citizens, That the 

| people 
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people deſired only that they might not preſide in 
them, and that this honour might be allowed their 
particular magiſtrates; That whenever this unex- 
ceptionable law was admitted, the city would 
quickly be reſtored to peace; though they would 
not however ſay, that they would deſiſt from pro- 
fecuting Appius afterwards, for having wounded 
Lectorius, whoſe perſon was ſacred. 

Quintius replied with much gentleneſs, that in 
fo great a diſorder as had then happened, it was 
impoſſible to charge Appius with the tribune's 
wound more than any body elſe; that he would 
have them forget this particular injury for the ſake 
of the public peace, and make a compliment of it 
to the af From thence he took occaſion to 
inſinuate to them, that it was not unlikely the ſe- 
nate, with their uſual goodneſs, might comply 
with the law in favour of the people, if they refer- 
red it abſolutely to their deciſion ; that this was 


perhaps the ſureſt way to ſucceed : whereas if the 


people pretended to carry it by force, there' would 
always be found a great number of young ſenators 
and patricians that would make it a point of ho- 


nour to reſiſt them. 


The tribunes, who knew Quintius's prudence, 
were well ſatisfied he would never have made them 
ſuch advances without being beforehand aflured of 
the ſcnate's diſpoſition : — all that was now to be 


done was by a ſeeming deference to ſave the ho- 


nour of that body. The tribuncs, contented with 
having the eſſential part granted them, did not quar- 
rel about the form: they aſſured Quintius that the 
people would ſtand to whatever he ſhould tranſact 
with the ſenate on their part, The tribunes took 
this courſe the more readily, becaule it did not at 
all bind their ſucceſſors, who might reſume the 
proſecution of the law the next year, if the ſenate's 
reſolutions were not ſuch as the people expected. 
Quintius having left the tribunes, convened the 
| | ſenate, 
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ſenate, to whom he gave an account of their pre- 
ſent inclination, He then aſked the opinion of 
the conſulars, beginning with P. Valerius Publi- 
cola, That ſenator ſaid, that the tribune's wound 


not being the effect of any perſonal quarrel be- 


tween Appius and Lectorius, he thought the re- 


ſentment of it ſhould be buried in an oblivion of 


the tumult itſelf that had occaſioned it. But that 
as to the main of the queſtion, which was Whe- 
ther the ſenate had a.right to debate the law before 
it was propoſed to the people, whether they 
ſhould allow aſſemblies to be held for chuſing tri- 
bunes, without a ſenatus canſultum, and without 
auſpices, he ſhould guide himſelf for his pa-ticu- 
lar by what ſhould be determined by plurality of 
voices. 

This conſular did not think fit to explain him- 
ſelf firſt upon ſo delicate a point, probably out of 
conſideration for the people, whom the patricians 
and ſenators of the Valerian family, ſince the time 
of Valerius Publicola, and from his example, took 
great care to pleaſe. The affair however was diſ- 
puted with much heat: But Quintius, who was 
naturally perſuaſive, managed the ſeveral ſpirits 
he had to deal with ſo artfully, that he at length 
brought the ſenate to yield to the people this other 
part alſo of their authority. Appius oppoſed it 
with all his might; he called both gods and men to 
witneſs, that the republic was betrayed, and that 
they were ſubmitting to a law more detrimental to 
the lawful authority of the ſenate, than thoſe 
which had been promulgated upon the Mons Sa- 
cer. But he could not ſhake the reſolution of the 
ancient ſenators: they very well knew, that though 
the conſul depended only upon the ſenate, each 
particular ſenator was in the power of the people, 
who fince the buſineſs of Coriolanus had created 
themſelves a right of trying the patricians. Thus 
either the love of peace, or fear of the tribunes 

reſentment, 
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reſentment, nnited moſt of the voices in Quintins's 
opinion, The law was publiſhed with 
Fear of the conſent of both orders *, and they 
Rome now for the firſt time elected tribunes 
282. in an aſſembly convened by tribes, 
wo Piſo the hiſtorian, as Livy rm us, 
ſays that ſive tribuncs were elected; that no more 
than two had been creaced upon the Mons Sacer, 
to whom three more were added upon this occa- 
fion, However this be, Appius, who was yet more 
provoked with the ſenate than with the people 
themſelves, ſaid it was ſcandalous in them to aban- 
don him in an enterprize which they themſelves 
had engaged him in, by raiſing him to a dignity 
which he never courted, He employed it after- 
wards only to make the plebeians feel that the 
victory which their tribunes had gained over the 
ſenate, had not in the leaſt quelled his courage, 
The Equi and the Volſci during theſe diviſions, 
according to their old cuſtom, had made inroads 
upon the territorics of the republic. 'The Roman 
legions were compoſed wholly of plebeians, who 
were citizens in the winter, and ſoldiers in the 
ſummer when abroad. The two conſuls divided 
them between them; Quintius marched againſt 
the Æqui, and Appius commanded the army ap- 
ointed againſt the Volſci. That general ſeeing 
himſelf now out of Rome, and poſſeſſed of the 
abſolute authority of a military command, cauſed 
diſcipline to be obſerved with a ſeverity, which the 
ſoldiers looked upon not ſo much as a neceſſary 
regularity, as a revenge for things paſt. The ri- 
gorouſneſs with which he uſed his power irritated 
the whole army. Centurions and ſoldiers, all mur- 
mured at the general's orders, A fort of conſpi- 
racy was formed, leis againſt his life than againſt 
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his glory: the ſoldiers *, to hinder him from con- 
quering and ſo receiving the honours of triumph, 
reſolved by agreement not to oppoſe the enemies 
enterprizes. The Volſci having offered battle, and 
Appius having drawn his army out of their camp 
to fight them, the Romans at the approach of the 
enemy threw away their arms, and fled ſhamefully, 
thinking they did not pay too dear for the affront 
they put upon their genera], if it coſt them only 
the loſs of their own honour, 

Appius in deſpair runs every wa to rally and 
bring them on again to the fight. He intreats and 
threatens in vain; ſome get out of the way to a- 
void receiving his command ; others without be- 
ing in the leaſt wounded ſhew. him bandages, 
which they had put on purpoſe abont the ſound 
parts of their body, and call out that they muſt be 
led back to the camp to be dreft: All ruſh into it 
without waiting for orders ſo to do. The Volſci 
take advantage of this confuſion, and after having 
cut to pieces thoſe that fled in the rear, they at- 
tack the intrenchments. But then rhe ſoldiers, 
tearing the enemy might break into their camp, 
face about in the intrenchments, make a brave re- 
ſiſtance, and drive back the Volſci, though with- 
out purſuing them, being ſatisfied with havin 
{hewn their general that they could have A 
had they pleaſed. | 

Appius, yet more enraged at this freſh inſult, 
than at their flight, was reſolved next day to aſ- 
ſemble his army, and place himſelf in his tribunal], 
to make an example of the mutinous. But the 
ſoldiers gave no heed to the fignal that called them 
to the aſſembly. They loudly demanded of their 
officers to be led out of the enemy's territories, 
where they myſt inevitably be defeated. Thoſe 
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officers finding there was neither diſcipline nor o- 
bedience left in the army, adviſed the general not 
to hazard his authority in a conteſt with ſuch. mu- 
tinous ſpirits. Appius incenſed beyond all pati- 
ence at this revolt, broke up his camp : but as he 
was in march, the Volſci, having received intelli- 
1 of his motions by ſome deſerter, with dread- 
ul cries fall upon his rear. Terror flies through 
the whole army, and reaches the moſt advanced 
bodies; every one flings away his arms; thoſe that 
bore the enſigus abandon them; it is not now, 
as before, a pretended rout. All diſband, and 
make ſeveral ways ; and they do not rally again 
till they are arrived upon the lands of the re- 
public, 

Appius having pitched his camp in a place that 
covered the country, and where he could not be 
conſtrained to fight againſt his will, convenes the 
aſſembly a ſecond time. Being ſeated in his tribu- 
nal, he upbraided the ſoldiers, that ſtood round 
him, with their cowardice, and their treachery yet 
more criminal than their want of courage. He 
aſks one what he has done with his arms, and thoſe 
that bore the enſigns, whether they had delivered 
them up to the enemy. Giving full ſcope to his 
natural ſeverity, which was augmented by a juſt 
reſentment of their deſertion, he decimated or put 
every tenth man to death among the ſoldiers, and 
cut off the heads of the centurions and other offi- 
cers that had left their poſts. As the time of the 
comitia for the election of conſuls for the next year 
drew near, he led back to Rome the wrecks of his 
army, which entered it with the ſhame of puniſh- 
ment in their face, and a violent thirſt of ven- 
geance in their hearts. 

Appius gave a further provocation to the multi- 
tude, and incurred their hatred anew, by the op- 
poſition he made to the endeavours uſed. by the 
tribunes of that year for the Agrarian law. Thoſe 
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magiſtrates of the people had no ſooner attained 
the tribuneſhip, but they ſtudied to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by propoſals pleaſing to the multitude. 
Some invented new laws; others reſumed the pro- 
ſecution of ſuch as had not yet been paſſed ; and- 
the aim of all was only to ſhare with the ſenate and 
patricians the wealth, the dignitics, and the magt- 
ſtracies of the republic. 

It was in the conſulate of L. Valerius | 
and T. Emilius, who ſucceeded, in that Year 7f* 
dignity to Quintius and Appius, that C. Rene 
vSicinius, tribune of the people, and grand- 285. 
ſon of the ſame Sicinius Bellutus that was 
the chief leader of the ſedition upon the Mons Sa- 
cer, revived in conjunction with his colleagucs, 
the old diſpute concerning the partition of -thoſz 
public lands of which the patricians and richeſt in- 
habitants of Rome had got poſſeſſion. 

The buſineſs in a manner depended upon the 
conſuls *, who by the fenatys conſultum made inthe 
conſulate of Caſſius and Virgiuius were empower- 
ed to nominate commiſſioners to proceed to tht 


_ enquiry and diviſion of thoſe lands. The wibuncs 


had the addreſs to gain thoſe two principal magi- 
ſtrates of the republic into their intereſts, ui— 
lius promiſed to back their pretenſions: this con- 
ſul took ſo extraordinary a ſtep out of revenge a- 
gainſt the ſenate, for having refuſed his father the 
honours of triumph when he returned victorius 
from a war againſt the Equi. Valerius, on his 
part, was not diſpleaſed at having found an occa- 
lion of making his peace with the people, who 
could not forgive him the death of Caſſius, whote 
accuſer. he had made himſelf during his queltor- 
{hip. 

The tribunes having made ſure of the two con- 
ſuls, brought the affair next before the ſenate. - 
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They ſpoke with great moderation, and beſought 
that body in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, to conde- 


ſcend at length to do the people juſtice, and that the 


conſuls would no longer delay naming the decem- 
virs that were to regulate the partition of the 
lands. The two conſuls gave to underſtand by 
their filence that they did not oppoſe it. Valerius, 
as firſt conſul, then aſked the opinion of the reſt 
of the ſenate, beginning with ZEmilius the father 
of his colleague ®, That ancient ſenator declared 
in favour of the people: he ſaid he thought no- 
thing could be more unjuſt than to ſee private per- 
ions the only gainers by the ſpoils of the enemy, 
while the reſt of the citizens laboured under in- 
digence and miſery, That the poor plebeians 
dreaded the thoughts of having children, to whom 
they could leave nothing but their owo wretched- 
neſs for an inheritance; that inſtead of cultivating 
cach the portion of land that belonged to him, 
they were obliged to work for ſubſiſtence like 
ſlaves in the eſtates of the patricians; and that 
this ſervile way of life was not very proper to 
form the courage of a Roman. *© Thus, ſays that 
* old man, I vote that our conſuls name the de- 


„ cemvirs, to proceed to the divifion of theſe 


lands, which being public and common, ought 
* to be for the equal benefit of all.“ | 

Appius oppoſed this advice with as much haugh- 
tineſs as if he had been a third conful, or indeed as 
if he had been inveſted with a perpetual ditatorthip. 
He anſwered /Emilins, that the people could 
lay the blame of their miſery upon 2 
but their own intemperance; that they had 
received their portions of land at the very founda- 
tion of Rome; chat oftener than once the conſuls 
had generouſly given among them the booty won 
upon the dominions of the enemies, and that upon 
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a thorough enquiry it would appear; that thoſe 
who had received the greateſt ſhare of thoſe fo- 
reign ſpoils were the pooreit. That ſo long as 
thoſe plebeians wallowed as they did in debauchery 
and lazineſs. it was not in the power of the repub- 
lic to enrich them; that above fifteen conſulates 
were now paſt ſince the ſenatus corfultum had been 
granted for the partition of the lands, and in all 
that time not one of the preceding magiſtrates had 
ever had a thought of purting it in execution, 
well knowing that the ſenate's only deſign in ſuch a 
decree was to appeaſe the ſedition, in order to give 
the people more time to conſider the injuſtice and 
indeed impoſſibility of their demands; and that 
over and above all this thoſe former conſuls were 
not to learn, that the ſenatus conſul um was aboliſhed 
by preſcription *; and that they had more pru- 
dence than to charge themſelves with ſo important 
a commiſſion, in virtue of an authority that was 
expired. That neither could he believe there was 
the leaſt occaſion to apprehend ſuch an enterprize 
from the conſuls then in poſt, who had more wil - 
dom and caution than to undertake ſuch an aftair 
without the concurrence and authority of the ſenate; 
But to let you ſce, added Appius, that in reject- 
ing an obſolete act, I do not mean to defend 
uſurpers, I declare it as my advice, that without 
making any farther mention cf the diviſion of 
the lands,* we re-unite to the public. domain the 
lands of all ſuch as cannot juſtify their acquiſi- 


tion and boundaries by legal titles.” 


Notwithſtanding the equitableueſs of this pro- 
poſal, neither the grandees nor the people could- 
reliſh an expedient that would impoveriſh the rich, 
without any benefit to the poor. But however, as 
it utterly rejected the partition of the lands, and 
that the enquiry propoſed againſt the unjuſt poſ- 
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ſeſſors ſcemed a long work, moſt of the ſenators 
beſtowed great praiſes upon Appius. The tribunes, 
on the contrary, enraged at finding in the fingle 
perſon of this conſular the hatred and oppoſition 
of all the patricians reſolved to deſtroy him, and 
for that purpoſe cited him before the people, as a 
declared enemy of the public liberty, 

This was the ordinary crime alledged againſt 
thoſe that were indeed guilty of none, and were 
nevertheleſs to be deſtroyed. The ſenate intereſted 
themſelves in this affair as if it had been their own, 


looking upon Appius as the intrepid defender of 


their prerogative. Moſt of them were for ſolicit- 
ing the multitude in his behalf, but he oppoſed it 
with his uſual firmnefs and courage. He changed 
neither his habit nor his ſtile : and on the day of 
the afſembly he appeared in the midſt of his accul- 
ers with the fame dignity as if he had been their 
judge. The tribunes reproached him with the ſe- 
verity of his conſulate, the inhumani:y with which 
he had put to death a greater number of ſoldiers 
by the hand of the executioner, than the very ene- 
mies had ſlain in the heat of the battle, To make 
that conſular ſtill more odious, the rigorous conduct 
of his father was called to mind, as a crime in the 
ſon : but he anſwered theſe ſeveral articles with ſo 
much ſtrength, that the people aſtoniſhed and con- 
fuſed durſt not condemn him. Ihe tribunes fear- 
ing he would be acquicted, adjourned the ſentence 
to another aſſembly, pretending the day was ſo far 
ſpent that they ſhould not have time to collect the 
ſuffrages *®. During theſe delays, Appius plainly 
foreſeeing he ſhould at length be ſacrificed to the 
implacable hatred of thoſe magiſtrates, voluntarily 
put an end to his own life, His ſon cauſed his bo- 
dy to be brought into the forum, and according to 
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cuſtom preſented himſelf to make his funeral ora- 
tion; but the tribunes, who were reſolved to per- 
ſecute his very memory, offered to oppoſe it, 
alledging that his father was to be reckoned among 
criminals, not having been acquitted of his accuſa- 
tion before his death. But the people, more ge- 
nerous, rewoved. their oppoſition, and heard with 
pleaſure the praiſes of an enemy whom they could 
never help eſteeming, and hatred no longer. 

The tribunes afterwards reſumed the buſineſs of 
the Agrarian law, which Appius's proſecution had 
only ſuſpended, The death of that great man one 
would think ſhould have deterred all others frum 
oppoling the publication of the law ; but as the 
fortune of moſt of the ſenators depended upon it, 
and ſeveral rich plebeians had alſo acquired diffe- 
rent parcels of thoſe public lands, the party of 
the patricians gathered ſtrength; that of the 
people grew weaker and weaker; this cooled the 
zeal of the tribunes; and the proprietors ſtill 
continued in poſſeſſion of theſe lands, notwith- 
ſtanding the pretenſions and complaints of the 
conmen people. The Romans the fol- 
lowing year, under the conſulate of Au- Year o 
lus Virginius and T. Numicius, were em- Rome 
ployed in wars or rather inroads and in- 284. 
curſions upon the Equi, the Volſci and 
the Sabines; but at che concluſion of the campaign 
the old diviſions were renewed. 

The multitude, who looked upon themſelves to 
be overpowered by the credit of the great, to ſhew 
their reſentment, abſented themſelves from all the 
aſſemblies that were held by centuries, and where 
the conſuls and ſenate preſided. It ſeemed as if 
the plebeians intended to ſeparate themſelves once 
m re from the body of the republic: none of them 
appeared at the election of conſuls for the next 

year: 
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| year: and which was never known be- 
Year of fore, T. Quintius and Q. Servilius were 


| Rome raiſed to that dignity by the ſole voices 


285. of the ſenate, the patricians and their 
clients, who notwithſtanding all theſe 

diviſions conſtantly adhered to the party of their 

patrons, a | 

Theſe two conſuls, to prevent the breach from 
growing wider, buſicd the people all that year ia 
various wars againſt the Aqui and Volſci. T. 
Quintius took from theſe latter the city of Anti- 
um and its whole territory. The plunder and 
booty ſomewhat appeaſed the minds of the multi- 
tude, and the ſoldier at his return to Rome knew 
not how to complain of generals under whom he 
had acquired both wealth and glory. 

But their complaints and diſſentions began a- 
freſh in the conſulate of Tib. Æmilius and Q. Fa- 
bius. We have already heard that ZEmilius in his 
firſt conſulate had declared for the particion of the 
lands; the tribunes and promoters of the Agrarian 
law aſſumed new hopes under his ſecon:! conſulate : 
the affair was debared in the ſenate; Æmilius had 
not changed his mind. That conſul, ever favour- 
able to the people, averred, that it was impoſſible 
to maintain peace and union among the citizens of 
a free ſtate, unleſs the laws kept ſome proportion 
between the condition of the poor and that of the 
rich, and made an equal diviſion among them of 
the lan''s conquered from the enemy But 
this partition, ſo advantag:ous to the plebeians, 
laboured under great difficulties, It was neceſſary, 
in order to it, to diſtinguiſh between the original 
patrimony of every private man and what he had 
added to it from the public lands. 'Pnis diſtinction 
muſt even extend between ſuch parcels as the 
patricians had really purchaſed of the public do- 
main, and ſuch as they had at firſt only taken as 
farms in their own or borrowed names, and _ 

f war 
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wards mingled and confounded together wich part 
of the commons, in their rightſul patrimony. A 
long preſcription concealed from the moſt ſtrict 
enquiry the knowledge of theſe ſeveral uſurpatious. 
The patricians had afterwards ſhared out theſe 
lands among their children for their patrimony, 
and thoſe patrimonies now grown hereditary, were 
paſſed through various families by ſucceſſion or 
purchaſe. Nay, ſome rich plebeians poſſeſſed part 
of them, which they had honeſtly bought; to that 
there ſeemed to be no way to touch upon this af+ 
fair without occaſioning a general confuſion in the 
republic, 

ZXmilius, without any regard to inconveniencies 
ſo well worth conſideration, obſtinately 1afiſferd 
upon the publication of the law, He was very de- 
ſirous of making it his merit with the people, that 
it was paſſed during his conſulate ; and he was fe- 
come by ſome ancient ſenators, who looked up- 
on the mediocrity of the fortune of private perſons 
and equality of wealth to be the ſtrongeſt ſupports 
of the public liberty. But the majority, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe that were in poſſeſſion ot thoſe public 
lands, complained that Æmilius, in order to make 
his court to the people, was for being liberal to 
them with the wealth of the nobility “. The diſ- 
pute ran even into invectives and abuſes; many 
reproached him that he acted not fo much like a- 
conſul as a ſediti us tribune : and, which is moſt 
wonderful, even ſenators were ſeen to be want- 
ing of reſpe&t to the head of the ſenate. and 


the ſovereign nagiſtrate of the republic. Fabius, 


his colleague, thought of an expedient to prevent 
the conſequences of theſe diviſions, which diſpleaſ- 
ed neither party. 

Moſt of the inhabitants of the city of Antium 


J. ie. Dec. 1. I. 3. 


Were 
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were periſhed in the laſt. war *. Fabius, to mollif} 
the Roman people, whoſe miſery and the ſeditious 
ſpeeches of their tribunes had now made them fu- 


- rious, #1" Young to ſend. part of the pooreſt citi- 


zens of Rome by way of colony to Antium, and 
to divide among them ſome adjoining lands which 
had been taken from the Volſci. This advice was 
at firſt received with great applauſe by the meaner 
ſort of people, who are always greedy of noveltics, 
T. — ey A. Virginius, and Þ., Furius were 
immediately named, to make the eſtabliſhment of 


this colony. But when the plebeians were to give 


their names to thoſe triumvirs, few of them ap- 
peared: Rome had too many charms to detain its 
irtabitants; no body cared for leaving it. The 
games, the ſpectacles, the public aſſemblies, the 
hurry of buſineſs, the ſhare the people had in the 
government, every thing contributed to tie the ci- 
tizens to their old abode, let their poverty be ever 
ſo great. A colopy was looked upon to be no bet · 
ter than an honourable. kind of baniſhment ; and 
the moſt wretched plebeians rather choſe to live in 
Rome in indigence, and in expectation of the un- 
certain diviſion of the public. lands, which they had 
been ſo long flattered. with hopes of, than to be 
actually in poſſeſſion of a handſome ſubliſtence in a 
rich colony; ſo that the triumvirs, to make up the 
number appointed for the colony +, were forced to 
admit of ſtrangers and. ſtragglers that offered them- 
ſelves to gain a habitation in it. The only advan- 


tage they drew from this ſettlement, was, that 


thoſe among the people who had refuſed to go, 
could not for ſhame meddle any more in the affair 
of the partition of the lands 

A dreadfu] peſtilence laid both the city and 
country deſolate about this time f. An infinite 
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number of people, ſeveral ſenators, and 


and ZEqui, imagining they might get 


191 


Yeat 
Rome 
290, 


the two conſuls themſelves, P. Servilius, 
and L. Abutius, died of it. The Volſci 


great advantages over the Romans, it 

they attacked them in this weak condition, renews 
e the war under the conſulate of L. Lucretius 
Tricipitinus and T. Veturius Geminus, 

Theſe two magiſtrates were no ſooner Year of 
raiſed to that dignity, but they prepared Reme 
to repell the incurſions of the enemies. 291. 
But as they could not raiſe any great ; 
forces in a city where they plague had juſt made 
ſuch terrible devaſtation, they called to their aid 
the Latins and Hernici“, allics of the Roman 
nation. They put themſelves at their head, and 
fought ſo bravely, that the enmy was defeated in 
three ſeveral battles. 


* Liv. J. 3. 
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The tribune C. Terentillus Arſa makes a propoſal for 
drawing up and ſettling, with the peojle's con- 
ſent, a body of laws to ſerve as a rule in tht 
adminiftration of juſtice, Ceſo, for oppoſing it, is 
forced to fly inta Tuſcany to avoid the judgment of 
the people, The tribunes form a deſign to ruin ſuch 
of the ſenators and patricians as were obnoxious 10 
them. The conſul Claudius diſappoints them. Ap- 
pius Her donius ſeizes the Capitol, He is attacked 
by by the Romans, and obliged to kill himſelf. 9. 
Cincinnatus is fetch'd from the plough to * 

1 the 


\ 
5 


ent 
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the ar mies in quality of conſul. He refuſ's to be 
conſul a ſecond time and returns to his plough. He 
ts recalled, to go in qu-lity of ciclator, and deiiver 
one of the conſuls who was ſhut up by the eneny, 
with his whole army. He delivers the conſul and 
his ſoldiers, beats the enemy, and returns triumph- 
ant into Ron e. ©, Ceſo his ſon is recalled from ba- 
niſbment. The ſenate grants the people a power to 
chuſe ten tribunes inſtead of five, provided they drip 
the preject of the Terentillian law. Mount Aven- 
tine yielded up to the people by a ſenatus conſultum. 
The conſuls, T. Romilius and C. Veturius, obt-in a 
compleat victory over the enemy. I be people by 
the ferſuaſian of Siccius, refuje them the honour of 
a triumph, and even condemn them in a fine, becauſe 


they oppoſed the publication of the Agrarian law. 


HILE the two conſuls were in the field, 
W a certain tribune of the people named C. 
Terentillus Arſa, undertook to fignalize 
his acceſſion to the tribunate by advancing new 
propoſals, This man having obſerved that the ſe— 
nate and conſuls obſtructed from time to time, by 
their authority, the publication of moſt of the 
laws propoſed by his colleagues, buſicd his thoughts 
how to weaken and reduce a power that was a per- 
petual object of envy and emulation to the tri- 
bunes. He therefore demanded in full aſſembly, 
that bounds ſhould be ſet to the abſolute authority 
of the conſuls ; and that with the people's conſent, 
there ſhould be an eſtabliſhment of laws fixed and 
determined “ for the ſenate to be governed bs in 
the judgments they ſhould paſs between man and 
man, 
In order to judge of the importance of this ſe- 
cond propoſal, it may not be amiſs to obſerie here 
that Rome as yet had no laws, nor any conſtant 
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form of adminiſtring juſtice. The ſole will of her 
late kings was inſtead of a law all the time the 
reigned. As the conſuls and ſenate ſucceeded to 
to the regal power, they likewiſe ſucceeded to the 
ſame ſupreme right of diſtributing juſtice, and re- 
gulated their ſentences either by the principles of 
natural equity, or ancient uſages: or elſe by the 
firſt laws of Romulus and his ſucceſſors, ſome 
flight footſteps whereof were {till to be found in 
the ſacred books which were lodged with the 
patricians alone. 'The people knew but little of 
the matter: moſt of them being employed a- 
broad in the wars, or elſe ſettled in the country, 
rarely came to town but on market-days about 
their domeſtic concerns, or to be preſent at the 
co mitia and other public afſemblies, which were 
holden only on thoſe days, 'They referred all their 
differences to the judgment of the conſuls, who al- 
ways made a myſtery to the people cf thoſe firlt 
elements of their juris prudence. 

The death ef a great number of patricians, who 
had been {wept away by the plague, and the ab- 
ſence of the two conſuls who were actually at the 
head of the armies, ſeemed to be a favourable 
conjuncture for 'Terentillus to make an innova- 
tion in the government, He repreſented to the 
people that patrician magiſtrates were abſolute 
maſters of each man's fortune; that whenever any 
conteit aroſe between a patrician and a plebeian, 
the latter was ſure to come by the worſt ; that be- 
ſides loſing his cauſe, he had not ſo much as the 
confolation of knowing whether he had right or 
wrong done lim; and he concluded with moving 
for an immediate eſtabliſhment of laws, known by 
every body, to ſerve for a rule to the magittrates 
in their ſentences, and to the ligitants for proots 
of the juſtice or injuſtice of their cauſe, 

He afterwards fell to railing againſt the conſuls: 
That their authority was inſupportable in a free ci: 


ty; 
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ty; that the ancient kings of Rome enjoyed not a 
greater ſhare of power; that, like thoſe princes, 
the conſuls had their robes bordered with purple, 
their curule or ivory chair * ; as alſo guards and lic- 
tors tO attend them. 'That at home they were the 
diſpenſers of juſtice, and that thoſe magiſtrates, at 
the ſame time that they thought themſelves above 
the laws, avenged the infringement of them in their 
inferiors and the common people with the moſt 
cruel puniſhments. Abroad and in- time of war 
they commanded the armies, and- always made 
war, and often peace, without ſo much as conſult- 
ing the ſenate, to whom indeed for form ſake they 
would afterwards give an account of their admini- 
ſtration. That thus they had the whole authority 
of kings, and only wanted the name. But that to 
prevent their domination from degencrating at 
length into a perpetual tyranny, he demanded that 
a choice ſhould be made of five of the beſt men of 
the republic, who ſhould be authorized to reſtrain 
withia due bounds a power ſo exceſſive; ſo that 
the conſuls, for the future, might have no other 
authority over their fellow-citizens, but what thoſe 
very citizens ſhould think fit to entruſt them with. 
The ſenators were all ſurprized and ſtartled at 
ſuch bold propofals : They then found, though too - 
late, the truth of what the two Appius's had fo 
many-times foretold them, that the people, after 
experiencing the weakneſs of the ienate by fo ma- 
ny laws extorted from them, would at length o- 
penly attack their authority through the fides of 
the conſuls, who were the chief ſupport of it. 
Luckily + for that body, Q. Fabius in the abſence 
of the conſul was at that time governor of Rome. 
He was of conſular dignity, of an intrepid ſpirit, 
full of courage and reſolution, and an inviolable . 
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adherent to the laws and conſtitution of the re- 
public. 

'This ſtout magiſtrate finding the conſular digni- 
ty in danger of being ruined by that enterpriting 
tribune, diſpatched away different meſſengers pri- 
vately to the two conſuls, with notice of whar had 
been offered, and to conjure them to haſten back 
to Rome with all expedition. He then convened 
the ſenate, and reprefented that till then the Ro- 
mans in judicial matters had contented themſelves 
with the cuſtom of going according to natural 
right, and the ſole principles of ro. and good 
ſenſe. That multiplicity of laws ſerved only to 
cloud the truth of things; adding, that he fore- 
ſaw, with grief, all the misfortunes that would 
befal the republic from this judiciary form 
endeavoured at by Terentillus, He afterwards 
infinuated with much ſmoothneſs, that even 
though ſuch changes might be thought neceflary, 
it was neither honourabie nor juſt in the citizens at 
home, to proceed to a deciſion in the abſence of 
the two conſuls, and of ſuch part of the people 
as compoſed their armies. That when they re- 
turned home they might juſtly reſent the hurrying 
of an affair of ſuch conſequence, which as it affec- 
ted each particular man, ought not to have been 
determined but in a general aflembly of the whole 
Roman people. That the conſuls, as chiefs of the 
republic, would proteſt againſt whatever ſhould be 
decreed without their privity; whereas ſo ſoon as 
ever thoſe two ſupreme magiſtrates appeared in the 
ſenate, and the whole people were got together, 
ſuch meaſures might be concerted as ſhould be moſt 
ſuitable to the good of the ſtate, and the wel- 
fare of the republic. Fabius then inveighed 
with great vehemence againſt the author of theſe 
new propoſals. He ſaid, that 'Terentillus took ad- 
vantage of the abſence of the conſuls to attack the 
republic ; that if the year before, while the * 

an 
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and a war laid waſte the the city of Rome and its 
territory, the gods in their wrath had permiued 
that ſeditious tribune to be in office, the commons» 
weal:h would never have cen able to have ſtood a- 
gainſt ſuch ſevere ſcourges, and that then LTeren- 
tillus would infallibly have come at the hea:! of the 
Aqui and Volſci and deſtroyed Rome, or at leaſt 
have changed the form of its government, though 
founded under ſuch happy auſpices. Then ſof— 
tening his ſtile a little, he addrefled his ſpeech to 


"the other tribunes, and conjured them by the tafe- 


ty of their country to make no innovation till the 

return of the conluls. 
he greater part of the tribunes, overcome by 
the folidity of his reaſons, infii:ed no longer on the 
firſt demand of Perentillus concerning the limita- 
tion of the coniuls power. Or pcihaps the true 
cauſe why they waved the deſign of lcfi-ning he 
conſular authority, was their hopes of rilting ſome 
time or other to that poſt themſelves. But they 
perſiſted in demanding a choice to be made from 
2mons the ſenators and plebeians of proper perſons 
to compoſe and form a body of laws, for deter- 
miniag ſuits among the citizens. However upon 
the inſtances of Fabius they conſented to ſuſpend 
the proſecution of that affair, and the conſuls at 
ticir return found the city quiet; but this tran- 
quility continued not long Ihe Hernici, who at 
that time were in alliance with the Roman people, 
gave intelligence that the Æqui and Volſci were ſe- 
cretly arming, and that the new colony of Antium 
was entered into that confederacy. We have be- 
fore related, that for want of a ſufficient number 
of Roman citizens willing to ſettle in that colony, 
it was filled with people picked up from different 
parts, Latins, Hernici and 'Tuſcans ; ſome Volſci- 
ans too had ſtoln in among them. As theſe ad- 
venturers out-numbered the Romans, they had a 
majority in the council, They carried on a private 
R 3 correſpondence 
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correſpondence with the enemies of Rome; and 
though they had not as yet declared openly againſt 
the republic, their fidelity began to be ſuſpected. 

Mean while the fenate, to be provided againſt a- 
ny ſurpriſe, ordered the two conſuls forthwith to 
raiſe forces: This raiſing of forces was called a- 
mong the Romans, mating a choice, becauſe the ci- 
tizens being all ſoldiers, the conſuls i in caſe of a war 
had a power to chuſe ſuch as they thought proper 
for the ſervice, "Theſe two magiſtrates having caul- 
ed their tribunal to be erected in the forum, cited 
ſuch as they had pitched upon for the war. But 
the tribunes withſtood them, and revived the pro- 
poſals of Terentillus for the compiling a body of 
laws; and Virginius, the moſt cholerick of the tri- 
bunes, bawled out in the forum, that this prerend- 
ed war was nothing but a trick of the ſenate to 
draw the people out of Rome, and ſo hinder them 
from giving their votes in an affair that ſo nearly 
concerned every individual. 

The conteſt ran high, and gave birth to: freſh 
commotions. There was no longer ſeen either 0- 
bedience in the people, or authority in the conſuls. 
Every thing was carried by meer violence: and 


* thoſe magiſtrates having cauſed to be arreſted a 


certain plebeian who retuſed to go to the war, the 
tribaaes reſcued him out of the lictor's hands, and 
{et him at liberty. The conſuls fearing to expoſe 


their characters to greater indignities, quitted the 


forum and went their ways home, where they re- 
mained for ſome days without once appearing at 
thoſe tumultuous aſſemblies wherein ſuch had moſt 
authority as could make moſt noiſe, eſpecially after 
it was known that the intelligence of the Hernici 
was without grounds, and, no ſuch thing as an 
enemy ſtirring. The people's ears were now din- 
ned with the abſolute neceſſity of obliging the con- 
fuls to regulate their judgments by a body of laws 


to be publiſhed aud made notorious to every man. 
But 
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But the ſenate, under pretence of preſerving their 
ancient uſages, could not be brought to part with 
that cuſtom of giving judgment arbitrarily, 

This year there were violent earthquakes, and 
fiery exhalations were ſeen in the air, 
Theſe phenomena, purely natural, but Year of 
which however were by the vulgar looked N me, 
upon as forerunners of new calamities, 292, 
ſuperſeded this affair for ſome time. E- 
very one was full of ſiniſter preſages, which ſuper- 
ſtition and fear helped to multiply. Some had tcen 
apparitions ſhiiting each moment into a thoutand 
forms ; others had heard ſupernatural voices in 
the night-time. There are eminent hiſtorians who 
have not demurred to report upon the veracity of 
theſe viſionaries that it rained raw fleth *®, and 
that while it was falling down piccemeal like ſnow, 
birds of prey caught it in the.air with their talons, 
Recourſe was preſently had to the oracles ; the 
books of the Sybills were confulted. Ihe de potie 
taries of thoſe ſacred books, all patriciai.s, gave out 
that Rome was threatened with a fiege, by lome 
formidable power, that would take advantage of its 
inteſtine diviſions, This prediction feenied to be 
copied after what had lately happened in the caſe 
of Coriolanus's enterpriſe. And the tribunes pro 
bably ſuſpected the prieſts had modelled their an- 
ſwer by the views and intereſts of the ſenate. But 
on the contrary, the populace, who thought what 
had been, might be, and who dreaded to ſee a ſe- 
cond Coriolanus at the gates of Kome, obliged 
their tribunes to have a conference with the ſe— 
nate, in order to contrive ſore way or other to 
put an end to their contentions. Several mcetings 
were had, but all ro no purpoſe, Neither of the 


parties would bate any thing of its pretenſions. At 


length, time having diſpelled that terror which the 
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prieſts had endeavouted to infuſe into the people, 
the tribunes aflembled anew, and without conſult- 
ing the ſenate, preſented to the multitude a draught 
of a new I,, importing thit the people ſhould in. 
ſtantly nominate tive commiſſioners to be choſen a- 
mong the witeſt and moſt intelligent of the ſenate, 


That the ſaid commiſſioners ſhould be empowered 


to collect together. and put into form, a body of 
civil laws, as well in reſpect to public affairs, as 
private differences that might ariſe between man 
and man. That they ſhould make their report 
in an aſſembly of the people, and poſt it up 
in the moſt public places, to the end that each in- 
dividual citizen might be apprized of the ſame, and 
enabled to give his opinion thereof. The tribunes 
having opened this project, declared, they would, 
defer the publication of it to the third market day, 
with intent that ſuch as ſhould happen to be of 
contrary ſentiments, might freely lay before the 
people the reaſons of their oppoſition, 

Many of the ſenators began to exclaim againſt 
this new propoſal. -It occalioned a world of dif- 
putes, without coming to any ifſue, At length 
the tribunes reſolved to carry their point by force, 
They accordingly convened another affembly, 
wherein the whole ſenate appeared. The heads of 
that body urged to the people, in ſpight of the 
tribunes, that it was a thing unheard-of, that with- 
out a ſenatus ronſultum, without taking the au- 
ſpices, and without conſulting either the gods or 
the prime men of the republic, a part of the citi- 
zens, even the moſt inconfiderable part, ſhould 
pretend to make laws for all the orders of the ſtate, 
They inculcated their reaſons into ſuch of the ple- 
beians as ſeemed to be moſt rational. On the con- 
trary the dregs of the populace, prejudiced by 
their tribunes, with great noiſe demanded the bal- 
lot ; but the youngeſt of the ſenators and the pa- 


tricians, quaſhed the whole project, Quinlius 
Celo, 
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Ceſo, ſon of Quintius Cincinnatus a con- 

fular, was at the head of them; heruſhes Tear of 
into the crowd, he knocks down or diſ- Keme 
perſes all that were in his way; and by 292. 
means of this uproar, which he raiſed on 

purpoſe, he breaks off the aſſembly, in {pite of all 
that the tribunes could do to keep them together, 

The ſenators and patricians beſtowed on Ceſo 
large encomiums, which only ſerved to heighten 
his preſumption and his rancour towards the po- 
pulace. He was a young man, of an agreeable fi- 
gure, well ſhaped, and had an extraordinary 
ſtrength of body; by nature proud, daring, and 
intrepid : he knew not what it was to fear, and had 
already fignalized himſelf by an uncommon bravcry 
in battle. As he was no leſs an orator than ſol- 
dier, and was always the forwardeſt to anſwer the 
ſeditious harangues of the tribunes, thoſe magi- 
ftrates, enraged to find in one ſingle man the vi- 
gour of all the patricians, conſpired his ruin Af- 
ter they had agreed among themſelves upon articles 
of impeachment, A. Virginius cauſed him to be 
ſummoned before the aſſembly of the people. 

So long as Ceſo was in the warmth of a debate, 
ſupported by the fenate, who flattercd his vanity 
with their applauſes, he made ſhow of great reſo- 
lution and. firmneis But his courage failed him 
at the approach of his tryal ; and the example of 
Coriolanus made a ſtrong i preſſion in his mind. 
He is now timorous, he is frighted, he repents of 
what is paſt, dreads what is to come, and, like 
a baſe coward, almoſt reſolves to deſert his 
party, He put on mourning habit, and with a 
countenance full of forrow and humility he 
2 about begging the favour of the meaneſt ple- 

eian. 

The day that his affair was to come on, he had 
not the reſolution ſo much as to ſhew his face to 
the people. His father, accompanied by his rela- 

tions 
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tions and friends, was fain to appear for bim. A. 
Virginius opened his accuſation with refleCtions 
upon Ceſo's imperious temper, his want of reſpe& 
for the aſſemblies of the people, and the outrages 
he had committed upon private perſons. ** And 
© what wilt become of our liberty, cry'd Virgi- 
„ nius, when the patricians ſhall have advanced to 
„ the conſulate this young ambitious man, who 
now in his private capacity already. cauſes juſt 
© alarms to his country, by his violent and auda- 
« cious deeds ? ” He then produced all the plebeians 
who had been injured by Cee. and who demanded 
juſtice. His relations and friends, inſtead of going 
about to clear him of thoſe pretepded crimes, on- 


ly anſwered the tribunes invectives with praiting the 


accuſed. Some recounted. all the battles wherein 
he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf; others named the 
ſeveral citizens whoſe lives he had preſerved in 
thoſe battles : . T. Quintius Capitolinus, who had 
been thrice conſul, ſaid he had carried him to the 
war with- him ; that he had often: ſeen him in 
fingle combat vanquiſh the braveſt of the enemy; 
and that he always looked on him as the prime 
ſoldier of the army. Lucretius, who had been 
conſul the preceding year, added, that it was for 
the intereſt of the republic to preſerve ſv compleat 
a citizen; and that age. by increaſing his wif- 
dom, would every day take off from that i:npetu- 


ous character which rendered him odious to the 


multitude, 

L. Quintius Cincinnatus, his father“, a man the 
moſt eſteemed of any of his age for his capacity in 
governing the ſtate, and Ame the. armies, 
only begged the people to grant a ſon to a father 
that had never wronged any citizen The reſpect 
and veneration that was had for that illuſtrious 0:d 
man began to work upon the multitude, Bur Vir- 
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ginius, who was bent upon his ruin, anſwered Cin- 
cinnatus, that his ſon was the more guilty, in as 
much as he neglected to improve by the example 
of ſuch a father, That he nouriſhed in his 
houſe the tyrant of his country, and that the 
bright pattern of his anceſters ſhould have taught 
bim to prize the public liberty above his own chil- 
dren. | 

« After all, ſaid that tribune, turning to the 
« people, that it may not be thought I have any fi- 
„ niſter views, I freely conſent, if you will, to wave 
© the injurious ſpeeches Ceſo has made in our aſ- 
© ſemblics againſt the people; as alſo the violences 
he has exerciſed upon better men than himſelf. 
But I beg that my colleague, M. Volſcius, be 
« heard in what he has to offer by way of pri- 
vate complaint againſt him; and I hope the 
* people will not leave unavenged one of their 
©« own magiſtrates that has been ſo great a ſufferer 


« by him.” 


Then Volſcius aſcending the roſtrum, to act the 
part that had been before concerted between them, 
« could have wiſhed, ſaid he, directing his ſpeech 
eto the people, it had been in my power ſooner 
to have brought my complaints for the death of 
a moſt dear brother whom Celſo killed in m 

arms, But the cuſtomary violences of this Ce- 
&« ſo, together with the intereſt and credit of his 
* family, made me but too ſenſible what I had my- 
* ſelf to fear from ſuch a proſecution. If I come 
* toolate to be his accuſer, you cannot but give the 

hearing at leaſt to the ſad teſtimony I bear of 
his cruelty and tyranny. It was (continued that 
hypocrite) under the conſulate of L. Ebutius 
and P. Servilius, returning home one evening, 
my brother and I, from a friend's houſe where 
we had ſupped, we met, hard by the public ſtews, 
Ceſo, full of wine, and accompanied, according 
to his cuſtom, with ſeveral young patricians 
* inlolent 
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& inſolent as himſelf, and who, belike, had been 
* making a debauch together in thoſe houſes of 
« proſtitution. They at firſt attacked us with abu- 
« ſive language, which I indeed was for taking no 
% notice of. But my brother, leſs patient than 
„ mylelf, anſwering them as a man that is free, 
* and of a ſpirit would do, Ceſo inſtantly fell upon 
* him, and being much the ſtronger man, he ſo 
© bruiſed him with his fiſts and his feet, that he 
„expired upon the ſpot, notwithſtanding my 
« prayers and intreaties, which were the only 
« weapons I had. I could not carry my com- 
% plaints to the conſuls, they dying the ſame year 
„of the plague. L. Lucretius and T. Veturius, 
» their ſucceſſors, were long time in the field; 
te till they returned 1 could not think of form- 
ing my action. But Ceſo hearing of my de- 
te ſign, came upon me one night unawares in a 
& by- place, and ſtriking me down, repeated his 
© blows fo, that to avoid my brother's fate, I was 
* forced to promiſe him never to mention what 
* had befallen either of us.” 

The people were ſo exaſperated at this ſtory, 
that, without examining into the truth of the fact, 
they were going immediately to condemn Ceſo to 
die; but A. Virginius, who was the manager of 
this whole villany, thought fit to clothe it with 
the appearance of juſtice; and to deſtroy the ac- 
cuſed according to the ordinary forms. He re- 
quired that ſince Volſcius had not his witneſſes at 
hand, Ceſo ſhould be ſecured and impriſoned till 
ſach time as his crime could be proved. T. Quin- 
tins his kinſman repreſented, that it was a thing 
unheard of in a republic, that upon a bare charge, 
a citizen that was perhaps innocent ſhould be im- 
mediately arreſted and carried to jail; and that 
this new method of procedure would ſtrike at the 
public liberty. But the tribune maintained, that 


ſuch a precaution was neceflary in order to pre- 
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vent ſo great an offender from eſcaping the juſtice 
of the people. The quetiion was debated with 
much intemperance of ſpecch on both ſides. In 
the end, it was concluded, that the party acculed 
ſhould remain in liberty, but that withal, ten citi- 
zens ſhould be bound for his forthcoming on the 
day he was to be tried, or clle pay ſuch a fine as 
- ſhould be agreed upon between the tribunes and 
ſenate. Ceſo, though innocent, durſt not truſt 
himſelf to the judgment of the people, but depart- 
ing Rome that very night, went and took ſhelter 
in Tuſcany. The tribunes hearing of his flight, 
exacted the fine with ſo much rigour and ſeverity. 
that Quintius, the father of Ceſo, after having fold 
the beſt part of his eſtate, was forced to baniſh him- 
ſelf to a poor hovel on the other fide the ber: 
and that illuſtrious conſular was obliged with his 
own hands to cultivate five or ſix acres of land, 
which were all he then had to live upon, and 
which have ſince gone by his name, the Qintian 
meadows. 

Ceſo being now in exile “, the two tribunes 
thought the ſenate muſt truckle to them, and flat- 
tered themſelves with hopes of ſceing the law 
forthwith eſtabliſhed; but as it was an affair that 
concerned almoſt all the great, the nobility united 
themſelves more cloſcly together after the diſgrace 
of the ſon of Quintius : And no ſooner was the 
Terentillian project mentioned, but there ſprung 
up as it were a thouſand Celo's, all oppoſing it 
with the ſame intrepidity. The time being come 
for chuſing new conſuls, the ſenate and patricians 
in conjunction, procured that dignity to fall on 
C. Claudius, brother of Appius that dicd : and 
this they did becauſe he was ſtanch in the intereſt 
of his uncle, without partaking any thing of his 
rugged temper. They aſſigned him for colleague 
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P. Valerius, who having once before been conſul, 
was therefore named firſt conſul in this election. 


The tribunes plainly ſaw by this combination 
of the whole nobility, that even though 


Tear of they ſhould m_— year deſtroy one or 


Rome other of the conſulars by different ac- 
293. cuſations, they would never get the bet- 

ter of a body wherein there was no 
leſs harmony than power. Therefore, with- 
out amuſing themſelves in proſecuting judicially 


ſuch of the patricuns as ſignalized themſelves by 


oppoſing the law, they ſecretly formed the exe- 
crable delign of deſtroying at one ſtroke the bet- 


ter part of the ſenate, and involving in their ruin 


all ſuch patricians who were obnoxious to them 


on account either of their wealth or intereſt. In 
order to effect fo deteſtable a project, their emiſ- 


ſaries were ſent about to whiſper among the rab- 
ble, as if ſome great deſign was ſecretly hatching 


againſt their liberty. Such flying reports paſſing 


from mouth to mouth, were every time ſwelled 
with ſome additional circumſtance more and 
more dreadful, and which in the end filled the 
whole city with inquietude, trouble and diſtruſt, 

The tribunes ſceing the people's minds preju- 
diced, and in ſuch a ferment as was proper to re- 
ccive any impreſſion, contrived a letter to be deli— 
vered to themſelves in public“. While they were 
ſitting in their tribunal, a ſtranger comes, and in 
ſight of all the people preſents them a letter, and 
was gone again in an inſtant, and vaniſhed among 
the crowd, The tribunes lay their heads together, 
and read it to themſelves ; and though they knew 
well enough beforehand every word it contain- 
ed, yet did they affect to be aſtoniſhed, and 


put oa an air of ſurprize, the better to ſtir up 
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the curioſity of the people, and make them more un- 
eaſy, Then riſing from their ſeats, and having cauſ- 
ed ſilence to be proclaimed by the herald. Virginius 
addreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, ©* Ihe Roman 
« people, ſays he, with looks full of conſternation, 
« js threatend with the moſt dreadful calamity that 
% can poſſibly befal them: and if the gods, who 
© are protectors of innocence, had not diſcovered. 
« the wicked deſigns of our enemies, we had been 
& all-loſt.” He added, that he muſt firſt make 
the conſuls acquainted with the thing, and after- 
wards he would give them an account of what 
ſhould be reſolved on by the ſenate. 

While theſe magiſtrates were gone to wait on- 
the conſuls, their emiſſarics, who had fpread them- 
ſelves up and down among the aſſembly, put about. 
various reports, all tending to make the patricians 
more odious to the multitude. Some; laid in gene- 
neral, that for ſome time paſt there had bcen but 
too much reaſon to ſuſpect. ſome dangerous plot 
was contriving againit the people's liberty; others, 
as if they knew more of the matter, affirmed that 
the qui and Volſci, in conjunction with the pa- 
tricians, were to put Celſo at their head, like ano- 
ther Coriolanus; and that, with their aſſiſtance, 
he'was to return again to Rome to revenge himſelf, 
on his enemies, aboliſh the tribuncſhip, and reſtore 
the government to its ancicnt form, and that after- 
wards the towns and lands which had been taken 
from the qui and Volſci, were to be given them 
again as a reward for their ſervices : Some further 
affirmed, that Ceſo was not gone out of Rome: that 
they had been told he was concealed by one of the 
conſuls; that his purpoſe was to affaſſinate the tri- 
bunes, ſome night in their beds, That all the 
young patricians were concerncd in this plot ; and 
that the letter juſt now delivered into the hands of 
the tribunes, doubtleſs contained advice and proofs 
of it. In ſhort, theſe creatures of the tribunes 
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made it their buſineſs to talk diſmally about this 
my ſterious letter, with intent to keep up the peo- 
ple's prejudice, and increaſe the hatred they bore 
the ſenate and patricians. 

The tribunes being arrived at the ſenate, Virgi- 
nius, who was ſpokeſman, addrefling himſelf to 
the confuls and ſenators, “ For a confiderable 
6 time, conſcript fathers, ſaid he. there have been 
„ {ſtrange rumours in this city of a plot upon the 
liberty of the people. But as they were without 
% vouchers, we looked upon them as empty ſto- 
« ries begot by fear and idleneſs. Since that time, 
„MW have received intimations that are ſomewhat 
*© coherent and cloathed with better circumſtances: 
„ but as theſe likewiſe were without voucher, or 
any author's name, we did not think them de- 

ſerviag enough of your notice, and therefore 

forbore to report them to you: at the fame time, 

that nothing might be left undone in an affair 

of this conſequence, we cauſed inquifition to be 

made privately ; whereby we came at fufficient 

** tokens of a plot, though we could not diſcover 

© the object thereof, nor who were at the head of 

it, or otherwiſe engaged in it. Ar length (not 

above two hours ago) we are let into this terrible 

+ myltery; a letter we juſt now received, as we were 

fitting in our tribunal, informs us that there is 

« a conſpiracy, and ſets forth the defign of the 

| © conſpirators. The firſt tokens, which as I told 

you we had come at, concur exactly with the in- 

« tellizence contained in this letter. In fo immi- 

© nent a danger, wherein to loſe time in deliberat- 

| © ing how to puniſh this crime, would be almoſt as 

| © bad as the crime itſelf, we haſtened, as in duty 

„ bound, to come and give you information of it, 

% and to lay before you ſuch things as will make 
„your cars tingle to hear. 

| « Be it known to you, conſcript fathers, we 


| © have received a letter which adviles us of pro 
. «6 @ 
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cc 


of the higheſt rank, ſenators and knights, too 
many to be now particulary named, that have 
reſolved abſolutely to aboliſh the tribunate, and 
and all the rights and privileges of the people. 
That ro compaſs ſuch deteſtable deſigns, they 
have agreed that Ceſo Quintius, at the head of 
a body of Aqui and Volici, ſhall clandeſtinely 
and by night come to ſuch a gate of the city, 
which his accomplices are to keep open for him: 
that he ſhall be introduced without noiſe into 
the city: and that the. principal conſpirators, 
divided into Ciflerent parties, and favoured 
by the darkneſs, ſhall go and fall upon the tri— 
bunes unawarcs in their houſes, and that at the. 
very ſame time all. our throats were to be cut, 
together with the principal of the people, and 
ſuch as in the aſſemblies were wont to expreſs 
moſt zeal for the defence of liberty, 

© We conjure you, conſcript fathers, . not to. 


give us up to. the rage of theſe blood-hounds. 


In order to prevent their evil deſigns, we hope 
you will not refuſe us a../enatts. conſultum, im- 
powering us to inform ourſelves of this conſpi- 
racy, and to ſecure the ring-leaders: thereof. 
It is highly - reaſonable that the magiſtrates of. 
the people take cognizance by themſelves of 
what concerns the welfare of the people, and 
that ſuch a decree as we demand be immediate- 
ly granted, without waſting time, as is too often 
the caſe. in formal ſpecches and putting of. 
queſtions : the leaſt delay were dangerous: 
who knows but this very night may be pitched. 7 
upon for the execution of this bloody deſign. TO 
conclude, they muſt be conſpirators theufelves. - 
that are againſt enquiring into the conſpiracy,” 

There was not a ſenator but deteſted ſuch an en- 


terprjze; they were however divided as to the. - 
enſwer they ſhould make to Virginius. The more 
umorous were apprekepfive that a refuſal would. 


8 3 uritate - 
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irritate the people, and raiſe a ſedition. But thoſe, on 
the contrary, who were of a firmer character, repre- 
ſented that it was no leſs dangerous to grant the tri- 
bunes a ſenatus conſultum, than to put arms in the 
hands of raging madmen, who would immediately 
employ them againſt the chief of the ſenate. In this 
diverſity of opinions, C. Claudius, one of the 
conſuls, aroſe, and addrefling himſelf to Virginius, 
declared that he did not oppoſe the enquiry which 


he demanded; that he even conſented the plebeian - 
magiſtrates ſhould be the inquifitors ; but that firſt * 


of all he was for examining whether the conſpiracy 
were real and rndeniable: © Let us therefore, 
« ſays he to him, ſee who ſent that myſterious let- 
ter which you received in your tribunal; who 
are the ſenators and knights named in it? Why 
«« do not you name them yourſelf? Surely we 
have time enough to hear the names of thoſe 
„ great criminals. Why did you not at leaſt 
* lay hold of the bearer of an anonymous 
letter, that contained ſo foul an accuſation 
« againſt the principal men in the republic? 
“ am no leſs ſurprized, that you have not made 
us ſenſible of the wonderful concurrence there is 
« between the circumitances which at firſt made 
you ſuſpect ſome confpiracy to be on foot, 
and the letter which acquaints you with the 
„ heads and accomplices of it, Is it poſſible you 
„could imagine the ſenate would deliver over 
% our moſt illuſtrious citizens to your fury, 
© upon the bare credit of a letter deſtitute of all 
% manner of proofs ? | 

Ves, conſcript fathers, the tribunes flattered 
„ themſelves you would do this; and the eaſineſs 
« with which you have lately ſuffered us to be 
robbed of Ceſo, made thoſe ſeditious magiſtrates 
*© entertain a notion, that under ſo weak a go- 
*« yerament, they might venture at any thing. 
„This is the bottom of this chimerical ao ak 4 
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« with which they thought to frighten us; and if 
« the ſtate has reaſon to apprehend any danger, it 
« js only from theſe wheedlers of the people, who 
though they ſet up for the defenders of the pub- 
« lic liberty, are indeed its enemies.“ 

This diſcourſe pronounced reſolutely by a con- 
ſul, whoſe penetration arfd probity were acknow- 
ledged by all, quite caſt down the courage of the 
tribunes. They went out from the ſenate with no 
leſs ſhame than indignation. The . 0 were wait- 
ing tor them; they repaired to the aſſembly, where 
they inveighed equally againſt che conſul, and a. 
gainſt the whole ſenate. 2 | 

But C. Claudius followed them ; he mounted 
the roſtrum firſt. Armed with that confidence 
which flows from truth, he expreſſed himſelf to 
the people in the ſame manner that he had to the 
ſenate, and ſpoke with ſo much ſtrength and elo- 
quence, that the better ſort among the people 
were convinced that this private ſcheme of a con- 
ſpiracy about which the tribunes made ſo much 
noiſe, was only an artifice invented by themſelves, 
to have it in their power to deſtroy their enemies, 
None but the rabble perſiſted in believing the reali- 
ty of this imaginary conſpiracy, which helped to 
nouriſh their hatred againſt the patricians: and the 
tribunes carefully maintained them in an error, 
which gave them an opportunity of ſhewing their 
own zeal. | 

In a government ſo full of troubles 
and commotions “, Rome was upon the Year of 
brink of falling under a foreign yoke. Rome 
A private Sabine formed a detign ſo 293, 
daring ; his name was Appius Herdonius ; 

a man of diſtinction in his own country for his 
birth, wealth, and the great number of clients who 
followed his fortunes; withal, ambitious, bold, 


D. H. 1,10, Liv, Dec, 1. I. 3. c. 15. 


enterpriſing. 
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enterprizing. He imagined it was not impratti- 
cable to ſurprize the city, becauſe of the diviſions 
that raged between the people and the ſenate. He 


reckoned that he ſhould raiſe the faves, be joined 


by all the exiles, and even get the common people 
to declare for him, by entertaining with hopes that 
he would make them the abſolute diſpoſers of the 
laws of the government. His deſign. was, after 
having ſurprited Rome, to make himſelf the ſove- 
reign of it; or to deliver up the city to the com- 
munity of the Sabines, in caſe he were not able 
with his own forces to maintain himſelf in his u- 
ſurpation, 

He firſt communicated his deſign to his particu- 
lar friends. Many entered into his project, in 
hopes of enriching themſelves by the plunder of 
Rome; by their means he raiſed four thouſand 
men, as well his own clients, as a great number of 
fugitive ſlaves, exiles and men of no ſettlement, 
whom he gave a retreat to in his own eſtate.. He 
then filled ſome flat-bottomed veſſels with theſe 
troops; and driving down the ſtream of the Tyber 
in the night-time, landed before break of day by 
the fide of the Capitol, He got up the hill without 
being perceived by any body, and under cover of 
the darkneſs poſſeſſed himſelf of the temple of Ju- 
piter, and the fortreſs adjoining to it. Thence he 
throws himſelf. into the neighbouring houſes, and 
cuts the throats of all that refuſe to join him, 
While part of his ſoldiers fortiſy theniſelves and 
cut intreachments along the hill, thoſe Romans 
that had cſcaped the firſt fury of the Sabines run 
down to the city, carrying terror and affright along 
with them. The alarm ſpread every. way; the 
conſuls, awakened by the noiſe, and no leſs fearful 
of the domeſtic than the foreign enemy, know not 


- whether this tumult comes from within or with- 


out. Their firſt care is to place guards in the fo- 


rum, and at the city gates, The night is ſpant in 


doubts 
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doubts. and uncafineſs : at length day comes, and 
diſcovers who is the head of ſo daring and ſo 
ſtrange an enterprize. 
Herdonius from the top of the Capitol diſplays 
a hat fixed upon a ſpear, as the fignal of liberty, 
with deſign to engage the flaves, who were very 
numerous in the city, to come and join him. His 
ſoldiers, in order to keep the people from taking 
arms, cry that their general is come to Rome only 
to free the inhabitants from the ſenate's tyranny, 
to aboliſh uſury. and ſet up laws advantageous to 
the people. The . conſuls got the ſenate rogether 
by break of day. They agreed to make the people 
take arms. The tribunes declared they would not 
oppoſe it, provided they did but know beforchand 
what reward the citizen and ſoldier might expect: 
* If you will promiſe us upon oath, ſaid they to 
* the conſuls, that as ſoon as we have retaken 
* the Capitol you will nominate the commiſſioners 
% whom we demand for the eſtabliſhing of a 
« body of laws, we are ready to march apgienſt 
* the enemies. But if you are yet inflexible, we 
“% ſhall take care to withhold the people from ex- 
« poſing their lives to ſupport ſo cruel and fo ty- 
“ rannical a government,” f 
Tune ſenate heard not without the quickeſt indig- 
nation, that the tribunes ſhould thus ſet a price as 
as it were upon the defenee of the city and the 
people's ſervice It was plain they intended to take 
advantage of the preſent dangerous conjuncture. 
C. Claudius was rather for going without the 
people's mercenary aſſiſtance, than buying it with 
ſuch odious conditions. He was of opinion that 
the patricians themſelves, with the help of their 
clients, were powerful enough to drive out the e- 
nemy. That if they ſhould happen to want a 
greater number of troops, they might call the La- 
tins and the other allies to their aid; and that in 
caſe of extremity, they had better arm even their 
ſlaves 
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ſlaves than to ſubmit to the tribunes. But the old- 
eſt ſenators, and thoſe that had moſt authority, 
ſeeing the enemy over their heads, and fearing the 
Sabines, the Aqui and the Volſci might be let into 
the city, were of opinion, that in ſo imminent a 
danger they ought not to refuſe the people any 
thing that could induce them to take arms imme- 


diately, P. Valerius, firſt conſul, who was of this 


mind, went to the forum, and promiſed the peo- 


ple, that as ſoon as ever the Capitol was retaken. 


and the city reſtored to quiet, he would not hinder 


the tribuncs from propoſing the law : and that as. 


to his own particular, whenever it was brought 
into deliberation, he would only conſult the good 
of his fellow citizens, and would always remember 
his name as an hereditary obligation upon him to 


favour the people's intereſts in all things that were 


not contrary to the general good of the republic. 
'The people charmed with theſe hopes took arms, 


and ſolemnly ſwore never to lay them down wich- 


out leave from the conſuls. The Romans called 
this way of arming fumultus, becauſe occaſioned by 
unforeſeen accidents. None was exempt from it, 
'The general uſually pronounced theſe words: 
Let thoſe that would ſave the republic follow me. 
Then thoſe who were aflembled, ſwore all together 
to defend the commonwealth to the laſt drop of 
their blood: which was called conjuratio, When 


the people, all armed, had taken theſe oaths, the 


two conſuls, according to cuſtom, drew lots which 
ſhould lead on the attack. This poſt fell to Vale- 
rius, and Claudius in the mean time marched out 
of the city at the head of a body of troops, to hin- 


der any ſuccours from coming to Herdonius, or to. 


keep the enemy from attacking any other part of 
the city to make a diverſion, 

But no troops appearcd*in the country, except 
one legion, which L. Mamilius, the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate of Tuſculum, ſent of his own accord to the 

aſliſtance 
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afliſtance of the Romans: Claudius ordered it to 
march into the city. Valerius put himſelf at the 
head of the citizens and allics, and marched ſtrait 
againit the enemy. The Romans and 'Tuſculans 
fought with equal emulation. They ſtrove who 
ſhould have the glory of forcing the intrenchments 
firſt, Herdonius bore their onſet with a deter- 
F mined courage: he was beſides favoured by the 
| ſuperiority of his poſt. They fought for a long 
. time with great ay, and equal obſtinacy. The 
day was already far ſpent, before it was poſſible to 
. diſtinguiſh which ſide had the advantage The 
conſul Valerius ſtriving by his own example to en- 
courage his ſoldiers to make another puſh, was 
flain at the head of the attack. P. Volumnius, a 
| conſular perſon that fought near him, cauſed his 
Þ body to be covered, in order to conceal from the 
| troops the knowledge of ſo great a loſs. He after- 
| wards led them on ſo bravely, that the Sabines were 
forced to give ground, and the Romans carried 
the intrenchments before they perceived that they 
ö fought without a general. Herdonius, having loſt 
moſt of his ſoldiers by diſputing the ground inch by 
inch, ſceing himſelf without hopes, and his fortifica- 
tions forced, cauſed himſelf to be killed, to avoid fal- 
ling alive into the hands of the Romans. Thoſe few 


) of his ſoldiers that were left fell moſt of them upon 
their own ſwords; ſome threw themſelves from 
1 the top of the rock. Thoſe that the Romans could 
take alive, were treated as robbers. They no leſs 
- ſeverely puniſhed the deſerters and exiles that had 
joined Herdonius; and by this victory the foreign 
enemy was drove out of the city. But the do- 
J meſtic foe ſtill continued the moſt powerful in it, 
; and the tribunes even took occaſion from this ad- 
vantage, and the promiſes of the conſul Vale- 
rius, to renew their pretenſions and to raiſe freſh 
troubles, 


Thoſe magiſtrates of the people, or to ſpeak 
more 
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more properly thoſe eternal fomenters of all ſedi. 
tions, - cited Claudius to propoſe the law, and 
thereby to ſatisfy the manes of his colleague, who 
had bound himſelf to do it in ſo ſolemn a manner, 
The conſul, to flacken their heat and gain time, 
had recourſe to various pretences. At one time 
he excuſed himſelf from holding the aſſembly, up- 
on account of the neceſſity there was of purifying 
the Capitol, and offering jacrifices to the gods. At 
another time he amuſed the people with games and 
public ſpectacles. Ar length, having quite worn 
out theſe pretences, and finding himſelf cloſe preſ- 
ſed by the tribunes, he declared that the republic 
being deprived of one of her rulers by the death of 
Valerius, it was expedient, before they offered to e- 
ſtabliſh any new law, to proceed to the election of 
another conſul ; and accordingly he appointed the 
day when the comitia of centuries ſhould be held. 
The ſenate and the whole body of the nobility and 
patricians who were ſo greatly concerned to oppoſe 
the reception of this law, reſolved to chuſe in the 
room of Valerius ſome conſular, whoſe merit 
might pleaſe the people, and who 4 would take 
care to defeat the tribune's propoſal. With this 
intent they caſt their eyes upon L. Quintius Cin- 
cinnatus, the father of Ceſo whom the people bad 
lately baniſhed with ſo much malice. And they 
took their meaſures ſo well, that the day of clec- 
tion being come, the firſt claſs, conſiſting of eigh- 
teen centuries of cavalry and fourſcore of infantry, 
gave him their voices ; this unanimous conſent of 
all the centuries of a claſs which out-numbered all 
the reſt, ſecured him that dignity, and he was 
declared conſul in his abſence, and without his par- 
ticipation. The people were ſucprized and terri- 


| fied at this choice: they plainly ſaw that by ſetting 


over them a conſul provoked with the baniſh- 
ment of his ſon, the whole deſign was to deter 


the publication of the law. Nevertheſs the depu- 
2 Lies 
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ies of the ſenate, without giving any heed to the 


people's diſcontent, went to fetch Quintius out of 


the country, whither he was retired fince his ſon's 


diſgrace, and where he tilled with his own hands 
five or fix acres of land which were left out of the 
broken remains of his fortune, 

Theſe deputies found him driving the plough 
with his own hands. By ſaluting him conſul, aud 
preſenting him with the decree of his election, they 
made him acquainted with the ſubject of their jour- 
ney. That venerable old man was under ſome 
doubt what reſolution to take. Being wholly tree 
from ambition, in his own choice he preferred the 
ſweets of a rural life to all the pomp of the contu- 
lar dignity, Nevertheleſs, love of his country pre- 
vailing in his mind above his own ſatisfaction, he 
took leave of his wife, and recommending to her 
the care of the houſe, “I fear, ſays he, my dear 
Racilia, our fields will be but ill - manured this year.” 
They at the ſame time inveſted him with the robe 
bordered with purple, and the liftors with their 
faſces preſented themſelves to guard him and re- 
ceive his commands, Thus his merit ard the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate brought him back to Rome, 
where he had never ſet his foot ſince his ſon's diſ- 
grace, He had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the 
conſulſhip, but he got an exact relation to be made 
to him a. all that happened in Herdonivs's invaſi- 
on. Thence taking occaſion to convene the aſſem- 
bly of the people, he mounted the roſtrum and 
without declaring himſelf either for the people or 
ſenate, he reprimanded them both with equal ſeverity. 
He reproached the ſenate, that by their continual 
compliance with all the tribunes pretenſions, they bad 
fed the inſolence and rebellious ſpirit of the people. 
He ſaid there was left in the ſenate none of that 


love of their country, and that deſire of ęlor 


which ſeemed to be ſo natural to their order. That 
a timorous policy had taken place of the legal au- 
Vor. I. ES hority, 
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thority, and of the firm reſolution which was fo 
neceſſary in government. He added, that an un- 
bridled licentiouſneſs reigned in Rome: That ſub- 
ordination and obedience ſeemed quite baniſhed 
from it, That now but lately, to the ſhame of the 
Roman name, ſome ſeditious men had been ſcen to 
put a price upon the defence of their city, ready to 
acknowledge Herdonius for their ſovereign, if they 
might not change the form of the government. 
This is the fruit, cried he, of thoſe continual ha- 
© rangues with which the people are ſo infatuated, 
But [ ſhall take care to carry them out of the way 
* of theſe ſeducers, which now reign in Rome with 
more inſolence and tyranny than ever did the 
© 'Tarquins. Know then, ye Roman people, that 
* my colleague and I have refolved to make war 
upon the Æqui and the Volſci. We declare too, 
© that we will even paſs the winter in the field with- 
* out ever re entering, during our conſulate, in- 
to a city ſo full of ſeditions. We command all 
* thoſe that have taken the military oath to appear 
* to-morrow with their arms at the Lake Regillus. 
That ſhall be the rendezvous of the whole army. 

The tribunes anſwered in a ſcoffing manner, 
that they did not know but he might chance to go 
to the war alone with his colleague, and that they 
would take care no levy thould be made. We 


have yet under our command all theſe that took 
arms before the Capitol, and ſwore folemaly not 
to lay them down again without permiſſion from 
the conſuls. If by your inſtigation they refuſe to 
obey us, the gods avengers of perjury will know 
how ro puniſh them for their deſertion.“ 
The tribuncs to evade ſo poſitive an engagement, 
cried out, that that oath bound them only to the 
erſon of Valerins, and ſo was buricd with him in 
his tomb, But the people, more plain-hearted, 
and in thoſe days ignorant of the pernicious art of 
| | interpreting 
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ſhall not want ſoldiers, replied Quintius; and we 
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. interpreting the laws of St 25a according to their 
0 own purpoſes, rejected ſo frivolous a diſtinction. 
1. Every man prepared himſelf to take arms, though 
5. very unwillingly. What fill increaſed their re- 
q pugnance, was a report which was ſpread about, 


that the conſuls had given private directions to the 
augurs to be very early in the morning at the bank 
of the lake. It was apprehended that their deſign 
was to hold a general aſſembly there, and that ſo all 
which had been done in former ones for the advan - 
tage of the people might be there annulled, fince they 
could then receive no benefit from the aſſiſtance 
and oppoſition of the tribunes, whoſe authority and 
function were confined to a mile about Rome: 50 
that if they had gone to that aſſembly, they would 
have had no more regard paid to them, than the 
! meaneſt plebeian, and have been cqually ſubjcCt to 
the power of the conſuls, 

Quintius, to keep the people in awe, gave out 
| over and above, that at his return he would con- 
| vene no aſſembly for the electior of new conſuls ; 
but that he was reſolved to name a dictaicr, to the 
intent that the ſeditious might learn by their pu- 
niſhment, that all the harangues of the tribunes 
would not be ſuſficient to ſhelter them from the 
power and definitive ſentences of the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate, 

The people, who till then had never made war 
but againſt enemies bordering upon Rome, being. 
always accuſtomed to return home to their houtes 
at the end of every campaign, were ſtruck with 
conſternation at a deſign which threatened to make 
them ſpend the winter in a camp. 'The tribunes 
were no leſs alarmed at the thoughts of an aſſembly 
out of Rome; where reſolutions might be taken 
contrary to their intereſts. Both intimidated by 
the firmneſs of the conſuls, had recourſe to the ſe- 
nate. The women and children, all in tears, con- 
zured the principal men in the ſenate to mollify . 


2 Quintius, 
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Quintius, and to prevail with that rigorous magil. 
trace that their huſbands and their fathers might 
return to their homes at the end of the campaign, 
'The affair was put upon a kind of negociation, 
This was the point to which the conſul by this af- 
fected but neceſſary ſeverity wanted to bring the 
tribunes. A fort of proviſional treaty was made 
between them: Quintius promiſed not to take 
arms, and not to force the troops to winter in the 
field, unleſs he were conſtrained to do it by ſome 
new incurſions of the enemies ; and the tribunes on 
their parts bound themſelves to make no propoſal 
to the people concerning the eſtabliſhment of the 
new laws. 

Quintius, inſtead of making war, ſpent the 
whole time of his conſulate in diſpenſing juſtice be- 
tween man aad man. He gave audience to evgry 
body freely ; he examined the pleas of each party 
with attention, and then gave ſuch equitable judg- 
ments, that the people charmed with the mildrfels 
of his government, ſeemed to have forgot that there 
was any ſuch thing as tribunes in the republic. 

Notwithſtanding a conduct ſo full of moderation 
and equity, Virginius, Volſcius and the reſt of the 
tribunes uſed all their endeavours to get themſelves 
perpetuated in the tribuneſhip, alledging that the 
people ſtood in need of their zeal and capacity to 
procure the e 5 of Terentillus's propoſal. 
The ſenate, foreſceing the abuſes that might pro- 
ceed from ſuch a perpetual magiſtracy, made a de- 


cree prohibiting any citizen from ſtanding two 


years together for the ſame office. But without 
any regard to a regulation ſo neceſſary for the 


maintaining of the public liberty, thoſe tribunes, 


accuſtomed to the ſweets of authority, made ſo 
much ſtir, that they were continued in the ſame 
employment a third time. The ſenate apprehend- 
ing there was nothing which thoſe ſeditious ſpirits 


would not attempt, without conſidering the decree 
they 
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they had juſt publiſhed, were alſo on their tide for 
continuing Quintius in the confuithip ; but that 
great man oppoſed it warmly ; he repreſented with 
great gravity to the ſenators the wrong they did 
themſclves in offering to violate their own laws “. 
That nothing ſhewed the weakneſs of the govern— 
ment more than that multitude of new laws which 
were propoſed daily but never obſerved. Pha: ir 
was by this wavering conduct that they juſtly drew 
upon themſelves the conternpr ot the multitude, 
The ſenate, equally touched with he wiſdom and 
the moderation of Quintius, returned io his opint- 
on The election was made; Q Fabius Vibulanus 
and L Cornclius Maluginentis were nam— 
ed conſuls for the enſuing year. Scarce Year of 
was Q«intius out of his poſt but he went Rome, 
back to the country to relume his former 294. 
labour and occupations 

After his departure, Þ ihe friends of his family, 
and among others A. Cornelius and Q. vervilius, 
both qu#ttors that ycar, provoked at the unjuſt 
exile of Cel», prof cuted M. Volſcius his accuſer 
for being the author and miniſter of fo cruel a pro- 
fecution, 'Thoſe two quxſtors, by the power be- 
longing to their office, convened the aſſecubly of 
the people. They produced their witneſſes, ſo ue 
of which gave t-ſtimony that they had ſeen Ccſo in 
the army. on the very day when Volſcius pretend- 
ed he killed his brother-at Rome ; others affirmed 
that Volſcius's b other died of a languiſhing dif- 
temper, which was upon him ſome months, and 
that he never ſtirred out of his houſe after he fell 
ill. Cheſe facts and many others were atteſted by 
ſo many perſons of unqueſtionable credit, that 
there was no room left to doubt of Volſcius's ma- 
lice in this calumny, But the tribunes. being the 
colleagues and accomplices of Volſcius, put a ſtop 
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to this proſecution, declaring they would not ſuffer 


the peoples votes to be gathered upon any affair 


whatſoever, before they had given their ſuffrages 
with regard to the laws propoſed. The ſenate made 
uſe of the ſame excuſe in their turn, and whenever 
the five commiſioners demanded by the tribunes 
were talked of, revived the buſineſs of Volſcius. 
The conſulate of Fabius and Cornelius paſſed away 
in thele ſucceſſive contentions, 

The wars broke out afreſh under that of C. 


Nautius and L. Minutius their ſucceſſors. The 


Sabines and Aqui renewed their irrupti- 

Year of ons, Nautius marched againſt the da- 
Rome, bines, defeatcd them, and entered their 
295. territories where he laid all waſte with 
fire and ſword. Minntius. was not fo ſuc- 

ceſsful againſt the Aqui. That timorous general, 
who thought leſs of conquering than of avoiding 
being conquered, had like to have periſhed with 
his whole army through exceſs of precaution. He 
ſuffered himſelf to be puſhed by the enemy 
into ſtraits, where at his back, at his right and left 
he had mountains that indeed covered his camp : 
This rugged place left him but one paflage out: 
The Aqui were beforchand with the | eu and 
got poſſeſſion of it They then fortified themſelves 
in ſuch a manner, that it was impoſſible to conſtrain 
them to fight: They eaſily fetched their proviſions 
and forage from the country behind them, while 
the Roman army ſhut up within the ſtraits of thoſe 
mountains, were in waut of every thing. Some 
horſemen, who under cover of the night made 
their way through the enemies camp, carried the 
news to Rome. They ſaid, that the army being 
ſurrounded on all fides, and in a manner beſieged, 
would for want of proviſions be obliged to throw 
down their arms, if they were not ſpeedily reliev:d. 
Quintus Fabius, the governor of the city, immedi- 
ately diſpatched a meilenger to the other conſul to 
inform 
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inform him of the extremity his colleague was in : 
Nautius leaving his army under the command of 
his lieutenants, ſet out privately, and repaired to 
Rome in all haſte. He arrived there in the night, 
and after conferring out of hand with ſome ot the 
chief of the ſenate, it was agreed, that it was ne- 
ceſſary upon this occaſion to have recourſe to the 
remedy, which was uſually made uſe of in the 
greateſt calamities, that is to ſay, to name a dicta- 
tor- The conſul, according to the prerogative of 
the conſulſhip, named L. Quintius Cincinnarus, 
and returned with the ſame diligence to put him- 
ſelf again at the head of his army. The governor 
of Rome ſent the conſul's decree to Quintius ; they 
found that great man as before, cultivating his lit- 
tle inheritance with his own hands, Ihe deputies, 
at the ſame time that they gave him information of 
his new dignity, preſented to him four and twenty 
lictors armed with axes bound up in their fatces, a 
kind of guards uſed by the ancient kings of Rome, 
and which the conſuls had retained in part, only 
they never carried axes in the city but before the 
diftator. The ſenate having notice that Quintius 
drew near, ſent him a boat in which he croſſed the 
Tyber ; his three children, his friends, and the 
principal of the ſenate received him at his landing, 
and conducted him to his houſe. The dictator 
next day named for general of his horſe L. Tar- 
quitins, a patrician of uncommon valour, but who 
not having wherewithal to buy and keep a horſe, 
had till then never ſerved but in the infantry. I hus 
all the hopes of the republic lay in an old man juſt 
taken from the plough, and a foot ſoldier raĩſed to 
be general leader of the horſe. 

But theſe men, whole poverty was glorious to 
them, wanted for no greatneſs of ſoul and valour 
in command, The dictator ordered the ſhops to 
be ſhut up, and all the inhabitants that were of an 
age fit for arms, to be before fun-ſet in the field of 


Mars, 
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Mars, each with twelve ſtakes, and victuals for five 
days. He then put himſelf at the head of theſe 
troops, and before day arrived pretty near the e- 
nemy's camp, He went himſelf and viewed it, as 
well as the obſcurity of the night would permit 
him. His ſoldiers by his command made ſeveral 
loud ſhouts, to give the conſul notice of the arri- 
val of ſuccour, they intrenched themſclves, and 
fortified their intrenchments with a paliſado, 
made of the ſtakes they had brought from Rome: 
And theſe intrenchments ſerved at the ſame time 
to ſhut up the enemy's camp. The general of the 
Aqui. named Gracchus Duilius, endeavoured, 
notwithſtanding the darkneſs, to interrupt this 
work. His roops advanced, but with that tear 
and doubt which is always occaſioned by the night 
and a ſurprize. Quintius, who foreſaw this attack, 
ſet one part of his army againſt them, while the 0- 
ther continued to intrench themſelves, The noiſe 
of the fight and the ſhours of the combatants made 
the conſul yet more certain that ſuccour was come, 
He attacked the camp of the /Equi on his fide, not 
ſo much with hopes of carrying it, as with deſigu 
to make a diverſion. This ſecond attack drew part 
of the Aqui to that fide. and gave the dictitor 
time to finiſh his intrenchments, ſo that the enemy 
at break of day ſaw themſelves in their turn be- 
fieged by two armies. 'The battle began anew at 
the return of light, The dictator and conſul then 
attacked the enemy's camp with their whole power, 
Quintius found the part that he attacked the leaſt 
fortified, becauſe the general of the Aqui did not 
imagine he ſhould have occaſion to defend himſelf 
on that fide: He made but a weak reſiſtance, and 
being apprehenſive that his camp would be won 
ſword in hand, he had recourſe to negotiation, 
He ſent deputies to the conſul, who, without ſo 


much as hearing their meſſage, referred them | 
| the 
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the dictator. Thoſe deputies being come to his 
preſence, notwithſtanding the heat of the action, 
conjured him to reſtrain the impetuoſity of his ſol- 
dicrs, and not to make his glory of the deſtruction 
of almoſt a whole nation ; and offered him to quit 
their camp and retire withou: baggage, without 
cloaths and without arms. Quintius replied ſtern- 
7 that he did not eſteem them ſo much as to think 

eir death would be of any conſequence to the re- 
public “; that therefore he freely granted them 
their lives; but that their general and principal of- 
ficers muſt remain priſoners of war, and all their 
ſoldiers paſs under the yoke, otherwiſe he would 
immediately cut them all to pieces. The Aqui be- 
ing furrounded every way, ſubmitted to all the 
conditions that their victorious enemy pleaſed to 
impoſe on them. Two javelins were fixed in the 
earth, and a third faſtened acroſs upon the points 
of thoſe. All the Aqui, naked and unarmed, 
paſſed under this military portico: An infamy 
which the conquerors were wont to impoſe upon 
the vanquiſhed, who could neither fight nor retire, 
At the ſame time they delivered up to the Romans 
their general and officers, who were reicrved to at- 
tend the dictator's triumph. 

Quintius gave the plunder of the enemy's camp 
to the army he had brought with him from Rowe, 
without retaining any thing for bimſelf, or ſuffer- 
ing the troops of the conſul, whom he had reliev- 
ed, to take any ſhare in it. Soldiers, ſaid he to 
* them ſeverely. you that were upon the brink of 
* falling a prey to our enemics you ſhall have no 
* ſhare in their ſpoils Then turning to the con- 
ſul: © And you, Minucius. added he, you ſhall 
never more command theſe legions in chief, till 
you have ſhewn more courage and capacity This 
military correction did not at all leſſen the reſpect 
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and acknowledgment which theſe troops paid their 
deliverer ; and the conſul and his ſoldiers decreed 


him a crown of gold of a pound weight, for hav- 


ing ſaved the lives and honour of his fellow-citi- 
zens. 

The ſenate having received advice of the victory 
which the dictator had obtained, and the judicious 
partition he had made of the enemy's ſpoils, being 
e e aſhamed that ſo great a captain ſhould. 
2 his old age in poverty, ſent him word they 

eſigned he ſhould take to himſelf a conſiderable. 
ſhare of the booty he had won from the enemy, 
They were even fe allotting him a portion of the. 
lands conquered from the Aqui, with a ſufficient. 
number of ſlaves and cattle to ſtock it. But Quin- 
tius thought he owed his country yet a greater ex- 
ample. He preferred that poverty, which he lock. 


ed upon as the aſylum and. ſupport of liberty, to. 


all the wealth that was offered him; being perſuad- 


ed that nothing can be more free and independent 


than a citizen who without having any expectations 


from others, receives his whole ſubſiſtence from. 


his own labour or. icheritance. . 
This great man, in leſs than a fortnight's time, 


brought off the conſuls army, defeated that of the. 


enemy, and returned. back to Rome, in triumph. 
There were led before his chariot the enemy's ge- 
neral and a great number of officers. in chains, 
who were the chicf ornament of that. proceſſion. 
The Roman ſoldiers followed him with garlands of 


flowers upon their heads, celebrating his victory. 


with military ſongs. He then abdicated the dicta- 
ture the ſixteenth day after his advancement to it, 


though he might legally have held that dignity fix. 


months. Such uncommon moderation added yet 
more to his glory, and the love of his fellow. cid: 

zens , 
The friends of his family laying hold of this fa- 
vourable conjuncture, at length prevailed to have 
; Volſcius 
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Volſcius the accuſer of Quintius Ceſo, his ſon, 
brought to a jtrial before his abdication, The aſ- 
ſembly was held; the informer being convicted of 
calumny and falſe teſtimony, * was condemned to 
perperual baniſhment ; Celo was recalled howe, 
and the tribunes finding the people adored his fa- 
ther, durſt not oppoſe ſo juſt a ſentence. Quin- 
tius, contented with his ſon's return, and cloathed 
with glory, broke away from the praiſes of the 
Romans, and went again and buried himſelf in his 
cottage, where he fell once more to his old labours, 
He did not ſtay there long ; new diſturbances 
Taiſed by the tribunes of the people upon 
account of the publication of the 'Veren- Year of 
tillian law, out of ſpite at Ceſo's return, Rome 
obliged the ſenate to recall his father, ro 296, 
ſet him up againſt thoſe ſeditious magiſ- 
in trates. The Sabines and Aqui, under the conſu- 
late of C. Horatius and Q. Minucius, had lately 
deen making their cuſtomary inroads up to the ve- 


m. ry gates of Rome. The ſenate immediately order- 

ed the two conſuls to march againſt the enemies 
e, out of hand. The conduct of the army appointed 
\C. apainſt the ZEqui fell by lot to Horatius ; and Mi- 
h. nucius was intruſted with the command of that 
e- which was deſigned againſt the Sabines. But 
8, when the people were to arm, the tribunes oppoſ- 
n. ed it, and proteſted in their old way, that they 
of would not ſuffer one plebeian to give his name to 
ry. go to the war till they proceeded to the election of 
a. the commiſſioners. The conſuls, who could not 
it, without concern ſee the enemy laying waſte the ter- 
ſix ritory of Rome with impunity, convened the ſenate 
vet to find means to remove their oppoſition. Quin- 
IU tius who was come back from his country retreat, 

repreſented with his uſual firmneſs, that inſtead of 
"= waſting time in contending with the tribunes, they 


o Cic, pro domo ſud. 
ought 
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ought to march directlyagainſt the enemy; that if the 
people, ſtill miſled by their tribunes, perſiſted in their 
diſobedience, he adviſed that the whole ſenate and 
the patricians, wich their friends and clients, ſhould 
take arms ; that ſpite of the tribunes, they ſhould 
be followed by all good men who fincerely loved 
their country; that for his part, though depreſſed 
with years, he was ready to ſet the example firſt, 
and that they ſhould find in battle either a glorious 
victory or an honourable death. 

The whole ſenate applauded ſo generous a reſo- 
lution. Thoſe venerable old men haſted to their 
houſes to take arms; and attended by their ſons, 
their clients and their ſervants, they repaired to the 
forum where the conſul C. Horatius had con- 
vened the aſſembly. The people all flocked thi- 
ther, and ſeemed touched at ſo new a fight, The 
conſul repreſented to them, that all thoſe illuſtri- 
ous men choſe rather to expoſe themſelves to al- 
moſt a certain death, than to endure the enemy 
any longer at the gates of Rome, and exhorted 
all good citizens to join them, in order to avenge 
the glory of the Roman name. But Virginius, 
who had got himſelf continued five year together 
in the tribunſhip, cried out with great vehemence, 
that he would never ſuffer the people to take arms 
till the buſineſs of the laws was firſt determined. 
The conſul upon this, turning towards the tribune 
with a countenance full of indignation : “It muſt 
„be confeſſed, ſays he to him, you perform 2 
„ very heroic action, and keep ſtrictly up to your 
« ordinary behaviour, in fomenting eternal divi- 
% ſions between the people and the ſenate ; but do 
* not imagine your clamours and oppoſition ſhall 
* make us abandon the republic, founded upon 
* ſuch fortunate auſpices. Tone Virginius, and 
«© you other tribunes, that theſe illuſtrious old men, 
„% whom you ſee bending more under the number 


« of their years, than the weight of their armour, 
1 &« are 
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« are going to fight generouſly againſt the enemies 
« of the Roman name . while you the intrepid de- 
© fenders of the ny . rights, lie hid behind our 
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carful women, wait with an- 


Unleſs perhaps 


you pleaſe yourſclves with a fancy, that after the 
doubtful chance of arms has rid you of the ſe- 
nate and the Roman nobility, the enemy, when 
victorious. as a recompence of your cowardice 
and baſeneſs, will leave you in a quiet enjoy-. 
ment of the tyranny you have uſurped, and not 
deſtroy Rome, though in every part of it they - 
find nothing but monuments and trophies of 


their former defcats. 


« But even though for your ſakes they ſhould 
ſpare it, be aſſured, that our wives and children, 
after having loſt their fathers, their huſbands, 
and all that was moſt dear to them, will have 
too much courage to ſurvive us; they are 
firmly reſolved to tet every thing in flames, and 
ſo bury themſelves under the ruins of their coun- 

Such, O Romans. added the conſul, are 
the diſmal effects which your perpetual diſſen- 


The people were melted at ſo moving a dif- 
courſe ; every body ſhed tears: the conſul finding 
them ſoftened, and giving way himſelf to his ſor- 
row, © Are not you athamed, added he, to ſee 
* thoſe illuſtrious old men, thoſe ſenators whom 
you call your fathers, devote themſelves gene- 
„ rouſly to a certain death for a rebellious and in- 
ſolent people? do you deſerve the name of Ro- 
mans? And ought you not to hide your hEads 
with confuſion, falſe as you are to your coun- 
try, deſerters of her armies, and greater ene- 
mies to your generals than the very Aqui and 


Sabines?“ 


Virginus, percciving that the conſul's reproach 


VoL. I. 


preſũon upon the multitude, thought it 


time 
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time to conform to the preſent conjuncture; and 
aſſuming a milder bchaviour ; “ No, we will ne- 
ver abandon you, conſeript fathers, faid he; 
We are not capable of betraying the intereſts of 
our country, We will live and die with you: 
« death muſt be pleaſant to us, fighting under 
% ſuch worthy leaders for the common Uetence of 
„ our country. It is true, that being citizens of 
the fame ſtate, and contributing all equally, aud 
© with the price of our blood, to eftablith liberty, 
„we have demanded laws ſuperior to the autho- 
% tity of the ſenate, and reſtrictive of its extent. 
But is it not the eſſential conſtitution of all re- 
© publican ſtates, that no body ſhould be ſubject 
to any but the law, and that the law ſhould 
„ be more powerful than the magiſtrate ? Ne. 
6 vertheleſs, if you perſiſt in your reſolution of 
&« ſtanding to the ancient cuſtoms, Iconſent for my 
particular to mention it no more; I will even 
«« wave my oppoſition; and I am ready to exhort 
% the people to take arms and follow you, pro- 
„ vided you will grant them one favour, which 
**© will be of ſervice to them, without being at all 
*« detrimental to your authority.“ 

he conſul made ' anſwer, that if his requeſt 
was reaſonable, the people would always find the 
ſenate ready to favour them, and that he might 
freely ſpeak his mind. Virginius having conferred 
a moment with his colleagues, replied, that he 
defired he might explain himſelf in the ſenate. 
The conſuls immediately adjourned .to it: Virgi- 
nius followed them : he carried with him the 
original decree of the creation of the tribunes. 
Being admitted into the aſſembly, he read it aloud 
with the permiflion of the conſuls, and added: 
% All-that the people requeſt of you by my mouth, 
& conſcript fathers, is, that you would pleaſe to add 
6 five tribunes more to thoſe that were firſt eſtab- 
„ liſhed upon the Mons Sacer, ſo that e 
4 64 the 
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« the five firſt claſſes may each have two tribunes.“ 
Virginius then retired, to leave the ſenate to deli- 
berate about his. propoſal. Caius Claudius highly 
oppoſed this new demand. He repreſented to the 
aſſembly, that to add five more tribunes to the five 
old ones, was to multiply the number of their ene- 
mies; that by degrees they would form a ſecond 
© ſenate, whoſe only aim would be to ruin the au- 
thority of the firſt. But Quintius took this in an- 
other light; he maintained on the contrary, that 
by multiplying the number of the tribunes, it would - 
make it the more eaſy to ſow diviſions among them. 
That there would always be ſome one leſs ſeditious 
than the reſt, who out of reſpect to the ſenate, or ' 
perhaps out of jealouſy, would oppoſe the enter-- 
prizes of the others, which would be ſufficient to * 
prevent them from taking effect. That they ought 
to rejoice to fee them renounce for this the new 
laws which they before demanded fo earneſtly ; 
ſince no body was to be told, that in matter of go- 
vernment, all change in the laws ſhook the very 
foundations of the ſtate, The opinion of that 
great man paſſed by plurality of voices. — 
Virginius was called in again; the firſt Year of 
conſul informed him that the ſenate Rome 
granted his requeſt. He took care to ſet 296. 
off this new favour in terms agreeable to * | 

the dignity of the body which he was at the head 
of: and the ſenate and people, with a mutual a- 
greement, concurred equally, though with oppoſite 
views, to the augmentation of the number of the 
tribunes; 

It was not long ere the ſenate ſound that their 
compliance with the laſt demands of the people, 
only put them upon new pretenſions. And indeed 
the tribunes, grown more audacious than ever by 
their number, propoſed that Mount Aventine 
ſhould be granted to the people, or at leaſt that 
part of it which was not occnpied by patri- 

VU 2 ciane, 
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cians ®, L. Ici ius, the head of the college of tri. 
bunes, remonſtrated, that the land of that moun- 
tain belonged to the republic ; that ſome patricians 
had indegd purchaſed certain parcels of it ; but that 
others had got poſſeſſion of what they enjoyed by 
mere uſurpation. | hat the remaining part of that 
ground being uncultivated and uninhabited, he de- 
manded that it ſhould be given gratis to the people, 
who growing daily more numerous, began now to 
want habitations, He propoſed at the ſame time, 
that the patricians ſhould be confirmed in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe parcels which they could ſhew good 
claims to, and that thoſe of that order ſhould be 
turned out who had built upon it without any law- 
ful title, being however firſt repaid the value of the 
houſes, 

To outward appearance there was nothing but 

juſtice in this propoſal : it was beſides 
Year of a matter of ſmall importance: but M. 
Rome, Valerius and Sp. Virginius, the con- 
297. ſuls for that year, apprehending that from 

this partition of Aventine, the people 
might claim a right to renew their old pretenſions 
vpon the conquered lands, delayed calling the ſe- 
nate, in hopes this new demand would by degrees 
fall of itſelf, Icilius perceiving the deſign of the 
conſuls in this affected omiſſion to convene the ſe- 
ſenate, ventured upon an attempt never heard of 
before: he ſent them an apparitor, commanding 
them to afſemble the ſenate forthwith, and repair 
to it themſelves without delay. 

The conſuls, juſtly provoked at the tribune's 
aud couſneſs, and the apparitor's want of reſpect, 
ordered that errand-bringer of theirs to be driven 
away ignominiouſly; and one of the conſul's 
}:{tors, by their directions, gave him ſome ba- 
{tinadoes for his pains. This was enough to open 
the {:ditious mouth of the tribune, who only want- 
* D, II. I. 10, F 
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ed a pretence to inveigh againſt the ſenate, He 
repreſented to the people, that in the perſon of his 
apparitor they had violated the ſacred privileges of 
the tribuneſhip ; he cauſed the conſul's lictor to 
be ſeized, and was immediately for putting him to 
death, as a man guilty of ſacrilege, and devoted to 
the infernal gods. The conſuls, though the chief 
magiſtrates of the republic, could not refcue him 
out of the hands of thoſe who were dotb his-advers- 
ſaries and his judges. = 

The ſenate endeavonred to gain over ſome one 
of the tribunes that might put a ſtop to this fury 
of his colleague ; but Icilius had been before-hand 
with them there, and h1d fo warmly repreſented to 
all the tribunes that the power and ſtrength of 
their college lay wholly in their union, that they 
agreed none ſhould oppoſe what was determined 
among them by plurality of voices. Thus the poor 
lictor ſaw himſelf juſt upon the point of loſing his 
lite, for having obeyed the orders of the conſuls 
too punctually. The- ſenate, to ſave him, were 
obliged to come to a compoſition with the tri- 
bunes: Mount Aventine was yiclded to the people 
by a ſeratus conſultum, and the lictor was releaſed. 
But this affair made a very great breach in the au- 
thority of the conſuls; for the tribuncs, after the 
example of Icilins, kept themſclves always after- 
wards in poſſcſſion of this new prerogative of con- 
vening the ſenate ; they who at their inſtitution - 
durſt not fo much as go into it, but attended its 
commands under a portico like common officers, 

They did not ſtop here; Icilius, the boldeſt and 
moſt enterprizing of all the tiibunes, being conti- 
nued in that magiſtracy for the. following year, 
laid a delign to bring the conſuls themſelves under 
their ſubjection, and to oblige thoſe chief magi- 
ſtrates of the republic, though inveſted with the 
ſovereign power, to undergo the judgment of the 
alembly of the people | 

U 3. T. Ro- 
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T. Romilius and C. Veturius, who were conſuls 
this year. finding the ſtate was never 
Year of more at reſt at home than when her arms 
Name were carried abroad, reſolved to make 
298. war againſt the Equi abroad, and Sa- 
bins, in revenge of their continual in- 


roads and devaſtations. The buſineſs was to raiſe 


troops, and get the legions to march out of Rome. 
he two conſuls, but eſpecially Romilius, a magi- 
ſtrate ſevere and haughty in his nature, raiſed 
thoſe troops and proceeded in the inrolment of the 


plebeians, with a rigour very improper in the pre- 


ſent diſpofition of the people's minds. They ad- 
mitted no manner of excuſe, and condemned to 
heavy fines all thoſe that did nor appear imme- 


diately upon their being called. Romilius even 


cauſed ſeveral to be taken into cuſtody, for trying 
upon different pretences to get off from going to 
the war that campaign. The tribunes did not fail 
to take their parts, and they endeavoured to re- 
ſcue thoſe il out of the hands of the lictors. 
The conſuls advanced to ſupport the execution of 


their orders : the tribunes enraged at their refiſt- 


ance, and backed by the angry populace, were ſo 
preſumptuous as to offer to ſeize the conſuls them- 
ſelves, and to command the ædiles to lead them to 
the public priſons, This attempt upon the ſove— 
reign magiſtrates of the republic increaſes the tu- 
mult ; the patricians, provoked at the audaciouſ- 


neſs: and inſolence of the tribunes, fly among the 


crowd, ſtrike all without diſtinftion that oppoſe 
them, diſperſe the aſſembly, and oblige the tri- 
bunes to fly like the reſt, after having been ſound- 
1y beaten. Theſe latter confounded and enraged 
at the ill ſucceſs of their undertaking, convened 
the aſſembly for the next day, and took care to 
bring to it moſt of the plebeiars out of the country. 
The afſembly was very numerous; the tribunes, 
ſceing themſelves the ſtrongett, cauſed the two _ 
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ſuls to be ſummoned like the meanſt private men; 
and the apparitor cited them to come and anſwer 
before the aſſembly of the people for what had hap- 
pened the day before; the copſuls rejected the ci- 
tation with ſcorn Then the tribunes, who flat- 
tered themſelves the ſenate would oblige them 
as they had done Coriolanus and Ceſo, to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the aſſembly of the people, 
and ſubmit to their judgment, repaired to the pa- 
lace. Being introduced into the ſenate, they de- 
manded juſtice for the violence which they pretend- 
ed to have been done them by the conſuls, They 
added, that in their perſons the ſacred laws of the 
tribuneſhip had been violated; that they hoped the 
ſenate would never ſuffer ſo great a crime to e- 
ſcape without puniſhment : and that they expett- 
ed that either the conſuls ſhould clear themſelves 
by oath, from having had any hand in the laſt tu- 
mult ; or if a juſt remorſe of conſcience hindered 
them from taking ſuch an oath, that they ſhould 
be condemned by a /enatus conſultum to appear be- 
fore the aſſembly of the people and undergo their 
judgment, Romilius anſwered them, and re- 
proached them in a very high ſtrain, that they 
themſelves, by oppofing the levy of ſoldiers. were 
the only beginners of this tumult ; that they had 
carried their audaciou'neſs ſo far, as to go about 
to ſeize upon the conſuls. the ſovereign magiſtrates 
of the republic; that even now they had the inſo- 
lence to threaten them in full ſenate, to make them 
ſubmit to the judgment of the people, when they 
had not power to bring the very meaneſt of the pa- 
tricians before them without a /e, conſultum on 
purpoſe. And he declared to them, that if they 
were ſo daring as to offer to proceed a ſtep fur- 
ther in ſo unreaſonable an enterprize, he would 
immediately put the whole body of patricians in 
arms. march into the forum at their head, fall 
upon every body that appeared againſt him, and 
that 
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that perhaps he might make them repent their hay. 
ing abuſed the ſenate's patience in ſo groſs a man- 
ner, and their having given ſuch a looſs to their 
unbounded audaciouſneſs. 

Theſe diſputes held ſo long, that it grew night 
before the ſenate could come to any reſolution in 
this affair; and moſt of the ſenators were glad that 
theſe mutual complaints and reproaches had waſted 


the time of the aſſembly, that they might not be o- 


bliged to decide the conteſt between the tribunes 
and conſuls, and that they might avoid giving the 
former, by a refuſal, the pretence they wanted to 
raiſe a new ſedition. | 
Thoſe tribunes plainly perceiving that the ſenate 
intended to draw the buſineſs into length, convened 
the aſſembly of the people next day, and made 
their report to them of what had paſſed in the ſe- 
nate. 'They declared, that no juſtice was to be ex- 
Qed from a body in which their enemies govern- 
ed, and that they would-throw up the tribuneſhip, 
if the people did not come to ſome vigorous reſolu- 
tion; which was ſo neceſſary for the preſervation of 
their dignity. | | 
The moſt mutinous among the plebeians were 
for retiring a ſecond time upon the Mons Sacer in 
arms, and from thence to begin the war againſt the 


patricians, Others, more moderate in appearance, 


but indeed reſtrained only by the fear of a civil war, 
propoſed that without taking up arms or ſoliciting: 
a ſenatus conſultum any longer, the people by their: 
own proper authority thould try the conſuls and 
condemn them to a large fine. 'L 
not entirely. loſt the reſpect that was due to the 
firſt magiſtrates in the republic, repreſented that it 
was a thing unheard of, for an aſſembly of the, 
people to pretend to try two conſuls in the very 
year of their conſulate, and eſpecially without the 
participation of the ſenate. Thar ſuch a ſtep ſeem- 
ed to them very bold; that they did not doubt et 
| Would- 
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would ſtir up freſh rumults, which at length might 
produce a civil war. That the ſucceſs of that was 
uncertain ; that it was even to be feared if the pa- 
tricians got the better they would utterly deſtroy 
the peoples authority, to be revenged of thoſe who 
hai gone about ro carry it too far, That there- 
fore they were for deferring all further proceeding 
againſt the conſuls, till they were out of their of- 
fice ; and that in the mean while they might proſe- 
cute ſuch private perſons as had thewn molt zeal 
for their intereſts. | | 
Of theſe three different opinions, the tribunes 
ſtuck to the ſecond, which they thought the ſafeſt 
and moſt ready way to ſatisfie their 1efentment, and 
they appointed the aſſembly wherein the people at 
their ſuit ſhould condemn the conſuls in a fine, 
But the tribunes perceiving after the peoples firſt 
heat was over, that they ſhewed- leſs eagerneſs to 
_ a- point which they thought concerned only 
thoſe magiſtrates, they reſolved, in order to make 
the more ſure ot their revenge, to deter it, and e- 
yen to cloath it with the old pretence of the peo- 
ple's good, without making the leaſt mention of 
their difference with the conſuls. Thus the dey ſet 
for the aſſembly being come, Icilius, who ſpoke for 
the reſt of his colleagues, declared that the college 
of tribunes, at the intreaty and for the fakes of the 
beſt men in the ſenate, dropt their ſuit againſt the 
conſuls ; but that though they gave up their own 
Intereſts, they were not capable of neglecting thoſe 
of the people. That therefore they demanded, that 
a body of laws ſhould be drawn up and made pu- 
blic; that the buſineſs of the partition of the lands 
ſhould next be proceeded to; that it was high time 
to paſs ſo equitable a law, which had been long 
propoſed but always kept off by the artifices of the 
patricians, At the ſawe time he exhorted ſuch 
plebeians as were perſonally intcreſted in this affair, 
to ſpeak their minds freely to the aſſembly. 

Upon 
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Upon this a plebeian named L. Siccius or Siciniug 
Dentatus aſcended the roſtrum. He was an old 
man of a handſome aſpect, though near threeſcore 
years of age; and with a ſoldier's eloquence he 
ſpoke glorioufly of his own valour, and of all the 
actions in which he had fignalized himſelf. He firſt 
repreſented, that it was full forty years that he had 
bore arms; that he had been in-a hundred and 
twenty engagements ; that he had received five and 
forty wounds, and all before, that in one fingle 
battle he had been wounded in twelve ſeveral places; 
that he had obtained fourteen civic crowns, for 
having ſaved the lives of ſo many citizens in battle; 
that he had received three mural crowns, for hay- 
ing firſt mounted the breach in towns taken by 
ſtorm ; that his generals had given him eight other 
crowns, for having reſcued the ſtandards of the 
legions out of the hands of the enemies ; that he 


had to ſhew in his houſe fourſcore collars of gold, 


above threeſcore bracelets, gilded javelins, gorge- 
ous armours, and furnitures of horſes. as the teſti- 
monies and rewards of the victories he had gained 
in ſingle combats in the view of the two armies, 
'That nevertheleſs no manner of regard had ever 
been had to all thoſe honourable marks of his ſer- 
vices, and that neither he. nor numbers of other 
brave ſoldiers, who with the loſs of their blood had 
won for the republic the better part of her territo- 
ry, poſſeſſed the leaſt portion of it: That their 
conqueſts were fallen a prey to ſome few patricians, 
whoſe only merit was the nobility of their deſcent 
and the recommendation of their names, That 
not one of them could juſtify his poſſeſſion of thoſe 
lands by any lawful title ; unleſs they looked upon 
the domain of the ſtate to be their patrimony, and 
the plebeians to be vile ſlaves, unworthy of having 
any ſhare in the fortune of the commonwealth, 
But that it was time for that generous people to do 
themſelves juſtice, and that they ought to ſhew im- 

| : mediately, 
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us mediately, by paſſing the law for the partition of 
Id the lands without delay “, that they had no leſs re- 
ſolution to ſtand by the propoſals of their tribunes, 


he than they had ſhewn courage in the field againſt 
he the enemies of the ſtate, 

rſt Icilius gave great commendations to the pronoun- 
as cer of this diſcourſe. But as he affected to appear 
nd a ſtrict obſerver of the laws, he told him, they 
nd could not with juſtice refuſe to hear what the patri- 
zl cians could alledge againſt the law, and ſo adjourn- 
ed the aſſembly to the day following. 

_o The two conſuls during great part of the night 
en held private conferences with the chief men of the 
85 ſenate, to conſider what meaſures were molt proper 
by to be taken to fruſtrate the deſigns of the tribunes. 
wy After various counſels, it was reſolved to employ 
he firſt the moſt iaſinuating manners, and the whole 
he art of eloquence to win upon the people and diſ- 
id, ſuade them from the publication of the law : But 
> WW. that if, by the inſtigation of their tribunes, they 


1 continued obſtinately reſolute to give their voices 
, for it, they ſhould oppoſe it with a high hand, and 
even make uſe of extremities.” Word was ſent to 
all the patricians to be at the forum very early with 
their friends and clients ; that part of them thould 

1 ſurround the roſtrum to prevent the tribunes from 
? being the ſtrongeſt about it, and that the reſt of 
: the nobility ſhould diſperſe themſelves among the 
= aſſembly in ſaall parties, to oppoſe the diſtribution 

of the tablets. 


* The patricians did not fail to be in the forum 
15 very early, and took poſſeſſion of all the poſts a- 
on greed upon. The conſuls being come, the tribunes 


T4 cauſed proclamation to be made by a herald, that 

if any citizen had any folid reaſons to offer againſt 
the publication of the law, he might aſcend the ro- 
16 ſtrum and lay them before the people. Divers ſe- 
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nators preſented themſelves one after another ; but 
the moment they began to ſpeak, an inſolent pack 
of ſcoundrel people, ſuborned by the tribunes, ſet 
up ſuch confuſed clamours, that it was impoſſible 
to hear what they ſaid. The conſuls, full of in- 
dignation at this infolence, proteſted warmly againſt 
all that ſhould be done in ſo tumultuous an aſſem- 
bly. Then the tribunes, throwing aſide the maſk, 
told them confidently, that their proteſt ſhould not 
hinder the promulgation of the law ; that the pco- 
ple had already been too long amuſed with vain 
fpeeches, whoſe affected prolixity was only inrend- 
ed to ſtave off the deciſion of this affair, and that 
therefore the voices of the aſſembly muſt now bring 
it to ſome ifſue : And thereupon Icilius command- 
ed the urns to be opened, and the tablets to be de- 
livered out to the people, The officers making 
ready to execute his orders, ſeveral young patrici- 
ans of the beſt families in the republic, taking this 
command as the ſignal which they had privately a- 
greed upon, took away the urns, and ſcattered a- 
bout the billets, Others, at the head of their 
friends and clients, throw themſelves into the 
crowd, puſh, ftrike and diſperſe the people, and 
at length remain maſters of the forum. The tri- 
bunes exaſperated to the higheſt pitch to ſee their 


meaſures thus diſconecrted, retired laſt of all; but 


they convened the aſſembly again for the next day; 
and after having eomplained that the majefty of the 
Roman people ſhould be thus openly violated, they 
demanded permiſſion to inquire after the authors of 
this tumult, which was immediately granted them. 
They did not want for witneſſes, who depoſed 
unanimouſly, that the diforder was raiſed by moſt 
of the young patricians. But as their great number 
ſerved them in a manner for an aſylum, and it was 
impoſſible to include in the indictment all the patri- 
cians in the republic, the tribunes, who only want- 
ed to ſacrifice ſuch victims to their reſentment as 
2 might 
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might intimidate the ſenate, turned the whole ac- 
cufation upon thoſe who were of the Poithumian, 
Sempronian and Clelian families“ They were cit- 
ed to appear before the next aſſembly of the people. 


But though theſe young patricians valued them- 


ſelves upon having hindered the law from being 
paſſed, the ſenate did not care to let them appear, 
nor that any body ſhould undertake their defence. 
The wiſeft ſenators flattered themſelves, that by 
giving them up to the people, this moderation 
would diminiſh their reſentment, or that having 
given a vent to their fury by condemning of them, 
this revenge would put the proſecution of the law 
out of their heads, Mean while the day of the aſ- 
ſembly belng come, the more violent ſpirits among 
the people were for enquiring into this affair with 
the utmoſt ſeveriry ; but the more prudent ſort, 
who looked upon this filence of che patricians as a 
tacit e een of the fault of the perſons 
accuſed, being ſatisfied that they were left to the 
people's judgment, were only for condemning 
them to a fine, which was agreed to by plurality 
of voices, The ſenate did not oppoſe it; they even 
ſuffered the effects of the criminals to be ſold pu- 
blicly to pay it, and the produce was conſecrated 
to Ceres. But the ſenate cauſed thoſe effects to be 
bought again by private hands with their money. 
They were ſome time afterwards reſtored ro the 
former proprietors ; and the ſenate was not diſ- 
pleaſed at having ſtopt the publication of the law, 
only with the expence of a little money. But the 
tribunes were not fo eaſily blinded. The ſoon 
fell again upon a diviſion of the lands. It was the 
common ſubject of their harangues. | 
While the people ſpent whole days in the forum 
liſtening to thoſe declaimers, there arrived expreſ- 
ſes from Tuſculum, with advice, that the Aqui 
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were fallen upon the territory of that city, which 
was allied to the Roman people: that they laid 
waſte the whole country with fire and ſword; that 
it was even to be feared they would carry that 
town, if they laid ſiege to it: and the inhabitants 
begged for ſuccour with the greateſt earneſtneſs, 
The ſenate immediately decreed, that the conſuls 
ſhould take the field with the forces of the repub- 
lic. The tribunes failed not to oppoſe it, accord- 
ing to their old cuſtom, and would fain have had 
their conſent bought by the publication of the lay, 
But the people, more generous than their magiſ- 
trates, re nembering the aſſiſtance they had receiy- 
ed from Tuſculum againit Herdonius's invaſion, 
heartily offered to take arms. An army was raiſed 
out of hand ; the two conſuls put themſelves at the 
head of it. Siccius Dentatus, the plebeian that 
had ſpoke ſo zealouſly in favour of the Agrarian 
law, appeared under their ſtandard with eight 
hundred -veterans hke himſelf, who had all com- 
pleated the time of ſervice preſcribed by law, but 
yet would go once more to the war under the par- 
ticular command of Siccius, whom they loudly 
named the Roman Achilles, | 
Their army advanced to Algidum, ſixteen miles 
from Rome, and met the enemy not far from the 
city of Antium. They were intrenched upon the 
top of a hill, 'The Romans incamped upon an e- 
mince over againſt them; they fortified themſelves 
carefully, and the generals kept the foldiers with- 
in the camp, to conceal their force from the ene- 
my. The Aqui took theſe precautions for a fign 
of fear in the conſuls. They often deſcended into 


the plain, and came ſometimes to the very edge of 


the intrenchments of the camp, whence they up- 
braided the Romans with the faint-heartedneſs of 
their generals. The two conſuls, to confirm the 
enemy in this falſe confidence, {till kept the gates 
of the camp ſhut, But one day when Remilius 

: com- 


% 
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commanded in chief, and had the ſole power ot 
giving orders; that conſul perceiving that the whole 
army of the Equi was gone out of their camp, 
and that moſt of the ſoldiers ſcattering up and 
down the country were foraging in fecurity quite to 
the very foot of his intrenchments, he reſolved to 
charge them in the plain, and at the ſame time to 
fall upon the camp they had upon the hill, chat 
they might not know on which fide the true attack 
was. For this purpoſe he ſent for Siccius Dentatus, 
who commanded the body of veterans mentioned-: 
above; and either out of eſteem for his valour, or 
with deſign to expoſe that plebeian in a very dan- 
gerous action, he gave him the charge of attacking. 
the enemy's camp“. My colleague and I, ſaid he 
* to him, intend to march againſt the enemy. 
„% While we draw all their forces to this fide, do 
you throw yourſelf with the body under your 
% command into the narrow by-way in the moun- 
e tain which leads to their camp. Puſh on quite 
to their intrenchments, and try to make your- 
« ſelf maſter of then. By attacking them in dif- 
« ferent places at the ſame time, we ſhall make a 
* beneficial diverſion, and by dividing our enemy's 
« forces, weaken their defence.” Siccius told 
him he was ready to obey his orders implicitly : 
* But give me leave, ſays he, to repreſent to you 
that the execution of them ſeems impoſſible. and 
extremely dangerous at the ſame time. Do you 
believe, continued that old officer, that the e- 
* nemy when they left their camp and came down 
* from the hill, did not ſecure the only paſſage 
* that can facilitate their retreat with a good body 
of infantry ?© Can I force fuch a poſt wich the' 
* veterans only, without being ſupported by great- 
er forces? Such an enterprize is only likely to 
*cut us all off. Is it poſſible eight hundred men 
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** ſhould withſtand the enemy's whole army, 
* which will fall upon our rear at the ſame time 
that we have thoſe who guard the way through 
* the mountain in our front?“ i 

The conſul irritated at Siccius's remonſtrance, re- 
plied abruptly, that without pretending to act the 
general, his buſineſs was only to obey his orders: 
or, if he thought there was too much danger in 
it, he would employ ſome other officer, who, with - 
out ſetting up for a director, would bring the un- 
dertaking to a glorious iſſue. And you, migh- 
* ty captain, added the conſul with a jeering ſcorn, 
you that have followed the wars forty years, 
* that have been in ſixſcore battles, and whoſe 
© whole body is covered over with wounds, return 
„ to Rame without having dared to face the -ene- 
„ my, and carry back to the forum that eloquent 
© tongue which is more formidable to your fellow- 
citizens, than your ſword is to the ZEqui and 
* and the enemies of your country.“ | 

The officer, earaged at the general's re- 
proaches, told him boldly, that he found he was 


' reſolved either to deſtroy an old ſoldier or ſhame 


him; but that one was much eaſier to do than 
t'other ; that he would march up to the enemy's 
camp, and win it, or fall in the attempt with all 
his comrades, 'Thoſe veterans then took their leaves 
of the reſt of the ſoldiers, who looked after them 


as upon men ſent to the ſlaughter: happily for them 


they were under the conduct of .an old officer that 
underſtood his trade. Siccius went round about a 
tedious way, and after a long march deſcried afar 
off, and upon the neighbouring mountains, a great 
wood that ſeemed to ſtretch quite to the enemy's 
camp. He was immediately reſolved to gain it: 
„Cheer up, my lads, cried he, making his way up 
4 to it, either I am much miſtaken, or I perceive 
%a path that will lead us much more ſafely to the 

© enemy's 
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'« enemy's camp, than that which our general di- 
'« rected me.” It was not without vithculty that 
toſe old ſoldiers, cumbered with their arms, got 
to the top of that hill. But they were no ſooner 
there. but they found thai they were upon a © eight 
which commanded the enemy's camp, and they, 
drew near to it under the concealment of th wood, 
without being perceived oy the centinels and ad- 
vanced guards. - 

During this march the two armies of the Ro- 
mans and the Aqui were come to an engagement. 
They fought a great while with equal valour, and 
victory had yet declared for neither fide. Moſt of 
the ſoldiers that the Aqui had left for the guard 
of their camp, not apprehending any danger from 
behind, were got to the top of the hill to ſee the 
battle, While they were ſcattered about for the 
more eaſy enjoyment of ſo great a light, Siccius, 
who had viewed them carefully. took advantage of 
this their negligence. He falls upon the camp, 
{urprizes the guard, cuts in pieces all that with- 
ſtand him, takes the reſt priſoners ; and having 
poſted ſome ſoldiers to guard the camp, he next 
throws himſelf upon thoſe that were looking uppn 


the fight at their caſe, and ſeon maſters them. dome 


who being at a diſtance kad time to fly, ran imme- 
diately and got poſſeſſion of the hollow road that 
led into the plain, and where the ZEqui had left 
ſome cohorts to ſecure their retreat, as Siccius 
toreſaw they would. The Roman officer, who 
purſued them briſkly, is there almoſt as ſoon as 
they, puſhes them hard, and drives them in confu- 
fion among that body of troops. All take to 
flight; the ſoldier terrified does not perceive what 
a ſmall number he has to deal with; fear makes 
them ſeem double in his eyes; he runs for ſafety 


into the main body of the army, and carries fear 


and confuſion :hither along with him: Siccius fol- 
lows cloſe, and adds to it, The Aqui ſeeing them- 
n ſelves 


— 
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ſelves attacked in their rear, give ground. After 
this it was not ſo much a battle as a general rout. 
Some try to regain the hill; others diſperſe diffe. 
rent ways over the plain, and where- ever they 
turn themſelves they meet the enemy and death. 
Moſt of chem were cut to pieces; and none were 
faved but ſuch as the Romans thought fit to make 
priſoners, or that eſcaped by favour of the night 
which came on during the engagement. 

While the conſuls were ſiniſhing their victory 
and purſuing thoſe that fled, Siccius, full of re- 
fentment againſt the generals, forms a deſign to 
deprive them of the fruits and honours of the vic- 
tory. He atccads the enemy's camp once more 
with none but his own troop; cuts the throats of 
the priſoners; kills the Horſes; ſets fire to the 
tents, the arms, and all the baggage, and leaves 
none of thoſe marks of victory which were requir- 
ed from a general when he demanded the triumph. 
He then - marches away with extreme diligence, ar- 
rives at Rome with his cohort, and gives an ac- 
count to the tribunes of what had paſſed, The 
people ſeeing thoſe old men alone, and yet covered 
with the blood of the enemies, flock about them, 
and enquire news of the army. Siccius tells them of 
the victory they had gained over the Equi, and at 
the ſame time complains of the inhumanity of the 
conſuls, who, he ſaid, without neceflity, and only 
to ſatisfy their hatred to the plebeians, had expoſed 
eight hundred v<terans to a death, in all likehhood, 
unavoidable. He: then related by what good for- 
tune they had eſcaped the ſnares which the conſuls 
had laid for them, ** Nevertheleſs, added he, we 
* took the cnemy's camp, and cut to pieces 
© thoſe that guarded it. Then we made ourliclves 
« maſters of the ſtraits in the mountains; we 
* droye the Aqui out of them, and by our 
** yalour paved the way for the victory of ihe 
© conſuls, | The only recompence we denne 
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« js, that the honours of triumph may not be al- 
« lowed to generals, who have made uſe of their 
« authority only to deſtroy their own fellows 
© citizens without a cauſe ” 

The people, who already were but very ill in- 
clined to the patricians, promiſed they would never 
conſent that the conſuls ſhould have a triumph. 
The ſoldiers of thoſe generals, at their return, en- 
tered into this cabal, in revenge that the two con- 
ſuls had deprived them of the booty, which chey 
had ſold for the benefit of the public treaſury, un- 
der pretence that it was exhauſted “. The conſuls, 
to obtain the honour of the triumph, repreſented 
in vain, that they had won a compleat victory, cut 
the enemy's army to pieces, and taken ſeven thou- 
ſand priſoners. The people, prejudiced againſt 
them with the belief that they had endeavourcd to 
deſtroy the veterans, obſtinately refuſed to let them 
return public thanks to the gods for their victory, 
or enter the city with the ornaments of the tri- 
umph. The ſenate, whether out of a principle of 
equity, or whether out of fear of ſome new com- 
motion, did not think proper to make themſclves 
parties in this affair; and the people, who looked 
upon this affront as a victory over the whole order 
of patricians,.did in the next comitia beſtow the 
quality of tribune upon Siccius. | 

The two conjuls were no ſooner out of their of- 
fice, but they were cited before the aſſembly of the 
people in the conſulate of their ſueceſſors Sp. 
Tarpeius and A. Eternius. This was the general 
fate of thoſe ſovereign magiſtrates. 'The 
accuſation ran upon the buſineſs of Sic- Year of 
cius +; but their real crime was the con- Rome 
ſtant oppoſition they had both made to 299, 
the promulgation of the Agrarian law, | 
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The people fined them both, Romilius in 10,000 aſſes, 


and Veturius in fifteen thouſand. Hiſtory does 


not inform us of the reaſon of the difference which 
the people made in their fines : it was perhaps be. 
cauſe Veturius had the greateſt hand in the il! 
treatment of Icilius's apparitor. What confirms 
this conjecture is, that at the ſame time a law was 
made, with the conſent of all the orders of the 
ſtate, that any magiſtrate ſhould have power to lay 
a fine upon ſuch as ſhould be wanting of reſpect to 
his dignity: a prerogative reſerved before to the 
conſuls only. But to prevent the abuſe and ex- 
ceſs of this new authority *, it was provided by 
the ſame law, that the higheſt fine for ſuch crimes 
ſhould never for the future exceed the value of two 
oxen or thirty ſheep; copper coins ſo called from 
their impreſſion, and ſtruck in the reign of Servius 
Tullius the fixth kiog of Rome. 


D. H. I. 10. ſub fin. 


End of the Fourth Book. 
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Ambaſſadors are ſent to Athens to collect the laus 
Solon, Upon their return. he admjn;ſtr ation of the 
government is intruſted with ten comm:fſioners or 
decemvirs choſen 2 among the pat icians. Ap- 
pius, head of the college of decenvirs, ' becomes 
ſuſpefled by his colieague!. To hinder him fam be- 
ing c:ntinued in th: decemwrate, they declare him 
preſident of the aſſembly that was to make a ſecond 
elecliun. But he names himſelf far the fi t decem= 
vir, and the people confiim 41; nomin«tion. Theſe 
new magiſtrates are for muking tbemſelves N 

| tual, 
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tual, Neotwith/tanding the cppoſition of the prime 


ſenators, they obtain for themſelves the command of 
the armies againſt the /Equi and the Sabines. The 
Romans decline conqueſt, for fear of augmenting 
their power.. The ſeverity of their government, 
their pride, injuſtice, but above all the paſſion of 
Appius for Virginia, cauſe their ruin, Virginius, 

_ father 7 that unfortunate maid, being reduced to 
the ſad neceſſity of flabbing her with his own 
hands, to ſecure her from the brutality of that 
decemvir, the ſoldiers mutiny and return to Rome, 
where they obtain the ſuppreſſion of the decemvirate 
and the puniſhment of the decemvirs. Conſuls and 
tribunes are once more revived, and the people re» 
ſtored to all their privileges. 


E have ſeen in the preceding ſheets, 
Rome, jealous of her liberty, ſhake off 


her kings; monarchic government 
turned into republican under two conſuls; the 
nobility and populace of that infant republic, 
through the ſame love of liberty, diſunited and 
ready to part; the tribuneſhip, which had been ſec 
up purely as a pledge of their re- union, become 
the foundation of new diſſentions: and thoſe ple- 


beian magiſtrates, perpetual makebates, purſuing- 


and hunting down the brighteſt. and moſt deſerv- 
ing ſenators, and eſpecially cager after the ruin of 
the conſuls as ſoon as ever their time was expired ; 
inſomuch that a conſular was to look upon himſelf 
as a ſacrifice of the people, and the object of the 
tribunes fury. Such was the ſtate of Rome, 
where it was then criminal in the ſupreme magi- 
ſtrates to govern according to the ancient laws. Yet 


the misfortune that befel Romilius and Veturius 


be forementioned, frighted not their ſucceſſors : 
Sp. Tarpeius and A. Haterius expreſſed never a 
whit the leſs courage. Thoſe gallant conſuls de- 


clard undauntedly to the people, that they might 


fine 
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fine them as much as they pleaſed, or inflict yet more 
unjuſt puniſhments upon them, when their time 
was up; but that neither ſuch vexations, nor even 
the loſs of their lives, ſhould ever oblige them to 

conſent to the publication of the Agrarian law. 
So much reſolution, together with the unanimity 
of the ſenate ſtartled the tribunes. Both parties, 
<qually tired with thoſe continual bickerings, look- 
ed as if they were going to be reconciled, Not a 


word was heard about the partition of the lands, 


for ſome time. All heart-burnings ſeemed to be 
quite over, or at leaſt ſuſpended. But the popu- 
lace, ever reſtleſs, only changed their view and ob- 
jet : they reurned to the Terentillian law, and 
required of the ſenate, that inſtead of thoſe arbi- 
trary judgments given by the magiſtrates, a bod 
of laws ſhould at laſt be eſtabliſhed and made 
public, as well for the guidance of thoſe at the 
helm of affairs, as for the regulating the conteſts 
that daily aroſe. between private perſons. 

'The ſenators were not againſt this propofal : 
but when the legiſlators were to be, named, they 
would admit of none to be choſen but their own 
members: the people, on the contrary, inſiſted; 
that as their intereſt was equally concerned in an 
affair of that importance, fo they ought by their 
repreſentatives to have-a ſhare in ſo honourable an 
employ. Accordingly they deputed the tribune 
Siccius and his colleagues to go to the ſenate and 
maintain their claim. The affair was debated with 
much heat, and the ſenators were divided in their 
opinions. But nothing was ſo ſurprizing as 
the conduct of Romihus, that conſular whom 
the people had but a little before condemned 
in a heavy fine, Inſtead of oppoſing the people's 
pretenſions, as was expected, he declared, that 
without going about to frame new laws, it. 
was his opinion they need only diſpatch awa 
deputics to Athens, there to compile ſuch of the 


laws 
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laws of Solon as were known to be moſt popular 
among the Greeks ; that thoſe deputies ſhould 
rake care at the ſame time to make themſelves ac. 
quainted with the form of government in the ref. 
pective cities and ſtates of that country, and when 


they were come back, commiſſioners ſhould be ap. 


pointed to make choice of ſuch laws as ſhould ap- 
pear to be moſt ſuitable to the preſent conſtitution 
of the Roman republic: And may the Gods 
grant, added he, that thoſe commiſſioners pro- 
* poſe to us laws equally favourable to the liberty 
of the people, and the authority of the ſenate.” 
This advice was equally well received by both 
parties. The ſenate, whoſe right of nating thoſe 
ambaſſadors nobody diſputed, was fully ſatisfied 
that thoſe whom they fhould pitch upon to make 
this collection, would bring home nothing contra- 
ry to their intereſts, And the tribunes, ſeduced 
with the hopcs of ſeeing the government of Rome 
reformed by the model of a commonwealth in 
which the whole authority lay in the aſſembly of 


the people, beſtowed the higheſt praiſes on Romili- 


us. Siccius himſelf, though his enemy, declared 
that in the name, of the people he forgave him the 
fine which he had been condemned to pay. But 
Romilius generouſly rejected this favour from the 
hands of an enemy. He openly declared, that he 
deſired no other recompence but power always to 
ſpeak his opinion with the liberty that became a 
Roman ſenator : And that as to the fine which had 
been laid upon. him, being a thing conſecrated to 
Ceres, he ſhould think it ſacrilege not to pay it. 
The ſenatus tonſultum was then drawn and confirm- 
ed by the unanimous voice of the people; and in 
kn” a1 thereof, the ſenate ſent as ambaſſadors 


to Athens, Sp. Poſthumius, A. Manlius, and P. 


Sulpitius Camerinus, with directions to gather the 
laws and cuſtoms of that city, and of the other re- 


publics of Greece. During the reſt of that year 
HK. the 
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the ſtare was pretty quiet. But the next 
year, in the conſulate of P. Curatius and Year of 
Sex Quintilius, almoſt all Italy was afflic- Rome, 
ted with a plague, The firſt conſul, four yoo, 
tribunes of the people, and great num- 
bers of citizens of all conditions died of it. The 
people diſperſed themſelves on all ſides to avoid it. 
Rome in this general deſolation became a deſert, 
and ſome ſurprize was to be feared from the Aqui, 
the Volſci and the Sabines. But the contagion 
raged among them with the ſame fury ; a calamity 
that was general ſerved inſtead of ſtrength and de- 
fence to the republic. 

The next year began with happier au- 
ſpices. The plagne ceaſed in the conſu- Year of 
late of P. Seſtius Capitolinus and T. Me- Rome, 
nenius, and the ambaſladors returned 301. 
that had been ſent to collect the laws of 
Greece. The tribunes of the people * preſently 
made warm inſtances to the conſuls for the election 
of the commiſſioners or decemvirs, that were to be 
employed in the great work of fixing a body of 
laws for the government of the commonwealth. 
Seſtius was not againſt it in the leaſt ; but Menenius, 
who looked upon all changes in a ſtate to be per- 
nicious, and who perhaps had not forgot the inju+ 
ries his father had received from the tribunes, put 
off the election as much as he could. He at firſt 
excuſed himfelf upon account of the neceflity there 
was of chuſing firſt the conſuls for next year. He 
ſaid, that this great affair being to be ſettled under 
their conſulate, nothing ought to be done in it, till 
they were appointed, nay, and not without their 
participation ; but this was only a pretence: he 
flattered himſelf that the election of the conſuls 
would ſuſpend that of the decemvirs, or at leaſt, 
that the difference which might happen between 
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them would weaken the authority of thoſe new ma. juſt 
giſtrates. 'The impatience of the tribunes haſtened citi: 
on the comitia. Appius Claudius was choſen firſt two 
conſul. This was the third from father to ſon in ties 
the Claudian family that had been raiſed to that wes 


dignity. All the patricians gave him their voices, mit 
in hopes he would be no leſs zealous for the power any 
of the ſenate than his anceſtors. T. Genutius was the 
named for his colleague. 'The tribunes, after this col 
eleQion was over, renewed their purſuit and-ſolici- ner 
tations to the conſuls then in office, to oblige them of 
to proceed to the nomination of the decemvirs. det 
Menenius, who made nothing but dreadful pre- WO 
dictions of the innovations to be brought in, con- gre 
fined himſelf to his houſe under pretence of fick- on 
neſs, and choſe rather not to ſtir out of it, than be 
forced, if he went to the ſenate, to propoſe the bu- pa 
fineſs of the new laws. Seſtius, on his part, though pu 
more favourable to the tribunes, did not think it TI 
would be decent for him to take upon him the di- th 
rection of ſo great an affair, without the preſence hi 
and agreement of his colleague. 'The tribunes, who na 
were very jealous of all theſe delays, applied to Ap- bi 
pius and his colleague, the conſuls elect for the en- th 
ſuing year, They found means to bring them into ec 
their intereſts, in all likelihood by giving them er 
hopes of having the greateſt ſhare in the commiſſi- ci 
on for the creating of the laws. After having 8¹ 
made ſure of thoſe two ſenators, whoſe election for h 
the enſuing conſulate gave them a greater authori- b 
ty, they introduced them into an aſſembly of the Ir 


people, which they had convened on purpoſe, to 
take meaſures againſt the ſtudied evaſion of the 
conſuls then in poſt. Appius mounting the ro- 
ſtrum, ſpoke fo artfully, that without declaring a- 
gainſt the ſenate he won the hearts of the people. 
The chief heads of his diſcourſe turned upon the 

juſtice 
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juſtice of eſtabliſhing equitable laws among all the 
citizens, to the intent that Rome, ſo long ſplit into 
two parties, and in a manner into two different ci- 
ties, might for the future make but one common- 
wealth. He added, that he was convinced the no- 
mination of the decemvirs ought not to be deferred 


any longer; that the propoſal ought to be made to 


the ſenate forthwith ; and that if his election to the 
conſulate and that of his colleague were any man- 
ner of hindrance to the appointment and authority 
of the decemvirs, chey were ready to forego it, and 
declared that they actually did ſo, and that they 
would gladly ſacrifice even their lives to procure ig 


great a benefit to their country, as peace and uni- 


on among their fellow-citizens, 

This diſcourſe was looked upon by the greateſt 
part of the aſſembly to be that of a true re- 
publican, that ſincerely loved his country's liberty. 
The people eſpecially, who expected nothing like 


this from a patrician of the Claudian family, heard 


him with no leis pleaſure than ſurprize. done e- 
nators on the contrary, who knew the proud an- 
bitious diſpoſition of Appius, very much feared, 
that under this ſceming moderation and diſintereſt- 
ed outſide, he concealed defigns of a very differ- 
ent nature. But as this, after all, was mere ſuſpi- 
cion, the patricians as well as the plebeians gave 
great praiſes to the abdication he ſo freely made of 
his title to the conſulate, - The next work was to 
bring the affair before the ſenate. Menenius, truſt- 
ing to the engagements he had privately entered in- 
io with his colleague, ſtill feigned to be fick, in or- 
der to avoid convening that body; but Seſtius, 
wan over probably by promiſe of being included in 


the number of decemvirs, broke his word with him. 


He afſembled the ſenate, and propoſed the nomi- 
nation of the decemvirs. The opinions were di— 
vided, as uſual; ſome ſenators, fond of the vid 
cuſtoms, were averſe to all changes in the gov. rn - 
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ment of the ſtate, and the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
But Appius, who had a ſtrong pariy in the ſocicty, 
maintained on the contrary, that there was great 
juſtice in eftabliſhing with the people's conſent laws 
that might be conſtant rules for the future to 
direct the judgment of the magiſtrates, And this 
at laſt was carried by plurality of voices. It was 
reſolved to proceed forthwith to the nomina- 
tion of the decemvirs; but this created a new 
difficulty. The tribunes of the people demanded 
in their name that five plebeians ſhould be let into 
that commiſſion. All the ſenators unanimouſly 
oppoſed this pretenſion. They repreſented, that 
as the decemvirs were to take the place and the au- 
thority of the conſuls, it was a thing unheard of 
that common plebeians, who were by their very 
birth excluded from all curule magiſtracies, ſhould 
be inveſted with the ſovereign power. The tri- 
bunes found plainly that the ſenate would never 
give up this point. After many reaſons offered on 
both fides, they at length defiſted from their de- 
mand, for fear the nomination of the decemvirs 
ſhould be dropped entirely; and ſo it was agreed 
that they ſhould all be choſen out of the body of 
the ſenate; that thoſe commiſſioners ſhould for 
one whole year be inveſted with the ſovereign 
power, without any appeal from their judgment 
and decrees; that during the ſaid ſpace of time 
there ſhould be neither conſuls nor tribunes; that 
the authority and functions of all the other magi- 
ſtrates ſhould be ſuſpended during their admini- 
ſtration ; that they ſhould draw up a body of laws 


extracted from thoſe of Greece, and from the an- 


cient uſages of Rome; and that after they bad 
been communicated to the ſenate and people, and 
had received their confirmation, they ſhould always 
for the future be ſtriftly obſerved in the govern: 
ment of the ſtate, and the adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice. 


Some 
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Some time afterwards, a folemn aſſembly was 
held of the whole Roman people convened by cen- 
turies. This aſſembly was preceded by auſpices and 
the other ceremonies of their religion; they Went 
then upon the election of the decemvirs. 

Appius Claudius and T. Genutius were Year of 
appointed firſt; and it was thought they Rome, 
deſerved this honourable preference for 302. 
the generous abdication they had made of 
the conſulſhip, The votes fell next upon L. Seſti- 
vs, Veturius, C Julins, A Manlius, d. Sulpi-1s, 
P. Curatius, T. Romilius, and Sp Poſthumius. all 
eonſular perſons. The ſenate hoped they had 
made choice of the moſt zealous defenders of their 
prerogatives ; but moſt of them, to attain his dig- 
nity, had entered into private engagements with 
the tribunes of the people. Thus each party look- 
ed upon this election as their own particular work, 
and concurred jointly in it, though with views 
widely different. "Though Appius was the firſt, 
and in a manner the hcad of the college of decem 
virs, yet he lived with his colleagues in a perfect 
equality and good underſtaading, He eſpecially 
affected the moſt popular behaviour; he ſaluted 
the meaneſt plebeian that he met in his way; he 
took upon himſelf the care of their affairs and in- 
tereſts, and procured them ſpeedy juſtice, Each 
decemvir prelided in his turn one whole day. He 
had then the twelve liftors who walked before him 
with the faſces. They ſucceſſively diſpenſed juſtice 
in the forum, which'they did with ſo much equity, 
that the people, charmed with their conduct, ſeem- 
ed to have forgot their tribunes. Moſt of them 
prayed to the Gods for the continuance of a ga- 
vernment fo full of moderation; nay there were 
many plebeians who declared, that inſtead of re- 
ſtoring the conſulſhip and tribunate the beſt thing 
they could do would be to find ways to make the 
decemvirate perpetual..* The decemvirs laboured 
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with great application that whole year upon the 
compilation of the laws, which they gathered part- 
ly from the ancient decrees of the kings of Rome, 
and partly fiom the laws of Greece, which one * 
Hermodorus of Ephcſus, who happened to be then 
at Rome, interpreted to them, When their work 
was compleaced, they propoſed it in ten tables, of 
which only a few fragments are come down to us, 
Some A relate to the concerns of religion, others 
to the public right, and the greater part to private 
perſons. Theſe tables were affixed up in public, 
that every man might read them, make his reflec- 
tions upon them, and communicate them to the de- 
cemvirs, before they received the force of laus. 
They were then carried before the ſenate, where 
they were examined and agreed to by plurality of 
voices; and it was decreed by a /enatus eon/ultum 
that the comitia of centuries ſhould immediately be 
called to have them ratified by the whole Roman 
people. | 

The day of the aſſembly being come, the auſpices 
were ſolemnly taken, and the laws read over again 
in pre:ence of the miniſters of religion, The de- 
cemvirs repreſented to the people with great mo- 
deity, that thcy did not know they had ommitted 
any thing which ſ:emed neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of liberty and the eſtabliſhment of that equa- 
lity which was ſo neceſſary in a republic. That 
however they would have their tellow-citizens exa- 
mine their performance earetully, and declare free- 
ly what they conceived ought to be ret: enched or 
added; to the intent that for the future the pcople 
might live under laws which they themſelves might 
be ſaid to have made rather than approved. A 
diſcourſe ſo candid had no other an{wer but the 
higheſt praiſes. The laws contained in the ten ta- 
bles were received with the conſent of all the cen- 
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turies. There were only ſome few particular per- 
ſons who were of opinion that ſeveral regulations 
were wanting which might make two other tables, 
and that if they were added to the former ten, 
they ſhould then have a compleat body of the 
whole Roman law. This defect created a defire 
to make another election of decemvirs for one 
year more. The ſcnate and the people equally ap- 
proved of this deſign, though for difterent ends, 
The people only wanted to keep back the reſtora- 
tion of the conſular authority, which they were 
jealous of ; and the ſenate on their parts were glad 
to be freed of the tribunes, who were ſo odious to 
them. 

The aſſembly being agreed, the day was appoint- 
ed for proceeding to a new election of decemvirs. 
During the interval before the comitia, the ſenate 
fell into diviſions about that dignity. Some aſpired 


to it out of ambition: others, who at firſt 


had been the greateſt ſticklers againſt its eftabliſh- 
ment, courted it then, but only in order to exclude 
thoſe whoſe conduct and defigns they ſuſpected. 
Appius pretended not to deſire it at all; and to 
induce his colleagues to renounce it, he declared 
publicly, that having fully performed the duty of 
good citizens by the aſſiduous labour of a whcle 
year, it was now juſt to grant them ſome repoſe, 
by appointing others to ſucceed them. 

But his public and avowed engagements with the 
Duillii and Icilii, that is to ſay, with the heads of 
the people, and the favourers of the former tri- 
bunes of that name ; the pains he took to make 
himſelf agreeable to the plebcians; his affability 
and moderation, fo contrary to the pride of which 
the Claudian family was accuſed ; all this gave 
great uneaſineſs to his rivals, and rendered him 
ſuſpicious to his colleagues, Theſe latter, to make 
ſure of his excluſiun, appointed him to preſide at 
the new election. And as it was the cuſtom for 


him 
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him that preſided in the aſſembly to name thoſe 
who courted the poſt that was to be filled, they 
imagined that after the declaration he had made of 
his renouncing that dignity, he could not have the 
face to name himſelf : betides that it was a thing 
unheard of, that the preſident ſhould propoſe him- 
ſelf, except ſome tribunes of the people, who upon 
the like occaſions had not been aſhamed to abuſe 
the confidence of their fellow-citizens. Appius 
had no more modeſty than thoſe ambitious ple- 
beians. The day of aſſembly being come, 

Year of contrary to all rules of decency, he nam- 
Rome ed himſclf for firſt decemvir; and the 
303. people, ever the tools of thoſe who know 
how to blind them with an appearance of 

acting for their good, confirmed ſo extraordinary 
a nomination. That decemvir had the cunning 
then to get the majority of votes for ape Fa- 
bius Vibulanus, a conſular perſon indeed, and of 
manners too till then unblameable, but of a ſlow 
inactive temper, naturally averſe ro buſineſs, with- 
put reſolution, and uncapable of withſtanding him 
in the execution of the deſigns which he was me- 
ditating, It was upon the ſame motive, that he 
next got the election to fall upon M. Cornelius, M. 
Servilius, L. Minucius, T. Antonius, and M. 
Rabulciys, ſenators very little eſteemed in their 
own body, but devoted to his ſervice; and by 
his private intrigues they carried that dignity from 
the Quintians, and even from his own uncle, Clau- 
dius, a zealous patrician, whom he excluded, as 
well as his colleagues in the firſt decemvirate. 
Laſtly, what ſurpriſed and alarmed the ſenate, was, 
that Appius, forgetting his own glory and that of 
his anceſtors, was not aſhamed, out of complaiſance 
to the late tribunes, to whom he had fold his 
faith, to propoſe three plebeians for decemvirs, 
pretending it was but juſt, that there ſhould be 
iome in that college to take care of the intereſts of 
the 
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the people. Thus he brought in Q. Petilius, C. 
Duellius, and Sp. Oppius, all three plebeians, ex- 
claded by their birth from thoſe prime magiſtra- 
cies, and who attained them only tor having borne 
Appius through all the voices of the people. whom 
they led as they pleaſed, and whom they had per- 
ſuaded to be for him, according to the private a- 
greement between them, 

Appius at length ſeeing himſelf by means of his 
diſſimulation and cabals arrived at the 
head of the decemvirate, thought now of Year of 
nothing but how to make his dominicn Keme 
perpetual; he immediately afſembied his 303. 
new colleagues, who were all obliged to 
him for their dignity. Then throwing off the 
maſk of a republican, he repreſented to them, that. 
nothing was more caſy than to retain the ſuvercign 
power for their whole lives ; that they were in- 
truſted with a commiſſion wherein the conſular 
authority and the tribunitian power were both u- 
nited ; that the ſenate and people, always at va- 
riance, rather than ſee the reſtoration of thoſe two 
magiſtracies, which were equally odious to them, 
would-chuſe to leave the government as a pledge 
in their hands; that the private people would by 
degrees grow accuſtomed to their authority, and 
that to preſerve it they muſt bring into their tribu- 
nal the cognizance of all manner of affairs, with- 
out ſuffering them to be carried either before t he 
ſenate or the aſſembly of the people. That above 
all, they ſhould carefully avoid convening either 
of thoſe two bodies, which might make them ſcn- 
ſible either of their rights or ſtrength, That there 
would always be found in ſuch aſſemblies un- 
quiet ſpiriis impatient of all dominion, and 
that to render the authority of the decemvirate 
ſtable, it bchoved the decemvirs to continue 


firmly united among themſelves That they ought 


to have a mutual complaiſance for each other ; 
that 
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that the whole college ought to intereſt themſelves 
warmly for the particular affairs of each decemvir; 
and he added, that he thought they ſhould all bind 
themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths, never to inter- 
rupt one another in the execution of their particular 
deligns, As this propoſal of Appius agreeably flat- 
tered the ambition of his colleagues, they readily 
came into his ſcheme. Every one applauded his 
thought; all took the oaths that he required “, 
and unanimouſly agreed to omit nothing that 
might ſerve to their keeping, as long as they lived; 
the empire and command which had been intrnſted 
to them but for one ſingle year : a new conſpiracy 
againſt the public liberty. - 

Theſe new magiſtrates entered into poſſeſſion of 
their dignity on the ides of May+; and to ſtrike 


terror and reſpect into the people, they appeared 


in public each with twelve lictors, bearing axes a- 
mong their faſces, like thoſe that uſed to go before 
the ancient kings of Rome, or the dictator ; fo 
that the forum was filled with a hundred and 
twenty lictors, who diſperſed the multitude with a 
pride and ſtate inſupportable in a city where mo- 
deſty and equality always reigned before. The 
people could not ſee this train of tyranny without 
indignation, The compariſon they made between 
the moderation of the conſuls, and the pompous 
and haughty behaviour of the decemvirs, ſoon led 
them to regrete their old government. They com- 
plained in private, that now ten kings were ſet up 
over them inſtcad of two conſols. But theſe re- 


flections came too late, and it was no longer in 


their power to undo their own work. The decem- 
virs began to reign imperiouſly and with a 
deſporic authority. Beſides their lictors, they 
were always ſurrounded by a band of fellows with- 
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out houſe or home, moſt of them blackened with 
crimes, or loaded with debts, and that could find 
no ſafety but in the troubles of the ſtate. But 
what was ſtill more deplorable, there followed in 
the train of thoſe new magiſtrates a crowd of 
young patricians, who preferring licentiouſneſs to 
liberty, made their court to the diſpenſers of fa- 
yours in the moſt abject. manner: Nay, and to 

ratify their paſſions, and provide for their plea- 
= did not bluſh to be the miniſters and accom- 
plices to thoſe of the decemvirs. There was now 
no aſylum that could be called ſafe for beauty and 
virtue. Thoſe- unbridled youth, under ſhelter of 
the ſovereign power, .tore the daughter out of the 
boſom of her mother with impunity ; others, upon 
frivolous pretenſions, took poſſeſſions of the eſtates 
of their neighbours that lay convenient for them, 
In vain complaint was made to the decemvirs ; the 
unhappy people were driven away with contempt, 
and favour and ſelf-intereſt fat in the place of law 
and juſtice, If any citizen, warmed with a re- 
maining ſpark of the ancient liberty, was ſo bold as 
to expreſs his reſentment, thoſe tyrants ordered 
him to be beaten with rods like a flave; others 
were baniſhed ; ſome were even put to death ; and 


confiſcation always followed the puniſhment of the 


poor wretches. 

The people groaning under fo tyrannical a do- 
minion, turned their eyes to the ſenate, from 
whence they hoped for liberty. But moſt of the 
ſenators, dreading the fury of the decemvirs, were 
retired into the country, Thoſe that ſtaid in the 
city were not diſpleaſed to find that the ſeverity of 
the preſent government made them wiſh for that 
of the conſuls; and they flattered themſelves the 
people would gladly give up their tribunes, if they 
could but be delivercd from the dominion of the 
decemvirs, 

C. Clau- 
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C. Claudius, a conſular perſon and Appius's 
uncle, deeply concerned to ſee his nephew make 
himſelf the tyrant of his country, went ſeveral 
times to get to the ſpeech of him, to put him in 
mind how much he diſgraced the memory of his 
anceſtors by ſo odious a conduct. But the head of 
the decemvirs, who could not bear the thoughts of 
his remonſtrances, eluded his viſits with different 
pretences. C. Claudius could never penetrate ſo 
far as his apartment, and that old magiſtrate found 
by experience, that tyrants never own cither rela- 
tions or friends. 

In the mean time thoſe new magiſtrates added 
two tables of laws to the ten that had been pro- 
mulgated the year before; but they ſeitled no- 
thing in them about the partition of the conquered 
lands. It was particularly obſerved alſo, that in 
the two laſt tables there was an article prohibiting 
alliances between the patricians and plebeians by 
inter- marriage, and that they made an expreſs law 
of an old cuſtom. It was ſuſpected that the de- 
cemvirs eſtabliſhed this new law, and at the fame 
time neglected to make any regulation in the buſi 
nels of the parricion of lands, only to perpetuate 
the diviſion between the two orders of the republic, 
They were apprehenſive that if the nobility and 
people ſhould ever unite, they would turn againſt 
them that ancient animoſity which it was fo much 
their intereſt to keep alive, However, as the au- 
thority of theſe decemvirs was to hold but for one 
year, it was hoped their tyranny would expire with 
that term, But the ides of May came, and not the 
leaſt appearance of any comitia or of an aſſembly 
for an election. The tyrants then ſhewed them- 
ſelves barcfaced, and in ſpite both of ſenate and 
people retained the government, without any other 
title but force and violence. All that gave them 
the leaſt umbrage were proſcribed. Many citizens 
voluntarily baniſhed themſclves from their coun- 
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try; ſome took refuge even among 
Hernici; and Rome, now almoſt a deſart, was left 
a prey to thoſe tyrants. 5 

Every body ſecretly deplored the loſs of liberty, 
but none was ſo generous as to attewpt to break 
their chains. The Roman people ſcemed to have 
loſt that courage which befure got them ſo much 
fear and reſpe&t among their neighbours. The 
Latins and thoſe that had ſubmitted to the domi- 
nion of the Romans, delpiled the orders that were 
ſent them, as if they could not bear to fee the em- 
pire remain in a city which had loſt its own liberty; 
and the Aqui and dabines made incurſions quite 
up to the very gates of Rome with impunity, 

Thoſe eternal enemies of the republic taking 
advantage of the conſternation the Roman people 
was in raiſed two armies, Ihe Sabines advanced 
along the Tyber to within forty ſtadia of Rome; 
and the Xqui, after having plundered the territory 
of Tuſculum, came and encamped near Algidum, 
Thoſe two armies ſeemed to threaten Kome with a 
ſiege. This news very much ſurprized the decem- 
virs; they were obliged to arm on their parts, but 
there was no doing this without the joint conſent 
of the ſenate and people, and they could not but 
know how odious they were to both. They held 
ſeveral councils among themſelves, full of trouble 
and confuſion. The queſtion was, Whether they 
ſhould apply to the people, or the ſenate; and 
what perplexed the decemvirs moſt was, their fear 
that the year of their magiſtracy being expired, 
the very right of convocation would be diſputed 
with them, as being now but mere private men. 
At length, after ſeveral deliberations, as the decem- 
virs were moſt of them of the body of the ſenate, 
and had friends in it, they determined to call thar, 
and agreed upon the part that each of them ſhould 
act in the aſſembly. Their creatures undertook to 
anſwer the complaints of thoſe that ſhoulu demand 
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the abolition of, the decemvirate. They choſe this 
Way. in hopes they_thould obtain a levy of troops 
by theircr edit; and they thought the people. as 
much as they ſeemed enraged, could not reliſt it, 
having, with their tribunes, loſt the privilege of 
oppoſition. | 
A herald, by the decemvirs order, immediately 
convened the ſenate, They then went to 


Year of it themſelves, but they found none there 


Rome but their own adherents. The other ſe— 
304. nators had thrown up the care of the 

public affairs, and were retired, as we 
faid before, to their country-houſes. The decem- 
virs ſent meſſengers thither to them, appointing 
another aſſembly for next day. Moſt of them re- 
turned to Rome, and came to the ſenate; but with 
views widely different from thoſe of the decemvirs. 
Appius in a ſtudicd diſcourſe laid open the necel- 
ſity of taking arms, to repel the incurſions of the 
Aqui and the Sabines. 

I.. Valerius Potitus “, without waiting till it 
came to his turn to give his opinion. preſen:ly ood 
up. He was the ſon of that Valerius who was 
flain at the head of the Romans fighting againſt 
Herdonius, and grandſon of the famous Valerius, 
ſurnamed Publicola, one of the chief founders of 
the public liberty. Appius fearing that a man of 
his birth and character, if he ſpoke firſt, would 
propoſe ſomething contrary to the intereſt of the 
decemvirs, ſternly commanded him to fit down 
and hold his peace, and wait till ſenators older 
than himſelf, and more confidcrable in the re- 
public, had declared their opinions firſt, * I 
*« would have done fo, replied Valerius calmly, if 
« ] had nothing to ſpcak upon but the buſineſs you 
« propoſed, But the liberty of the republic is to 
„ be looked to firſt. Shall it ever be ſaid that a 
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© mere private man, whoſe magiſtracy is expired, 
« impoſed filence upon Valerius? Muſt your ty- 
“ ranny reduce a ſenator to regrete that aſſiſtance 
e which the meaneſt of the people uſed to receive 
« from the oppoſition of their tribunes ? But ſince 
* you and vour colleagues have uſurped their 
« power, I appeal to thoie very colleagues, not ſo 


© ſo much with hopes of being relieved, as to lay- 


„ open to the eyes of the world the conſpiracy 
„ you have formed againſt the public liberty. 
«© And you eſpecially, Fabius Vibulanus, you that 
© have been honoured with three contulates, will 
« you give occaſion for men to ſay that out of 
© complaiſance to tyrants. you betrayed the in- 
« tereſts of your country?“ 

Fabius, doubtful and confounded, knew not- 
what to aniwer. But Appius, tranſported with 
rage, cried out to him once more. to. hold his. 
peace; and tne other decemvirs threatened to have: 
him thrown down trom the Tarpeian rock as an 
inc ndiary and ditturber of the public quiet. A 
way of proceeding ſo violent and ſo extraordinary 
in a body where all were indeed upon a per fect e- 
quality, filled the whole aflembly with indi gnation. 
M. Horatius Barbatus ſeemed. moſt provok ed at it. 
He was grandſon of that Horatius Cocles, who in 
defence of his country's liberty ſuſtained alone up- 
on a bridge the ſhock of Pertonna's whole army. 
The ſame republican ſpirit that had been ſo great 
an honpur to the fathers, deſcended to their chil- 
dren Tue Hozatius we now ſpeak of, not able 
any longer to bear the pride and inſolence of the 


decemvirs. ſtood up. and publicty called them the 


Tarquias and tyrants of their country. 
* You tell us, ſays he, of the war of the 83. 


10 © bines, as if the Roman people had any enemics-. 


* greater than yourſelves, I would gladly know 


40 « b what authority you convened this aſſembly, 


* and by what authority you pretend to preſide 
2 «c in 
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& in it. Ts not the time of your magiſtracy ex- 


* pired ? Do you not know that the power of the 
* decemvirate was given you but for one year? 
« We choſe you to eſtabliſh ſuch laws as were fit 
« for a free ſtate to ſubmit to, and you have luft 
«« no footſtep of that equality which was the ſole 
* defire of the Romans. You have ſuppreſſed the 
« afſembles of the people. and the convocations of 
„e the ſenate, There is now no talk of elec- 
tions neither of conſuls, nor of tribunes. All 
„ the annual magiſtracies are aboliſhed : You 
«© have totally ſubverted the ancient order of go- 
% vernment, to build upon its ruins your own 
particular empire and dominion. But know, 
that the blood of Valerius and Horatius, who 
« formerly drove the Terquins out of Rome, yet 
runs in the veins of their deſcendants. We have 
* the ſame courage and the ſame zeal for the li- 
ce berty of our country. The gods, protectors of 
* this city, will grant us the fame ſucceſs; and I 
% hope the people, no leſs jealous of their freedom 
e than their anceſtors, will never deſert us in ſo 
« juſt a cauſe.” 

A diſcourſe ſo reſolute quite ſtunned the decem- 
virs. They knew not whether they ſhould ſhew 
their anger or affect moderation. Appius, to ſof— 


O 
ten the minds of the ſenate, repreſented that they 


were fo far from being tyrants, that they had cal- 


led this aſſembly only to take its advice upon the 
preſent ſtate of affairs. That if he had impoſcd 
filence upon Valerius, it was only to oblige him to 
conform to the ordinary method, which was, that 
every man ſhould ſpeak according to his rank. un- 
leſs he was particularly applied to by him that pre- 
fided in the ſenate. Ihen turning to his uncle C. 
Claudius, he bid him ſpeak his mind with all the 
freedom that the aſſembly could with for. He flat- 
tered himſelf, that the intereſt of his family, the ties 
of blood, and in ſome meaſure the honour "way 
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him in aſking his opinion firſt, would iaduce him to 
confute what ſeemed too harſh againſt him in Ho- 
ratius's ſpecch. But he directed himſelf to a true 
Roman, and one that would have facrificed his 
own children to the preſervation of the public li- 
berty. He had even been very often, as we ſaid 
before. at his nephew's houſe ro endeavour to 
make him ſenſible of the unlawfulneſs of his go- 
vernment; but the ſervants, by their maſter's di- 
rection, had always kept him from his preſence 
with various excuſes, and he had no opportunity, 
but in ſo public an aſſembly, to tell him his thoughts 

ſincerely. | 
That ſenator obſerved firſt to the aſſembly, that 
two affairs of different natures were then to be 
conſidered of; a war which was to be carried on 
abroad, and remedying the diſlenſions which raged 
at home. with relation to the government, That 
what was termed a war, was nothing but fome 
tranſient incurſions of a few parties of the enemy, 
who ventured to come near the frontiers of the 
ſtare, only upon the encouragement of the in- 
teſtine diviſions that ſplit the republic. That 
therefore they ſhould firſt fettie peace and union 
in the city, and that then only diſplaying the ſtan- 
dards of the legions would be enough to frighten 
away the Equi, and che Sabines, over whom the 
Romans had already fo often triumphed. But 
that he doubted whether the people would range 
themſelves under the enſigus of the decemvirs, 
whom they juſtly looked upon as private men, 
who had uſurped the ſovereign power, and with- 
out either the agreement of the ſenate or conſcut 
of the people, had by their own private authority 
continued themſelves in the government of the 
ſtate. Then directing his ipeech to Appius: Can 
* you be now to learn, ſaid he to him, how very 
* odious ſo unjuſt an enterprize is to all good 
men? And if you doubt it, the voluntary exile 
23 * to 
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to which our moſt illuſtrious ſenators have con- 
demncd themfelves, does it not ſufficiently ſhew 
that they look upon you to be no better than a 
tyrant? the ſenate very impatiently bears that you 
thould rob them of their authority, the people 
demand their right of appeal or oppoſition 
which you have {upprefled ; all our citizens call 
upon you, ſome for their eſtates, which have 
been made a prey to your ruffians, others for 
their daughters which you have forced away to 
ſatisfy your guilty paſſions. 'The whole city 
the whole nation deteſt a magiſtracy, which has 
deſtroyed their liberty, abolithed the uſe of co- 
mitia, uſurped the legal authority of the conſuls 
aud put down the power of the tribunes. Rettore 
to the commonwealth, the power with which 
ſhe intruſtcd you, but for one year; reſtore 
to us our ancient form of government; reſtore 
yourſelves to your own innocence Call to 
mind your former virtue, and generoufly quit 
together with an unwarrantable power the name 
of a decemvir, which you have made fo odious, 
I conjure you to this by our common anceſtoss, 
by the mancs of your father, that illuſtrious ci- 
tizen, who lett you ſo noble an example of mo- 
deration, and of zcal for the public liberty. I 
conjure you above all, by your own preſerva- 
tion, and be care of your life, which you muſt 
unavidably loſe by tome ignominious punith- 
ment if you obſtinately perſiſt to hold any long- 
er the unzuit power which you have uſurped o- 
ver y ur 1cllow citizens“ 

Apeius, covered with ſhame at ſuch juſt re- 


proach+s, had nyt power to anſwer. His filence 
was looked upon as a tacit confeſſion of his 1n- 
juſtice, and even as an approaching difpoſition to 
ah licate the deceinvirate. But M. Cornelius one 


ot his collzagues taking upon him to ſpeak, and 


appiying himſelf dircétly to Claudius, told him 


proudly 
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proudly that thoſe who had the government of the 
republic did not ſtand in need of his advice to di- 
rect their conduct. That if he thought he tad a 
right to give particular counſels to his nephew, he 
might go to him at his houſe ; that in the {cnate_ 
nothing was to be debated bur the affairs of the 

public; and that they were now met upon the ne- 
ceſſity of iaking up arms againſt the Aqui and Sa- 
bines, who were advancing towards Rome, and 
that he might ſpeak his opinion as to this point, 
without running wide of the purpoſe in hand by 
unneceſſary digreflions, Claudius, yet more pro- 
voked at the ſcorntul ſilence of Appius, than at his 
colleague's inſolent anſwer, turning to the ſenate : 
„Since my nephew, ſays he, will not condeſcend 
« to ſpeak to me, neither in his own houſe, nor in 
© full ſenare, and I am ſo unhappy as to ſee the 
e tyrant of my country ariſe out of my own fami- 
« ly, I declare, conſcript fathers, that I am re- 
&« folved ro retire to Regillus. 1 baniſh myſelf 
« trom Rome, and make an oath never to enter it 
% again but with our liberty, However, to fulfill 
the obligation 1 lie under of giving my opinion, 
with relation to the preſent buſineſs, 1 do not 
think that any levy of troops ought to be made 
«© till conſuls are firſt choſen to lead them,” 

L Quintius Cincinnatus. 1. Quintius Capito- 
linus and L. Lucretius, all conſuiar perſons and 
the principal men in the ſenate, declared them- 
ſelves of the ſame opinion, and one after another 
voted for the abolition of the decemvirate, .M Cor- 
nelius, one of the decemvirs, apprehending that 
the authority of thoſe great men would draw the 
reſt of the ſcnate after them, interrupted the or- 
der of gathcring the ſuffrages, and aſked the opi- 
nion of his brother L. Cornelius, with whom he 
had before concerted the ſpecch he ſhould make in 
defence of the decemvirate. That ſenator riſin 
up, neter went about to juſtify eicher the autho- 
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rity or conduct of the decemvirs : but taking a 
more cunning turn he only repreſented that he 
thought it would be expedient to defer the elec- 
tion of new magiſtrates, till they had driven the e- 
nemy out of the territory of Rome. Have 
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thoſe. ſaid he, who proſecute the abdication of 
the decemvirs with ſo much warmth, had any 
promiſe from the Æqui and Sabines, that they 
will put a ſtop to the progreſs of their arms, till 
we have changed the form of our government? 
You know, ſaid he, conſcript fathers, the tedi- 
ous delays which our elections require: Firſt, 
there” muſt be a /enatus conſultum to appoint 
the comitia- That aſſembly, whether convened 
by centuries or by tribes, cannot be held till ſe- 
ven and twenty days after notice given, And 
before the new magiſtrates can be named, 
and confirmed by a ſecond aſſembly, and have 
taken poſſeſſion of the government of the ſtate, 
and raiied the troops neceſſary to repell the ene- 
my, who will warrantus that we ſhall notſee them 
at the gates of Rome, and in a condition to lay 
ſiege to the city? Shall we go ridiculouſly and 
ſay to the Aqui and Sabines, Gentlemen, pray 
ſuſpend the progreſs of your arms; let us be 
quiet till we have pur an end to our diviſions at 
home: the ſenate is not yet agreed abour the 
form of our government; but when once the 
conſulſhip is reſtored, when once we have new 
magiſtrates at the head of our armies, you your- 
ſelves then may take branches of Vervain. and 
come and ſue to us humbly for peace, unleſs 
you have a mind to feel the fury of our legions? 
Is ſuch a diſcourſe fit to be heard in ſo vener- 
able an aſſembly ? And yet theſe are the natural 
conſequences of Claudius's propoſal *. Mine is, 
that our decemvirs immediately inliſt the legions, 
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© and march forthwith againſt the enemies. Let 
© us drive them from our frontiers ; let us force 
e them, by the terror of our arms, to beſcech us 
to grant them peace; and when we have ſe— 
% cured ourſelves abroad, then, fathers, employ 
« your thoughts upon our domeſtic affairs. Re- 
« voke by your authority that of the decemwirs, 
« if they will not lay it down themſclves with a 
* good grace: call them to an account for their 
% adminiſtration ; ele&t new magiſtrates in their 
« room, and let the republic return again to her 
ancient conſtitution. But permit me to tell you, 
„ that in matter of government things mult be 
% done according to the preſent conjuncture and 
© the neceſſities of the ſtate.” 

The creatures of the decemvirs declared loudly 
for this opinion. The younger ſenators. when it 
came to their turn to ſpeak, agreed to it, out of 
the heat of their courage, which made them long 
to come to an engagement with the foe. Some of 
the oldeſt ſenators were of the ſame tide, in hopes 
that after the war was finiſhed, the abdication of 
the decemvirs would follow quietly of courſe, and 
ſo the govermnent return naturally into the hands 
of the conſuls; and that prudent magiſtrates by 
their moderation might perphaps accuſtom the 
people by flow degrees to do without their tri- 
bunes, . 

Appius, who with pleaſure ſaw that the majority 
were of the opinion of Cornelius, did then only 
for form's ſake, defire that of Valerius, on whom 
he had impoſed filence at the beginning of the al- 
ſembly. © Is it poſſible. cried that ſenator, that 
ve can bear to ſee our tyrants exerciſe their do- 
* minion thus in the ſenate. and in the very ſanc- 
** tuary of liberty? My mcuth was ſtopped when 
* my ſpeaking could have been of any ſervice. and 
* now I am allowed to declare my mind when the 
votes are already gathered, when the majority 

«6 has 
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has declared for the opinion of Cornelius, and 
when all further remonſtrances are hardly to an 


manner of purpoſe, However, I will nor betray 


my conſcience and tue intereſts of my country, 
will ſpeak what 1 think of the continuance of 
the power which the decemvirs have uſurped, 
and Iwill do it with the courage and freedom 
of a true Roman. 

declare firſt that I heartily ſubſcribe to all 
that C. Claudius has ſo wiſely repreſented to 
you, with relation to the neceſſity there is of 
creating new magiſtrates before we take the field. 
But fince L. Cornelius, the avowed defender of 
tyranny, has endeavoured to turn ſo judicious a 
counſel into ridicule, upon pretence that the de- 
lays requitite in the election of thoſe magiſtrates 
world waſte the time that ſhould be employed 
in r-pelling the enemy, I think myſ: If oblized 
to ſhe you the weakneſs of this falſe realoning, 
Jo convince you of it, do but call to mind the 
meaſures which the republic took about ten years 
ſince againſt the fame enemies, in the conſulate 
of C. Niutius and L. Minutius. 

* You know that while Nautius was on one file 
fighting againſt the Sabines, Minutius, his col- 
league, ſuffe ed himſelf to be ſhut up by the 
Aqui, in the narrow paſſages of ſome moun- 
tains. There was a ncceſſi y to raiſe a new army 
to relicve them; the tribunes as uſual oppoſcd 


raifing any troops, unleſs the enate would ad- 


mir the law concerning the partition of the lanils, 
In this perplexity, as neither party would abate 
any thing of its pretenſions, recourſe was had to 
a dictator, whole authority was ſuperior both to 
the ſenate and the cribunes of the people. U. 
Quintius was choſen ; he was ſent for out of the 


country; he returned to Rome; he raiſed a new. 
army, and in a fortnight's time brought off hat 


of Minutius, and triumphed over the enemy: 
« What 
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« What hinders now but that we ſhould follcw fo 
« wiſe and ſo recent an exam ple? Let us chuſe an 
„inter rex, as we ſhould do it the two conſuls 
« were dead. Let him name a dictator ; you will 
« then have a lawful magiſtrate; all this may be 
& done in leſs than a day. He will raiſe trocps by 
«© the ſupreme power belonging to his dignity ; we 
© ſhall march againſt our enen ies out of hand; 
« and at our return from the campaign, that ma- 
„ giſtrate, whole power cannot laſt more. than fix 
« months will by his abdication give us time to 
« proceed, at leiſure, and according to the uſual 
forms upon the clcftion of conſuls. If on the 
« contrary you intruſt the commaꝑd of your ar- 
© mies to the decemvirs, do you imagine thoſe am- 
% bitious men who have uſurped a tyrannical 
% power, and in ſpite of all our laws refuſe ſo ob- 
e ſtinately to deliver up the faſces, will eaſily be 
brought to lay down their arms? Believe rather 
© they will turn them againſt yourſelves, and make 
e uſe of them to perpetuate their tyranny. I de- 
* mand therefore, in the extreme danger which 
« the public liberty is now in, that the propofal I 
© make to name a dictator be examined, and the 
© opinions and votes of the ſenate gathered whe- 
© ther it ſhall be done or no.” 

Such of the ſenators as abhorred or feared the 
power of the decemvirs, declared themſelves of 
this opinion. But the favourers of the decemvirs 
cried out, that the command of the armies had.al- 
ready been aſſigned to the decemvirs by plurality 
of voices; that it was an affair decided, and that 
Valerius's oppoſition ought to be looked upon only 
as one voice the leſs in favour of the decemvirs. 
Appius in confirmation of this argument added, 
that the aſſembly was called only to give order a- 
bout the war, which the Equi and Sabines 
made upon the republic. That C. Claudius, 
Cornclius and Valerius had propoſed different 


opinions; 
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opinions; but that of Cornelius having prevailed 
with the majority, he ordered the ſecretary to dray 
up the ſenatus ppp out of hand, committing 
to the decemvirs the care of this war, and the com- 
mand of the armies, Then turning to Valerius, 
he told him with a contemptuous ſmile, that if e- 
ver he attained to the conſulſhip he might then 
have an aff ir already decided, reviſed over again. 
The decemvirs aroſe after having ſigned the /en:tu 
eonſultums, and went out of the ſenate, followed by 
their adherents, who congratulated them upon the 
advantage they had juſt gained over the oppoſite 
arty. 
: The command of the armics now allotted them 
confirmed their authority, and made it yet more 
formidable They employed it to revenge them- 
ſelves of their private enemies, and they reckoned 
as ſuch all thoſe that did not ſubmit to be their 
ſlaves. Evcry body in ſecret bewailed the loſs of 
their liberty. L. Valerius and M. Horatius, who 
would be wanting neither to the republic nor them- 
ſelves, gathered together in their houſes a great 
number of their friends and clients to ſecure them 
againſt the violence of the decemvirs ; and they ne- 
ver appeared in the city without a powerful attend- 
ance ſtrong enough to repel the inſult they had rea- 
ſon to expect The commonwealth was ſplit into 
two partics; of one fide was a noble zeal for liber- 
ty, and an inviolable adherence to the laws; of the 
other was an immoderate thirſt of dominion, ſup- 
ported by the magiſtracy and the appearances of a 
legal authority. The animoſity which raged in 
theſe two parties, gave cauſe to dread a civil war, 
C. Claudius, uncle to the decemvir of that name, 
for fear of being engaged in it, left Rome, as he 
had declared in full ſenate he would do, and retir- 
ed to Regillus his old country Other ſenators 
and the principal citizens of Rome, who could not 
endure the tyranny of the decemvirs, and yet found 
2 themſelves 
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themſelves unable to deſtroy it, ſought an aſylum 
in the country or among the neighbouring nations. 
Appius enraged at this retirement, which was ſo 
flagrant a proof of the avertion which was bounce to 
his government, ' placed guards at the city gates: 
But finding this precaution only encreaſed the num- 
ber of the malecontents, he removed that guard ; 
and to be revenged of thoſe that withdrew, he con- 
fiſcated the effects they had in Rome; with which 
he paid and rewarded his ruffians. 

A conduct fo violent opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple as well as of the ſenate, Both ſaw with indig- 
natien, that inſtead of wiſe legiſlators, they had e- 
ſtabliſhed no better than ſo many tyrants. 'The 
people, jealous of the ſenate's authority, had at 
firſt with plcaſure beheld a new power ariſing upon 
the ruins of the conſulſhip, which allowed the 1c- 
nators no ſhare in the government. The ſenate 
on their parts did not oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of 
a tribunal, which delivered them from the ſeditious 
harangues of the tribunes of the people : And thus 
both the orders of the commonwealth had mutual- 
ly ſacrificed their particular magiſtrates to each o- 
ther. 'The decemvirs, in whoſe hands their autho- 
rity was depoſitcd, took advantage of this folly : 
Their aim was to perpetuate themſelves in the go- 
vernment, And having now got the command of 
the armies, they deſpiſed malecontents whom they 
no longer feared. Ihe people. deſtitute of their 
tribunes, were forced to liſt themiclves. "The le- 
gions were ſoon compleated : They were 
divided into three bodies. Q. Fabius Vi- Year of 
bulanus marched againſt the Sabines at Rome, 
the head of one army, and Q. Petilinus 304. 
and M. Rabulcius were appointed for his 
colleagues and his council M. Cornelius was 
named general of the troops that were to be ſent a- 
gainſt the Aqui, and with him went L. Minucius, 
M. Sergius, T. Antoniuss and C. Duellius, all de- 

Vor, I. 1 cemvirs. 
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cemvirs. Appius their head ſtaid at Rome with 
Oppins, and kept with him a body of troops which 
he placed as a garriſon in the Capitol, to main- 
tain his authority againſt the enemy at home, who 
was much more formidable than that abroad. Thus 
mere private men under the title of decemirs got 
poſſeſſion of the whole ſtrength of the ſtate, which 
under their dominion retained nothing but the 
bare name of a commonwealth. 

'The people who compoſed the legions, that is to 
ſay, the centurions and the ſoldiers, exaſperated at 
the loſs of their liberty, would not conquer, for 
fear of encreaſing the power of the decemvirs by 
getting them victory. 'The two armies were de- 
feated almoſt without fighting. They were not ſo 
properly battles as concerted flights. The army 
that was appointed againſt the Æqui loſt their arms 
and baggage; that which was to fight the Sabines 
abandoned their camp, and made a haſty retreat 
to the territory of Rome. The ſoldiers diſperſed 


different ways, and never rallied till they were 


out of fight of the enemy ; and the news of theſe 
defeats was received at Rome with 'the ſame joy 
that would at another time have been ſhewn for a 
compleat victory, ' 
It was openly ſaid in the city, that it was no 
wonder the armies of the republic had ill ſucceſs 
under leaders that had uſurped the command. 
Some called for conſuls; others propoſed to chuſe 
a dictator as in a public calamity, and the people 
languiſhed for the reſtoration of their tribunes. 
Siccius Dentatus, the renowned plebeian, that 
had been in a hundred and twenty engagements, 


filled the ears of the multitude with nothing but 


the faults which he affirmed the decemvirs had 
comraitted in the managment of this war. His 0- 
pinion, and his contempt of thoſe generals, ſpread 
over both the armies. Scarce would the ſoldiers fo 
much as give hecd to their orders. Some de- 

manded 
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manded proviſions, others arms; and a genere! 
diſcontent ſeemed to foreſhew an approaching re- 
volt. 

Appius, who took care to provide againſt all 
events, ſends recruits, and proviſions to his col- 
leagues. He exhorts them to keep the ſoldiers in 
awe by the terror of puniſhment ; but that if they 
thought thoſe methods dangerous in the preſent 
conjuncture, they would not want opportunities in 
that campaign to deſtroy the more mutinous by 
private means. He himſelf ſet them an example: 
Siccius was odlious to him upon account of the 
freedom of. his talk, and the power he had gained 
over the, minds of the people; he reſolved to rid 
himſelf of him. To draw him out of Rome, he 
conſulted him upon the operations of the cam- 
paign. He diſcourſed with him ſeveral times; and 
after having beſtowed great praiſes upon the ad- 
vice he gave him, he engaged. him, though a ve- 
teran, to go to the army that was fighting with the 
dabines, pretending that he ſhoutd afiit the ge- 
neral with his countels. And the ſooner to induce 
him to make the campaign, he inveſted him with the 
title of envoy or legate: a function which among 
the Romans, according to Dionybus Halicunaſſcus, 
was ſacred and inviolable “, and which included the 
ſanctity of the prieſthood, together with the autho- 
rity of a general officer, and power of the chief 
magiſtrates, 

Siccius, free from diſtruſt, and with the ſince— 
rity of a brave ſoldier, gladly embraces an oppor- 
tunity of ſerving his country. He repairs to the 
cainp with all ſpeed. The decemvirs, inſtructed 
by Appius, receive him with outward marks of 
Joy, and treat him with diſtinction. Nothing is 
undertaken without his advice; but this ſeeming 
dcterence only conccaled a private defign of mak- 
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ing away with him. An occaſion ſoon offered, 
Sicctus, with his accuſtomed freedom, having plain- 
ly told the decemvirs *, he did not think they were 
encamped ſo advantag.oufly as they might be, they 
commiittioned him to mark out a new camp as he 
thought proper, and gave him a guard to go and 
view the ſituation of the country. But this guard 
conſiſted only of the decemvirs ruflians, who had 
ſecret orders to diſpatch him. Siccius having led 
them into the narrow paſlages of ſome mountains, 
they took that opportunity to fall upon him. Sic- 
cius no ſooner perceived their baſe deſign, but ſet- 
ting his back againſt a rock, that he might not be 
attacked behind, he received them with a courage 
that ſtruck a terror into the boldeſt of them. That 
generous Roman, calling up all his ancient valour, 
Uew ſeveral of them, and wounded others: Not 
one of them now durſt venture near him: they 
ſtood at a diſtance and flung their darts at him. 
But as even this would not effect their purpoſe, the 
villuins climbed up to the top of the rock, and 
thence knocked him on the head with ſtones. And 
thus this brave fol:icr, that had returned victori- 
ous from fo many battles, at laſt fell unhappily by 
the hands of traitors hired by the decemvirs f. 
They then went back to the camp, and gave out 
that they fell into an ambuſh, in which they 
had loſt their captain and part of their comrades, 
At firſt they were believed, but a band of ſoldiers, 
that looked upon Siccius as their father, going of 
their own accord to fetch his corpſe, in order to 
pay their 1:|t duties to it, perceived that the flain 
were all Romans; that they were all fallen with 
their faces towards him; that they were ſtripped 
neither of their arms nor cloaths ; and belides, 
that there was not one man of the enemy among 
them, or the leaſt footſteps to be diſcovered of their 
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re reat All. theſe circumſtances laid together, 
m de them ſulpect that Siccius had been murdered 
by his guard. This ſuſpicion ran all - through 
the camp, and railed loud complaints and a 
general diſcontent. The whole army «emand- 
en, with the greareſt fu.y, that the aſl :fling 
ſhould be brought to juſtice, But the decemvirs 
belped them to make their eſcape; and to ſtifle 
all thoughts that they themſelves could have any 
hand ia ſo horrid an action, they gave diccius 
a military funeral, no lets honourable than if 
he had commanded the army ia chief. Theſe ho- 
nours ſo extraordinary for a plebeian, whom every 
body knew they hated. fully convinced the foldicrs 
that Siccius was not murdered without their knows» 
ledge, Tie diſcontent of this army quickly ſpread 
to the other camp, and cven ro Roinz. Lhe citi- 
zens and the ſoldiers, the tenue and the people, 
publicly cried out againſt ſo infamous a deed, All 
were ready to ſhake off the yoke of ſo bloody a 
rule, when Appius, by a new attempt, {till more 
odious and tyrannical, filed up the meature of his 
tyrannics, and vi the averaon which all the orders 
of the ſtare had for him. 

We have already lid, thu by agreement with 
his colleagues he ſtaid at Rome at the head of a 
body of troops to kcep the inhabitants in obedi- 
ence to the decemvirate. That d cemvir, who had 
brougtit into his own ingle perſon the authority of 
all tne magiſtrates. uſed to adminiſter juſtice in the. 
forum. As he was one day in his tribunal, he {aw 
paiſing by a young woman of uncommon beauty, 
of about fifteen years of age, going with her nurſe 
to the public ſchools : her charms, and the bloom- 
ing graces of youth, immediately drew his atten- 
tion He could not help beholding her with a ſe— 
cret pleaſure : his curioſity increaſed the next day; 
he thought her more lovely than before. And as 
the young creature went every day through the 
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forum, he by degrees conceived a violent paſſion 
for her, which in the end proved equally Hara to 
himſelf and her too. He had taken care, the very 
firſt day he ſaw her, to enquire out her name and 
family. He was informed that ſhe was by birth a 
plebeian; that her name was Virginia; that ſhe 
had loſt her mother, who was called Numitoria; 
that her father Virginius then ſerved as centurion 
in the army of F. Vibulanus the decemvir, and 
that Virginius had promiſed his daughter to Icilius, 
who had been tribune of the people, and who was 
to marry her at the end of the campaign. 
This account, fo perplexing” for Appius's love, 
only ferved to encreaſe it, He would readily have 
married Virginia himſelf ; but beſides that he had 
a wife already, he had not forgot that the laſt 
iaws of the twelve tables, of which he was the chief 
framer, prohibited all alliances between patricians 
and plebeians; and he had no room to hope 
for the accompliſhment of his guilty withes, but 
by the ſcandalous means of debauching the young 
lady. | 
'The innocence and modeſty of Virginia hinder- 
ed him from opening his diſhoneſt purpoſe di- 
rectly to herſelf. He thought it more proper to 
egin the work by means of one of thoſe women 
of intrigue, who make a private market of the 
beauty and charms of youth“. He loaded her 
with favours ; and, after having let her into his 
deſires, he ordered her not to name him, and to 
{peak of him no otherwiſe than as a man of one of 
the beſt families in the city, and that had an abſo- 
lute authority in the commonwealth. This wo- 
man by his directions, applied herſelf to Virginia's 
nurſe. She made an acquaintance with her, tried 
to infinuate herſelf into her confidence; and after 
great preparations backed with noble preſents, 
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and promiſes yet more glorious, thewicked wretch 
diſcovered to her the ſubje&t of her errand, But 
the nurſe, equally prudent and faithful, reje&ed with 
horror both her gifts and her propoſals, Appius 
learned with grief that it was equally impoſſible ei- 
ther to deceive or corrupt her. That magiſtrate, 
furious and obſtinate in his paſſions was however 
not diſheartened : He had recourle to another ar- 
tifice, and laid a moſt detcitable ſcheme, which if 
it ſucceeded would put Virginia wholly in his 
power. | | 

He intruſted the chief part to a client of his 
named M. Claudius, a man without ſhame or fear, 
and one of thoſe that introduce themſelves to the 
ear of the great, only by a baſe complaiſance for 
their pleaſures. Ihis miniſter of the decemvir's 
paſſion entered the public ſchool where Virginia 
was, took her by the hand, and was dragging her 
by force to his own houſe, pretending ſhe was the 
daughter of one of his flaves ; and it was the cu— 
ſtom that the children of ſlives were flaves them- 
ſelves to the maſters of their father and mother. 
The young lady, overwhelmed wih confulion, 
defended herſelf only by her tears ; but the people 
moved at the cries of her nurſe ran to her affiſt. 
ance, and hindered Claudius from carrying her a- 
way. The impudent villain immediately implored 
the aſſiſtance of the laws; he ſaid, he did not 
mean to uſe any violence ; but that he thought a 
maſter might ſeize his flave wherever he found her, 
and called thoſe who o poſed the juſtice of is pre- 
tenſions to appear with him immediately before the 
decemvir; nd with this he led the young Virginia to 
his tribunal. All the pcople followed her, ſome out 
ot curioſity to ſce the iſſuc of ſo ſtrange a buſineſs, 


and others out of affection to Icilius, who during 


his tribunatc had mace himlelf very ac-eptable to 
the multitude, Numnorus, Virginia's uncle, ha- 
ving notice of what was doing, preſently haſted to 


her 
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her aſſiſtance, together with him to whom ſhe was 
betrothed. Claudius laid open his claim before à 
judge that was himſelf the author of the villany, 
He ſaid. the girl was born in his houſe, that ſhe 
was privately ſtolen away by a flave that was her 
mother, and who to conceal her theft. had pre. 
tended to be delivered of a dead child. But that it 
had ſince been diſcovered that ſhe had ſold this 
girl to Virgiaius's wife who was barren, and who, 
being uneaſy at hae ing no child, had made her 
paſs for her daughter: That he was ready to pro- 
duce undeniable teſtimonies of what he advanced; 
but that in the mean while, till the conteſt was de- 
cided; it was but juſt that a flave ſhould go with 
her maſter, and that he would give good lecurity 
for her appearance again, if Virginius, at his re- 
turn, ſtill pretended to be her real father. 
Numitorius preſently ſaw. that there was ſone 
body much more powerful at tne bottom of this 
contrivange; but he pradently concented his ſuf- 
picions, and repreſented to the decemvir with a 
great deal of calmneſs, that his niece's father was 
abſent in the ſervice of his country; that it was ve- 
ry unjuſt to diſpute a citizen's right to his very 
children, when he was not preſent to aſſert it; that 
he aſked a reſpite but of two days to fetch kim 
from the army; that tillchis return he would keep 
Virginia in his own houſe. That this care belong- 
ed to him as being her uncle ; that he would give 
any ſecurity whatſoever for pr-;ducing her again; 
but that it was not reaſonable to truſt the dauguiter 
of Virginius in the houſe of ſuch a one as Claudi- 
us where her honour would be more in danger e- 
ven than her liberty. He added, that what he de- 
manded was conform ible to the laws, which or- 
dained, that in a law-ſuit, before a definitive ſen— 
tence, ihe plainriff ſhould not diſturb the defend- 
ant in bis poſſeſſion. : 
The whole aſſembly approved the juſtice of this 
requeſt, 
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' requeſt. Appius having cauſed ſilence to be pro- 


claimed, and affecting the equity and impartiality 
of a juſt judge, declared that he ſhould always be 
the protector of ſo reaſonable a law, and which he 
himſelf had inſerted in the twelve tables. But that 
in the preſent diſpute, there were ſome particular 
circumſtances which altered the caſe; that none 
but the father could claim poſſeſſion of her he pre- 
tended to be his daughter, and that if he were pre- 
ſent he would allow him the proviſional keeping of 
her ; but that a brother-in-law had not the ſame 
privilege in his abſence, That he was indeed wil- 
ling to grant whatever time was neceſſary to ſend” 
for Virginius from the army, but that delay thould 
not be in prejudice of a maſter that laid claim to 
his ſlave ; and that therefore he decreed that Clau- 
dius ſhould take Virginia to his houſe, giving good 
ſecurity to produce her again at the return of him 
who was called her father. 

The whole aſſembly exclaimed againſt the injuſ- 
tice of this decree: Nothing was to be heard but 
murmurs and complaints. The women eſpecially 
with tears in their cyes gathered round Virginia, 
and placed her in the midſt of them, as if they 
meant to defend her. But Claudius, without any 
regard to their ſhricks or intreatics, went to force 
her away; when Icilus; to whom ſhe was promiſ- 
ed, came into the forum wich rage and fury in his 
eyes. Appius, who was ſcarful of his credit with 
the people, ordered a lictor to bid him withdraw, 
and to tell him that the affair was already judged. 
But Icilius, whoſe paſſion made him regardleſs of 
danger, being informed of Appius's baſe dcſigns, 
and looking upon him as a hated rival: “ Thou 
* ſhalt tear my life from me, cricd he to him, be- 
* fore thou ſhalt enjoy the fruit of thy vile arti- 
* fices and inſupportable tyranny. Is it not enough 
that thou haſt deprived us of the two ſtrongeſt 
* bulwarks of our liberty, the protection of our 
„ txibuacs, 
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«-tribunes, and our right of appeal to the aſſem- 
„ bly of the people ? Cannot the honour of the 
„Roman maids be ſafe from thee ? Thou canſt 
* not be to learn that Virginia is betrothed to me, 
„ expect to marry a virgin and one free-born ; I 
*« will receive her from no man's hands but her 
„ father's, If in his abſence any attempt is made 
% to do her violence, I will implore the aid of che 
©« Roman pcople for my wife; Virginius will de- 
©« mand the alliſtance of all his fellow-ſoldiers, for 
& his daughter; and both gods and men will be of 
* our fide, But though I had not a man to aſſiſt 
* me, jaſtice and virtuous love will give me ſuth- 
* cient hower to prevent the execution of thy un- 
“ juſt ſentence, 

'The people, equally moved with his misfortune 
and his courage, drive back Claudius, who takes 
refuge at Appius's feet. The aflembly was full of 
diſo der and confuſion. The tumult increaſed by 
the arrival of thoſe that flocked to the forum from 


all parts of the city. The decemvir fearing an o- 


pen revolt, thought fit to ſuſpend the execution of 
his decree ; and having cauſed filence to be made: 
It is well known, ſaid he, Icilius only wants an 
© opportunity. of reſtoring the tribuncſhip by 
* means of a ſedition. But to remove all pretence 
© of complaint, I am willing to wait for. Virgini- 
*© us's return till to-morrow. Let his friends take 
* care to give him notice. It is not above four 
* hours journey from hence to the camp. I will 
© prevail upon Claudius to yield up ſomewhat of 
« his right for the ſake of the public peace, and to 
« let the girl remain at liberty till the return of 

« the man ſhe imagines to be her father. 
Claudius, feigning to admit, though unwilling- 
ly, of this delay, requeſted at leaſt that Iciins 
might give ſecurity for producing Virginia on tne 
morrow. The people all round immediately held 
up their hands, and every man offered cagerly hs 
a c 
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be his ſecurity, Icilius touched with the affection 
of his fellow-citizens, after having returned them 
thanks: We will make uſe of your aſſiſtance to- 
© morrow, ſaid he, if Claudius does not defiſt 
© from his unjuſt pretenſions. But for to-day, I 
« hope they will be ſatisfied with my ſecurity and 
&© that of all Virginia's relations. 

Appius, though quite blinded by his paſſion, 
durſt not refuſe ſuch ſecurity: But dreading Vir- 
ginius's return, he privately diſpatched a meſſenger 
to his colleagues who commanded the army, beg- 
ging them to arreit Virginius upon ſome pretence 
or other; or art leaſt not to give him leave in any 
wiſe to return to Rome. He thought that he not 
appearing at the time appointed, he might then 
with a good colour deliver up his daughter into 
Claudius's hands : But his couricr came to the 
camp too late. Numitorius's ſon and a brother of 
Icilius, had been beforehand with him, and had al- 
ready given Virginius an account of his daughter's 
danger; and that Roman, finding her preſervation 
depended upon his return to Rome, had obtained 
leave and was departed before the arrival of Ap- 
pius's meſſenger. The decemvirs had no ſooner 
received his letter, but they diſpatched ſome horſe- 
men after him to ſtop him. Appius had placed 
ſome too with the ſame deſign in the road that 
led from the city to the camp: But all theſe pre- 
cautions were ineffectual. Virginius, who foreſaw 
them, went out of the common way, and came in- 
to Rome at a gate directly contrary to that which 
went to the Roman army. 

He appeared next day in the forum pierced to 
the heart with grief, and leading in his hand his 
daughter all drowned in tears. She was accompa- 
nied by her kinſwomen, who aſked the people in 
the moſt melting terms, whether it was fit that 
While ſo good a citizen ventured his life for the de- 
fence of his country, his children ſhould be expoſ- 

cd 
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ed to more barbarous inſults than if the city were 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. Virginius 
uſed almoſt the ſame expreſſions to all he met, and 


. . conjured them to take his daughter into their pro- 


tection, Ieilius, quite furious with love and re- 
fentment, inveighed loudly againſt Appius's luſt, 
But the tears o Virginia, her youth, her inno- 
cence, her beauty moved the multitude more than 
all the complaints and intreatics of her family. 
Appius heard not without extreme ſurpriſc that 
Virginius was in the forum, with his friends and 
his whole family. His return broke all his mea- 
fures ; and he feared with the aid of the people he 
would forcibly oppoſe the execution of the de- 
cree he had reſolved upon. To * fecure himſclf 
agaiaſt all reſiſtance, be ordered down from the 
Capitol the troops that were lodged there under his 
command, and they took poſſoſſion of the forum, 
He then repaircd thither himſelf, and having ſcat- 
ed himſelf in his tribunal with that emotion which 
his impatience to compleat his crime raiſed in him, 
he faid he was not unacquainted with the methods 
Icilius had uſed to inflame the people; but that he 
would have them know he wanted neither power 
nor reſolution to chaſtiſe thoſe that ſhould dare to 
diſturb the public peace : And thereupen he com- 
manded Claudius to open his demand, and proceed 
in his action. Claudius then ſaid, that no body was 
to learn that the children of ſlaves belongedto their 
maſters ; that as ſuch: he challenged Virginia. He 
at the ſame time produced the flave whom he had 
ſuborned, and who, out of fear of her maſter, de- 
clared that the had fold Virginia to Virginius's 
wife, Claudius added, that he did not want for 
other witneſſes if there were occaſion, and that he 
had hopes from the decemvir's juſtice, that he 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be moved by the cla- 
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mours and threats of Icilius's adherents, nor to be 
worked upon by the tears of a young creature, 
whoſe fate he muſt own deſerved compaſhon ; but 
who being born in ſervitude, ought co return to it, 
though ſhe had been educated like a free perſon. 

The friends and relations of Virginius, to de- 
ſtroy theſe impoſtures, reprefented, that his wife 
had had ſeveral children, and that if upon her lo- 
ſing them ſhe had been minded to introduce a 
ſtranger into her family, ſhe would never have ta- 
ken the child of a ſlave, and certainly not a girl, 
when ſhe might as eaſily have choſen a boy. That 
her kinsfolks and neighbours had ſeen her big of 
this daughter ; that the child when it came into the 
world was received in the hands of her relations, 


That it was notorious her mother Numitoria did her 


ſelf give ſuck to young Virginia; which ſhe could 
not have done had ſhe been barren, as Claudius 
falſely alledged. That it was ſtrange that impoſtor 
ſhould be ſo profoundly filent in ſuch an affair for 
fifteen years, and ſhould never declare his preten- 
fions till the young-woman was grown up to that 
wonderful beauty which was the cauſe of the per- 
ſecution the then ſuffered. 

Appius fearing this argument would make too 
great an impreſſion upon the multitude, interrupt- 
ed him; pretending he had ſomething to ſay him- 
ſelf : and addrefling his ſpeech to the aſſembly, 
“ Virginia's friends, ſaid he, muſt not pretend to 
take advantage of Claudius's long forbearance, 
For my conſcience obliges me to declare, that I 
myſelf have a long while ſince known of this 
cheat, Every body knows that Claudius's fa- 
ther, at his death, left me guardian of his fon. 
Soon afterwards I was told, that as ſuch I ought 
to reclaim this young ſlave as part of the ſucceſ- 
ſion of my ward and my client, and I then heard 
the ſame witneſſes as have given teſtimony this 
* day. It is true, our domeſtic feuds, and the 
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* hurry of public buſineſs, hindered me then from 
«« taking due care of that of a private perſon, but 
* the poſt I am in now will not allow me to refuſe 
«© him the juſtice which I owe to every man: 
therefore I decree that the plaintiff take home 
& this girl as his flave.” 

Virginius, provoked to the higheſt pitch at fo 
_ unjuſt a ſentence, no longer kept any meaſures 

with the decemvir. He made known to the whole 
aſſembly, that he himſelf was the contriver of the 
impoſture which his client acted; and addrefling 
his ſpeech to him; * Know, Appius, ſaid he, I 
* did not educate my daughter to proſtitute to thy 
* infamous pleaſures ; I gave her to Icilius, and 
* not to thee : Couldſt thou imagine * the Romans 
& would ſuffer their wives and daughters to be 
taken from them to ſatisfy the lewd paſſion of a 
« tyrant?” 

The multitude at hearing this, raiſed a thouſand 
clamours full of indignation. Appius, almoſt mad 
to ſce his crime diſcovered, commanded the ſoldi- 
ers that ſurrounded his tribunal to drive away the 
people. ** And you faid he, turning to one of 
* his lictors, force a paſſage through the crowd, 
* and make way for a maſter to lay hold of his 
ce flave.” 

The people, who always fear thoſe that do not 
fear them, finding themſelves attacked by Appius's 
ſoldiers, diſperſe, retire, and as it were deliver up 
Virginius's daughter to the decemvir's paſſion, 
'Then that unhappy father, who ſees with deſpair 
that innocence is going to be oppreſſed with an un- 
juſt power, deſires of the magiſtrate, that before 
Claudius carries away his daughter he may at leaſt 
be allowed to talk a moment to her in private with 
her nurſe; To the intent, ſaid he, that if I can 
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« diſcover ſome token that I am not her father, I 
„% may return to the camp with leſs grief and 
„% concern.” | | 

Appius readily granted him this requeſt, upon 
condition however that it ſhould be in Claudius's 
ſight, and without ſtirring out of che forum. Vir- 
ginius, pierced to the heart with the ſharpeſt afflic- 
tion, takes his daughter, half-dead, in his arms; 
he wipes away the tears in which her face was all 
bathed, embraces her, and drawing her near to 
ſome ſhops which were on the fide of the forum, 
chance directed him to a butcher's knife; he 
takes it, and ſpeaking to Virginia, My dear 
„child, ſaid he, this is the only way to fave thy 
* honour and thy liberty: With theſe words he 
plunges cha Pull into her heart, and drawing it 
out again all ſmoaking with the blood of his 
daughter: It is with this innocent blood, cried 
* he to Appius, that I devout thy head to the in- 
“ infernal gods.“ What people were left in the 
forum run to this diſmal ſight, utter loud ſhrieks, 
and deteſt the decemvir's tyranny, which has re- 
duced a father to ſo cruel a neceſſity. Appius, 
fro n his tribunal, calls out in the greateſt fury that 
they ſhould ſeize Virginius. But he opens himſelf 
a paſſage with the knife which he had in his hand; 
and being favoured by the multitude, gets to the 
city gate, and went directly to the camp with part 
of his friends and relations, who would not leave 
him in ſo great a misfortune. 

Numitor ius and Icilius ſtay by the body of Vir- 
ginia, ſhew it to the eyes of the multitude, and 
b:ſeech them not to let her death go unreveng- 
ed _ Crowds flock to the forum from all parts of 
the city. Valerius and Horatius, who had fo un- 
daunte.ly oppoſed the continuation of the decem- 
virate, come thither ſome of the firſt, with a great 
number of young patricians of their party. Ap- 
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orders to withdraw, and at the ſame time com- 
mands the, body of Virginia to be removed from 
the forum, But Valerius and Horatius oppoſe it, 
Appius, exaſperated with the death of Virginia, and 
the contempt which was ſhewn of his orders, ad- 
vances with his lictors and troops to ſeize thoſe 
two ſenatoxs, But the people, urged to fury, drive 
him bick, break the faſces in pieces, purſue him 
himſelf as a tyrant, ſo that to ave his life he was 
conſtrained to fly with his face covered, and to 
hide himſelf in a neighbouring houſe. 

Valerius and Horatius place the corpſe of the 
unfortunate Virginia in an open litter, and under 
pretence of carrying it back to her father's houſe 
till the laſt duties could be paid to it, they ſhew it 
through the high-ſtreets to ſtir up the reſentment 
of all the citizens *, Men and women all run out 
of their houſes to ſee this funeral pomp ; the men 
throw perfumes into the litter; the women and 
maids, with tears in their eyes, put gariands of 
flowers on it. All bewail her fate, and by thoſe 
mournful preſents ſeemed to make a vow to re- 
venge her death. The whGle city would have 
riſen that moment, had not Valerius and Hora- 
tius, who managed this buſineſs, thought it more 
convenient, before they broke out, to fee what 
Virginius's return would produce in the army of 
Algidum, 

He entered the camp, attended, as we ſaid be- 
fore, by part of his friends, and holding ſtill in his 
hand the bloody knife with which he had killed 
his daughter. The ſoldiers having heard of his 
misfortune, run about him from all fides ; Vir- 
ginius gets upon a {mall eminence from whence 
he might the more eaſily be heard : his face was 
drowned with tears, and grief for ſome time tycd 
his tongue. At length breaking this mournful 
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filence, and raiſing his hands to heaven, „I call 
« you to witneſs, immortal. gods, ſaid he, that 
« Appius alone is guilty of the crime I have been 
« forced to commit.” He then related, with tears, - 
the plot which the decemvir had laid to get his 
daughter; and addreſſing himſelf to the ſoldiers, - 
who heard him with great compaſſion: I con- 

« jure you, my fellow-ſoldiers, ſaid he“, do not 
drive me out of your company as a parricide and 
« the murderer of my daughter. I would with 
„all my heart have ſacrinced my own life to have 
% preſerved hers. if ſhe could have lived with her 
% honour and her liberty, But finding the tyrant 
% only meant to make her a ſlave, that he might 
„% have an opportunity to diſhonour her, pity a- 

lone made me cruel : I r:ther choſe to loſe my 
* daughter than keep her with ſhame; but I 
% would not have outlived her one moment, had 
I] not hoped to revenge her death by your aſſiſt- 
« anice;:” 

All the ſoldiers, deteſting ſo baſe an action, aſ- 
ſure him they will not fail him, if he undertook any 
thing againſt Appius But their centurions and 
the chief leaders of bands reſolv.d to extend their 
reſentment to all the deceawirs, and to ſhake off 
the yoke of a dominien that was unlawful, and 
now grew into open tyranny,  - 

The decemvirs that commanded the army being 
informed of Virginius's return, and of the diſpo- 
ſition of the people, ſent for him with deſign to 
ſecure him. But his friends hindered him from 
obeying their orders, and the ſoldiers. being ga- - 
thered together in parties, their officers made them 
ſo lively a repreſentation of the foulneſs of Appius's 
attempt, that the ſoldier wanted nothing but to 
return to Rome to deſtroy the decemvirst. No- 
thing but the military oath with-heid them, and they 
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thought they could not leave their enſigns and 
their generals without offending the gods, and diſ- 
honouring themſelves. But Virginius, who burnt 
with impatience to revenge hinmſclf of Appius, re- 
moved that ſcruple *, by aſſuring them that their 
oath bound them only to generals inveſted with a 
lawful authoriy; and that the firſt obligation 
which a Roman lay under at his birth, was to fa- 
crifice his life in defence of the public liber- 
ty. There needed no more to ſatisfy the con- 
ſcience of thoſe ſoldiers. They immediately flew 
ina kind of fury to their arms, took up their en- 
ſigns, and under the particular conduct of their 
centurions, took the way io Rome. The decem- 
virs, ſurpriſed at ſo general a deſertion ran to ſtop 
them, But where-ever they turned themſelves, 
they found none but exaſperated ſpirits who breath- 
ed nothing but vengeance. They reproached them 
with their pride, their avarice, the deaths of Sic- 
cius and Virginia, and with Appius's luſt, yet more 
intolerable than their cruclty. The ſoldier ſternly 
tells them he 1s born free, and that he 1s going to 
Rome only to reſtore liberty to his fellow: citizens. 

'the army entered Rome about evening, with» 
out muking any ditturbance, and without ſo much 
as 4 {idicr's ſtirring out of his rank. They con- 
teuted tremſelves, as they paſſed by, with afſuring 
their friends and relations that they were returned 
only to deitro, tyranny, All the troops marched 
quietly through the city to Mount Aventine, and 
were reſolved not to ſeparate till they had obrained 
the depoſ'il of the decemvirs, and the reſtoration 
of the ribuncthip 

Appius terrified with remorſe of conſcience, 
and with this revolt of the army, durſt not a; pcar 
in public, But Oppius, his colleague. who drcad- 
ed the conſequences of this tumult, had then re- 
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courſe to the authority of the ſenate; and contrary 
to the cuſtom of the cecemvirs, he convened it ex- 
traordinarily. Moſt ot the ſcnators were not ſorry 
for a commotion which might help to re-eſtablith 
the government upon its ancient foundations, 
However, as it was of dangerous conſequence to 
jet the people ſee that it was in their power to do 
themſelves juſtice, and in order to keep the ſu- 
preme authority ſtill in the ſenate, they ſent to 
Mount Aventine 8. Tarpeius, C Julius, and P. 
Sulpitius, all three conſulars, who demanded of 
thoſe ſoldiers ſevercly, by whoſe command they 
had leſt their camp and their generals, 

Thoſe ſoldiers, perplexed with this queſtion, re- 
mained for ſome time in ſilence At length they 
broke it, and cried out all together that Valerius 
and Horatius ſhould be ſent to them, and that they 
would give them a true account of their conduct. 
Thoſe two ſenators were the men choſen, becauſe 
the multitude looked upon rhem as the declared 
enemies of the decemvirs, and the moſt zcalous de- 
fenders of liberty. | 
| While the thiee conſulars returned to the ſe- 
nate, to give an account of this anſwer of the ſol- 
diers, Virginius put them in mind that it was 
neceffary they ſhould chuſe ſome of their centurions 
to enter into negotiation with the commiſſioners 
they had demanded, He bimſelf was imme— 
diatcly named the firſt; but he excuſed himſelf 
from accepting of that commiſſion, by reaſon of 
th: violent forrow with which he was oppreſſed, 
and which did not leave him ſufficient liberty of 
mind to maintain the public intereſts. "The army, 
upon his refuſal, appointed ten other centurions, 
and to do honour to their choice, they gave thoſe 
officers the title of military tribunes. | 

The army ſent againſt the Sabines followed the 
example of that of Algidum. Numitorius and 1- 
eilius had been there, and raiſed the {ame tumult 
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among them. All the ſoldiers, having alſo firſt 
choſen leaders to command them, marched colours 
fly ing ſtrait to Rome and joined the other army, 
Though the ſenate was not ſorry to ſce the autho- 
rity of the decemvirs aboliſhed, yet beſides that 
ſuch a deſertion was of dangerous example, the 
frontiers were left expoſed to the uſual incurſions 
of the enemies. Therefore Valerius and Horatius 
were haſtened to Mount Aventine to bring the ſol- 
diers back to their duty. But thoſe two ſenators, 
who found their mediation was abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, declared they would not move a ſtep fo long 
as the decemvirs. whom they called uſurpers, re- 
mained maſters of the government. 

Thoſe magiſtraates on the contrary alledged, 
that they could not lay down their dignity till they 
had publiſhed and paſſed the two laſt tables of laws 
which were to be added to the firſt ten, and that that 
was the only term fixed for the expiration of their 
magiſtracy by the eſtabliſhment which the ſenate 
and people conjointly had made of it the preceding 
year. L. Cornelius, vet a warm ſtickler for the 
decemvirate, even adviſed that no negotiation 
ſhould be entered into with the two armies, till 
they were returned each to their former camp, and 
and that upon thoſe conditions the ſoldiers ſhould 
be offered a general pardon, out of which how- 
ever the authors of the deſertion ſhould be cx- 
cepted | 

But an advice ſo imperious, and ſo very impro- 
per in the preſent diſpoſition of the peoples minds, 
was backed by no body. On the contrary, the 
decemvirs were made ſenſible that they muſt abſo- 
lately renounce an authority which was expired, 
and which the ſenate and people were reſolved not 
to continue them in. The ſoldiers in fury threat- 
ened even to conſtrain them to it by force; and 
they went over to the ons Sacer, as to a place 
where thcir anceſtors had laid the firſt foundations 
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of the people's liberty. Every thing at Rome was 
in that commotion which uſually precedes the 
greateſt revolutions, At length the decemvirs, 
quite borne down by the multitude of their enemies, 
promiſed in full ſenate to depoſe themſelves ; they 
only deſired that they might not be ſacrificed to 
the hatred of their enemics, and repreſented that 
it concerned the ſenate not to accuſtom the people 
to ſhed the blood of patricians, | 

Valerius and Horatius having brought this affair 
to the point they wanted, repaired to the army ; 
they were received there as its protectors. Ihe 
people demanded only the reſtoration of their 
tribunes, their privilege of appeal, and an amneſty 
for all that had left their camp without permiflion 
from their generals. But firit of all they cbſti- 
nately infiſted that the decemvirs ſhould be dcli- 
vered into their hands, and loudly threatened they 
would burn them all alive, 

Valerius and Horatius were not at all more fa- 
vourable to thoſe magiſtrates than the people theme 
ſelves ; but they protecuted the deſign of deftroy- 
ing them with more art. At the fame time that in 
general terms, they exhorted the whole army not 
to be governed by cruel thoughts, they cunningly 
inſinuated to the chief leaders, that when the p<o» 
ple were in poſſeſſion again of their rights, and 
their tribunes, and when their laws and aſſemblies 
were reſtored to chem, they would then have it in 
their power to do juſtice to themſelves ; and that 
before the negotiation was out of their hands, they 
hoped to enable them to diſpoſe uncontrolably of 
the lives and fortungs of their fellow-citizens, 
let their quality be what it would. : 

The people being ſatisfied by their officers, that 
even their former tribunes could not have more 
zeal and warmth for their intereſts than thoſe two 
ſenators, truſted every thing to their management, 
Valerius and Horatius returned immediately 10 the 
tcnate 
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ſenate; and in the account they gave in public of 
the demands of the people, omitted their reſent. 
ment and threats againſt the decemvirs, They even 
ſeemed to hint, that they conſented every thing 
paſt ſhould be buried in oblivion, provided their 
tribunes were reſtored to them. The decemvirs, 
allured with theſe falſe hopes, went into the fo- 
rum, where they. publicly laid down their autho- 
rity. Appius alone, ſtung with remorſe of con- 
ſcience, made a different judgment of this ſeeming 
modcr.iion-in the army. Though he had depoſed 
himſelf as well as the reſt of his colleagues, © I 
* am not ignorant, ſaid he aloud, of the miſchiefs 
„ which are preparing for us. They only let alone 
« attacking us till they have put arms into the 
* hands of our enemies.“ 

Valerius and Horatius, without troubling them- 
felves with his diſmal preſages, ran to the camp to 
acquaint the people with the abdication of the de- 
cemvirs, and the ſenate's decree for the reſtoration 
of the tribunes: * Return, foldiers, ſaid he, to 
& your country; come once more and fee your 
„ domeſtic gods, your. wives and children; and 
& may this return be happy and propitious to the 
« republic.” The army gave them the moſt hear- 
ty thanks, the ſoldiers proclaimed them the peo- 
ple's protectors, and the generous defenders of the 
public liberty. 'They immediately take up their 
enſigns, and exulting with joy chuſe the ſhorteſt 
way to Rome, But before they ſeparated or re- 
turned to their houſes, the whole army and peo- 
ple went to Mount Aventine, where they made e- 
lection of their tribunes “. A. Virginius the fa- 
ther of the hapleſs + irginia, Numitorius her uncle, 
and Icilins, to whom ſhe was betrothed, wer? 
choſen firſt, C. Sdicinius, M. Duillius M. Titi 
nius, M. Pomponius, C. Apronius, P. Villius, 
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and C. Oppius, were appointed their colleagues, 
An inter-rex was afterwards created, and accord- 
ing tothe deſires of the people named for 
conſuls L. Valerius and M. Horatius; 
the reward of their ſucceſsful cares for Rome 
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Their whole conſulate was popular, and the 
plebeians obtained from them, what they durſt 
never have hoped from their very tribunes them- 
ſelves. We have already ſeen that the patricians 
and ſenators pretended they were not ſubject to 
the decrees of the people in aſſemblies convened 
by tribes. The people, on the contrary, main- 
tained that the ſovereignty of the ſtate lying eſſen- 
tially in the general aflembly of the Roman people, 
all the citizens of every rank whatſoever ought to 
be ſubject to it, ſince they had a right to give their 
yotes in it, each in his tribe. This diſpute was of- 
ten renewed between the two orders of the repub- 
lic, The two conſuls taking advantage of the ab- 
ſolute anthority they had then in the government, 
got this important affair decided in the people's fa- 
your, and by a decree paſſed in the comitia of cen- 
turies, it was declared, That all decrees made in the 
omitia by tribes ſhould have the force of laws with 
relation to all the citizens. 

ThE Lex Valeria touching appeals to the afſem- 
bly of the people was confirmed a new, and 
ſtrengthened with another, making it unlawful to 
eſtabliſh any r for the future, from whoſe 
judgments an appeal ſhould not lye to that afſem- 
bly. 'The conſuls added to this law a regulation 
importing, that the ſenatus conſulta, which were 
often ſuppreſſed or altered by the conſuls, ſhould 
for the future be tranſmitted to the ædiles, and 
preſerved in the temple of Ceres, Moſt of the ſe- 
nate ſubſcribed to theſe various regulations not 
without repugnance. They ſaw with grief that two 
patricians 
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patricians and conſuls, more plebeian than the 
tribunes theinſelves, under ,pretence of ſecuring 
their liberty, were abſolutely ruining the author; 
"of the ſenate. But the more equitable and leſs am- 
*bitiqus part of that body, grown wiſer by the ty- 
rannical conduct of the decemvirs, choſe rather to 
give the guardianſhip of the public liberty to the 
ople, than to intruſt it to the men of power, who, 
by cheir credit, might have an opportunity of 
making a wrong uſe of it. 

TPbe republic by theſe ſeveral regulations, and 
the re-eſtabliſhment of her old magiſtrates, having 
reſumed her ancient form of government, there 
was now nothing left of the decemvirate but the 
perſons of the decemvirs. We have already ſeen 
* odious they were to the multitude : Virginius 
thought this a good time to proſecute them; and 
in quality of tribune of the people, he brought an 
impeachment againſt Appius, and declared himſelf 
his accuſer. Appius came before the aſſembly ha- 
bited in black, ſuitable to the preſent condition of 
his fortune, The people beheld with pleaſure that 
haughty decemvir with a dejected countenance, in 
the very ſame place, where but a few days before 
he appeared ſurrounded with his guards, . and 
ua awing the multitude with the; terror of his 

ictors armed with their axes. 

Virginius addrefling his ſpeech to the aſſembly “, 
& J accuſe, ſaid he, O Romans, a man.who made 
„ himſelf the tyrant of his country; who obliged 


& you to have recourſe to arms to defend your li- 


« berty; who to ſatisfy his infamous luſt, was not 
& aſhamed to tear a Roman maid of free. condi- 
© tion out of her father's arms, to deliver her o- 
« ver to the vile miniſter of his pleaſures, and 
% who by a ſentence no leſs unjuſt than cruel, re- 
* duced a father to the extremity of ſtabbing his 
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* own daughter to ſave her honour.” Then 
turning to Appius, he told him, that without ex- 
patiating upon a relation of all his crimes, the very 
leaft of which deſerved the higheſt puniſhments, 
he only demanded what he had to ſay for the ſen- 
tence he gave againſt Virginia: © Why, ſaid he, 
« did you refuſe a woman of free condition, her 
« liberty proviſionally. while it was yet in diſpute ? 
&« If you cannot anſwer me, I ordain that you be 
© jmmediately carried to priſon ” 

Appius repreſented, that a perſon accuſed had 
never been denied the delays neceſſary to provide 
for his defence; that it was a thing unheard of in 
the republic, that any citizen ſhould be impriſoned 
before he had been heard in a full aflembly; and 
that if the tribune, contrary to all laws, pretended 
to arreſt bim, he appealed from him to the people : 
and that their conduct towards him would thew 
poſterity, whether the appeals about which the 
people ſeemed ſo jealous, were not only the ap- 
pearance of a privilege, ſubject to the cabals and 
brigues of the tribunes, or whether they were to be 
looked upon as the immoveable {ſupports of li- 
berty. 

Moſt unprejudiced men thought this demand 
but reaſonable : But Virginius maintained that Ap- 
pius was the only perſon who ought not to enjoy 
the benefic of the laws, which he himſelf had vio- 
lated in his decemvirate. He accuſed him, that 
without regard to the privileges of Roman ci- 
tizens, he had put many of them to death; 
that he had impriſoned others; that he had 
even built new priſons, which he ufed with a 
barbarous irony, to call the houſes and abodes of 
the Roman people. Thus, ſaid Virginius, tho” 
you appeal a hundred times over to the people, 
* 1 order that you be arreſted, for fear ſo many 
“ heinous crimes ſhould eſcape the juſtice of the 

Vor. I. Cc % laws,” 
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*« laws.” Accordingly he was led to priſon, and 
the tribunes appointed him a day for producing 
his defence, „ 

+ His uncle, C. Claudius *, who had always been 


302 


aggainſt the decemvirs, and who had particularly 


deteſted the pride and inſolence of his nephew, ran 
however to his aid as foon as ever he heard of his 
ditgrace. We have alicady ſaid, that to avoid be- 
ing an eye-witneſs of the tyrannical government of 
the decemvirs, and of the miſeries of Rome, he 
had retired to Regillus, the ancient country of his 
anceſtors He was no ſooner come to Rome, but 
he appeared in the forum in a habit of mourning, 
and made itrong ſolicitations for his nephew's li- 
berty. His friends and relations joined with him 
in it, and reminded the people, that it would be a 
ſhame ro themſelves in future ages, that the man 
who had invented their laws and compoſed the 
Roman juriſprudence, had been buricd in a dun- 
geon with villains and röbbers. Claudius beſought 


every man, partieularly not to fix ſuch a ſhane 


11 


#\ 


upon the family of the Claudians : but rather to 
grant one fingle man to ſo many illuſtrious citizens 
of the ſame name and blood who begged him, than 
to refuſe almoſt the whole ſenate, for the ſole fake 
of Virginius, He ſaid, that the people having 
fortunately recovered their liberty by their courage, 
there wanted nothing now to the happineſs of the 
republic, butan union among the ſeveral orders of 
the ſtate, which would be beſt reſtored by clemen- 
cy, and by forgiving Appius for the ſakes of thoſe 
who begged his pardon. x 

Dionyſius Hal:carnafſeus tells us, that the tri- 
bunes fearing Appius would eſcape them by the 
intereſt of his family, cauſed him to be ſtrangled 
in priſon, and then gave out, that that famous 


criminal deipairizg of mercy, had killed hünſclf 
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before the day appointed for his trial. Livy, 
without mentioning a word of the tribunes, barely 
relates that Appius, to avoid the infamy of a pub- 
lic puniſhment, put an end to his own life in priſon. 
Be it as it will, 5p, Oppius, his colleague, had the 
ſame fate. Numitorius, another tibune of the 
people, and Virginia's uncle, proſecuted him as 
the accomplice and aſliftant of -»ppius. Beſides his 
article; a veteran ſoldier complained that without. 
the leaſt cauſe, he had ordered his back to be tori: 
with whips by his ſattelites. That decemvir was 
condemned by the unanimous ſuffrages of the 
people; he was thrown in'o priſon, and Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus tells us he was there executed the 
very ſame day. The other eight decemvirs ſought 
their preſervation in flight, and baniſhed them- 
ſelves. Their effects were confiſcated and ſol 
publicly, and the produce carried by the quzſtors 
into the public treaſury. Marcus Claudius, the 
inſtrument that Appius made uſe of to get Wirgi— 


nia into his power, was condemned to death, But 


he had friends who prevailed with Virginius to be 
contented with his exile, 

This revenge was taken for the innocent blood 
of the unfortunate Virginia, whoſe death, like 
that of Lucretia, procured the Roman people thcir 
liberty a ſecond time, 

Though the puniſhment of the decemvirs was 
owned to be juſt; yet the ſenate could not help ba- 
ing under ſome conſternation at the death and exile 
of the chief men of their body. They were efpe- 
cially diſpleaſed with the two conſuls, who had gi- 
ven them up toVirginius's reſentment, without ſheve- 
ing the leaſt inclination to ſoften the people in their 
behalf. Neither was it poſlible to foreſee what 
bounds the tribunes, who were fo cloſely united 
with the two conſuls, would put to their revenge ; 
They ſeemed to be ſo many new decemvirs, that 
had a defign to bring in the Uke tyranny again, 

* Duillius, 
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Duillius, who was one of that college, but more 
moderate, difp- lled the fears of the ſenate : * At 
« length, ſays he. in a full aſſembly, enough has 
* been done for the ſatisfaction of \ irgiatus, and 
the reſtoration of our liberty. I FORBID that 
© during the reſt of the year any more people be 
© brought to juſtice, or thrown into priſon, for 
„this affair“ This word / forbid, fo awful in 
the mouth of a tribune, pur a ſtop to the proſe- 
cutions of his colleagues, and repreſſed their vio- 
lence, 


End of the Fiſth Book, 
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KEVOQLUTIONS: 


That happened in the Government. 


OTF THE: 


ROMAN REPUBLIC... 


BOOK VI. 


1 — 


The two conſuls, Valerius and Horatius, obtain from + 


the people the honour of the triumph which ib ſe- 
nate had refuſed them, I he tribunes form a deſign 


of making themſelues perpetual One of them hin- 


ders the execution of it. iu patricians are now 


firft ſeen among the tribunes. The qui and Valſct, 


taking advantage of the diviſians that ragt in Rome, 


plunder the country io the very gates of that city. 
They are routed and. cut to piece, by the conſuls 


 Quintius and Agrippa. Military tribunes. Cen- 


ſors. Sp. Melius aſpires to the ſovereign power, 
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In a public dearth he wins the meaner ſort «f people 
by free diſtributions of corn, and ſome of their tri. 
bunes by money. He cauſes a great quantity «f 
arms to be brought into his houſe by night His de- 
ſigns are found out. Refuſing to appenr before the 
diftator Quintius, he is run through with a ſword 
by Ahala general of the horſe, in the midſt of a band 
F his adherents, whom he was flirring up to a re- 
volt. Mamercus Æmilius being dictatar, prog oſes 
a law for reſtraining the office of cenſor to one year 


and a half. C. Furius and M. Geganius, the cen- 


ſors for that year, revenge themſeives upon the dic. 
rater by trying to diſh91,0ur hm. The people take 
his part. The conſuls, T. Quintius and C Fulus 
Mento, are beaten by the qui and Volſci. The 
fenate applies to the tribunes of the pcqple to 
get them ts cauſe a diftator to be named. C. Sem. 
pronius Atratinus brings the whole Reman an in 
danger of being cut to pieces An officer of hirſe 
named Tempanius ſuccours the conſul in time. and 
prevents t-e defeat Tempanius, at his return 10 
Rome, is razed to the tribuneſhip. He pubiickly 
underiakes the the defence of Sempronius, ard pre- 


vi upon his accuſer to d /ift from the project ion 


he had begun againfi him, Nevertheleſs, ſhortly 
afterwards that conſular i condemned to a eau, fine 
through the cabals of ſome tri unes of the people, 
exjperated tha: in the election for quejtors, it hoje 
number was increiſed, the patricia s, H ben 
preferred to the plevcians, The gui ſurprizc the 
town of Vola. Pofihumius is employ:d to drive 
them out of it again. He breaks his word with Vis 
feltiers, to whim h. had promijed the plunder of the 
town as ſeen as it ſhould be taken To make t'em 
amends, a tribune of the people demands, that a 
colony ſhould be ſettled at Vola, compoſed of theſe 
very people that had helped to take the town. 

haughty ſaying of P:flhumius. He: is killed by hit 
ewn ſeldiers, Plebeian quaftors. The ſenate mike 
5 a decree 
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a decree that the ſeldiery, who till then had ſerved 
at their own expence, ſbould for the future be main- 
tained by the republic; and that, in order to defray 
this charge an impoſition ſhould be laid, from which 

no body ſhould be we This ſenatus conſultum 
is ra'ified by a plebiſcitum, no'wit//tanding all the 
cemplaints and proteſtations of the tribunes. 


HE two conſuls prepared to march againſt 
the Sabines, the qui, and the Volſci. 


But before they departed from Rome, 
they publickly expoſed the laſt laws of the de- 
cemvirs engraved upon tables of braſs. They then 
put themſelves each at the head of his army. Both 
obtained compleat victories over the enemy. At 
their return they demanded to have ſolemn thanks 
paid to the gods, and then to be received at Rome 
in triumph. But moſt of the ſenators, who could 
not torgive them the partiality they had ſhewn to 
the people, took a ſecret delight in refuſing them 
an nonour which till then had always depended 
en irely upon the ſenate . C. Claudius upbraided 
them with being accomplices in the death of his 
nephew Appius, whom the tribunes had ſtrangled 
in priſon before he was ſo much as heard in his de- 
fence. Did you not ſolemnly promiſe us, ſaid 
« he to them, that the abdication of the de- 
© cemvirs ſhould be followed by a general par- 
« don? And yet no ſooner had we obliged thoſe 
© magiſtrates to depoſe themſelves, but fome 
« were murdered, and others conſtrained to ba- 
* niſh themſclves from their country to ſave their 
(lives. Appius, the head of the Claudian fa- 
„% mily, the chief of the decemvirs, was ſtrangled 
in priſon, without the leaſt form of juſtice, and 
without ſo much as being heard in the aſſembly 
of the people; for fear that generous people, 


* D, H. ſub fin, I. 11, w 
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© moved with the tears and with the deſolation of 


* a family that has deſerved ſo well of the re- 


public ſhould grant him a diſcharge. ©: Andour 
* conluls, the heads and proicctors of the ſenate, 


ee they who ought to expoſe their very lives for 


© the preſervation of its dignity, have bately con- 
% nived at the murder of the unfortunate Appius, 
„ and proſecuted no body for it.” 

The ſenate, exaſperated againſt the conſuls by 
the diſcourſe of C. Claudius, declared them un- 
worthy of the honours of triumph, and they were 
given to underſtand that it was enough they were 
not puniſhed for their criminal intelligence with 
Appius's murders. Valerius and Horatius's pro- 
voked at. ſo ignominious a refuſal, carried their 
complaints before the aſſembly of the people, and 
the tribune Icilius there demanded the triumph in 
their bchalf Many ſenators went to the forum to 
prevent the effects of this cabal, and C. Claudius 
was one of them. Though he had always been a- 
verſe to. the government of the decemvirs, yet he 
could never pardon the two conſuls for having de- 
livered up his nephew to the fury of the tribunes. 
He told the people, with great courage and bold— 
neſs, that it was never known they thould take 
cognizance or decide about the honours of tri- 
umph; that it was a prerogative which belonged 
entirely to the ſenate, and that the republic would 
never be free and quiet any longer than while one. 
order of the ſtate forbore to incroach upon the. 
rights and privileges of the other. 

But notwithſtanding the juſtice of theſe remon- 
ſtrances *, the people decreed the triumph to. the. 
conſuls : a new enterprize of the tribunes upon 
the ſenate's authority. They did not ſtop here. 
Thoſe plebeian magiſtrates, who, by their good 
underſtanding with the two conſuls, had an abſo - 


. * Liv. Dec, 1. I, J 1 . 
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lure power in the commonwealth, reſolved among 
themſelves to make their government perpetual, 
and to continue the two conſuls in their poſt: an- 
other conſpiracy againſt the public liberty little 
different from that of the decemvirs. They co» 
yered their ambition with the pretence of the ne- 
ceſſity there was of keeping in the ſame magi- 
ſtrates, at a time when the new laws were not yet 
ſolidly eftabliſhed, But to remove the ſuſpicion 
that their aim was to make themſelves ſole maſters 
of the government, they infinuared to the people, 
that they would alſo have them continue Valerius 
and Horatius in the conſulate, By good fortune 
for the republic, there happened to be a tribune 
of ſo much moderation and ability as to bring this 
ambitious project to nothing. It was the ſame 
Duillius that had lately; by his authority, put a 
ſtop to the proſecution of his colleagues againſt the 
adherents of the decemvirs. He was to preſide in 
the aſſembly to be held for the election of new 
tribunes. He repreſented to the two conſuls that 
the people's liberty was gone, if the dignities of 
the republic were truſted above a year in the ſame 
hands. Valerius and Horatius gave him their 
word, that they would never accept of a continu- 
ance in the couſulate. Duillius, to make the more 
lure of them, aſked them publickly and in a full 
aſſembly what reſolution they would take if the 
Roman people, in conſideration of their good ſer- 
vices in the reſtoration of their liberty, ſhould 
think fit to continue them in their dignity. Both 
of them declared, that for the preſervation of the 
lame liberty they would refuſe any prolongation of 
the ſovereign power, as being contrary to the laws, 
Duillius having got this declaration from 


them, gave them praiſes for their diſin- Year of 


tereſtedneſs, which were a kind of new Rome 
tye upon them, and at the ſame time 305. 
ſcrvedto prejudice the people againſt the 
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deſigns of the other tribunes. Some days after- 
wards the aſſembly was held for the election of new 
conſuls, . Sp. Herminins and T Virginius were 
raiſed to that office. They maintained peace and 
union in the commonwealth, by a prudent impar- 
tiality between the people and the ſenate. Ihey 
then proceeded to the election of the tribunes, 


Duillius, as we have ſaid before, prefided in that 


aſſembly, and upon this occaſion acted in con- 
cert with the ſenate. By means of their credit, 
and the union of their followers, five new 
tribunes were immediately choſen, in ſpite of 
the cabals of the old ones. Theſe latter uſed 
all their endeavours to fill up at leaft the o- 
ther five vacant places. Duillius ſtill oppoſed it 
with great reſolution; but as they on their fide by 
their management hindered the new candidates 
from having the neceſſary number of voices, Du- 
illius, ro put an endo thete conteſts referred the 
choice and nomination of the other five tribunes 
to the five already choſen, according to the di- 
rection of the law, which expretsly provided, that, 
if upon a day of election the full number of tribunes 
could not be choſen, thiſe who were elected firſt ſhould 


have power to name their colleagues. He then dil. 


miſſed the aſſembly, depoſed himſelf, and the new 


tribunes entered upon the exerciſe of their dig- 
nity. . | 

Their firſt buſineſs was to name their colleagues“, 
among whom every body was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to 
ſee 8. Tarpeius and A. Haterius, both patricians, 
old ſenators, and even conſulars; which was di 
rectly contrary to the inſtitution of the tribune— 
ſhip, which admitted none but plebeians. There 1s 
no accounting for ſo extraordinary an event, unlels 
we will look upon thoſe two patricians as delerters 
from their order, that had got themſelves adopted 


* Livy, Dec. 1. |. 3. 
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intd plebeian families to capacitate them to be raiſed 
to a magiſtracy which had the greateſt ſhare in the 
government. But this is only a cofjecture; hiſto- 
ry gives us no authority for it. Livy on the con- 
wary inſinuates that the five firſt tribunes followed 
the intentions of the ſenate in the choice of their 
colleagues; and perhaps men of their pruden.e 
foreſeeing what fatal conſequences muſt follow to 
the public liberty, if the ſame tribunes were per- 
pervated in their office, privately joined with Duil- 
ſius to get ſome patricians into the tribuncſhip, with 
intent to counterbalance the power of the plebeian 
tribunes by their authority, and in the election for 
the enſuing year keep them from renewing the 
propoſal of continuing the tribunes in their poſts; 
which was looked upon as a ſtep to tyranny, and 
the deſtruction of the liberty of the republic, 

L. Trebonius, one of the plebeian tribunes, who 
plainly found that his predeceſſor Duillius had diſ- 


folved the aſſembly, and referred to the firſt 


five tribunes the nomination of their colleagues, 
only to make way for introduciug patricians into 
that college, made heavy complaints of it to the 
people. He gave himſelf intirely up, during the 
whole year, to croſs thoſe patrician tribunes in 
their functions, whence he acquired the ſurname 


of * Aſper. And in order to prevent for the fu- 


future, any tribunes that being gained over by the 
ſenate might do the like again, he propoſed a law 
which he got paſſed, and which from his name was 
called the Lex Trebenia, by which it was ordain- 
ed, +, that the magiſtrate who propoſed the elec- 
tion of tribunes to the people ſhould be obliged ta 
proſecute it in all the following aſſemblies, till the 
number of ten tribunes was compleated by the votes 
of the people. This decree took from the tribunes 
wa twere firſt choſen the right of naming their 


Saur. + Liv, 1, 3. e. 65. 
colleagues 
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colleagues themſelves, which the Romans in thoſe 
days called Cooptatio. 

M. Geganius and C. Julius ſucceeded L. Her- 

minius and F. Virginius in the conſulate, 
Year of Livy informs us, that atter the extinction 
Rome of the decemvirate, and the death or 
306, expulſion of the decemvirs, the republic 

enjoyed a ſeeming tranquillity, and the 
union which appeared among the jeveral orders of 
the ſtate kept the neighbours of Rome in awe, and 
hindered them from renewing their uſual incur- 
ſions. But this calm did not hold long. "The 
people fell again to complaining that the nobilicy, 
and eſpecially the young patricians, treated them 
contemptuouſly, Their tribunes cited ſome of 
them before the aſſembly of the p-ople. into which 
they ſtrove to bring the cognizance of all affairs 
whatſoever. 'The — to maintain their autho- 
rity, oppoſed it ſtiffly; and though the wiſer part 
of that body did not approve the haughty beha- 
viour of the young nobility, yet they would not 
give them up to the perſecution of the tribunes. 
This oppoſition, on account of the juriſdiction 
and privileges of each order, revived the old diſſen- 
tions, which ran very high in the conſulate of T. 

Quintius and Agrippa Furius, It was ſtill 
| Year ff the ſame ſpring of animoſity, which upon 
Rome every occaſion broke out afreſh, Each 
307. of thoſe two orders could not bear the 

thoughts either of magiſtrates or autho- 
rity in the contrary party. If the conſuls. were 
formidable ro the people, the tribunes were odious 
no leſs to the patricians; and neither of thoſe two 
bodies thought they could be free till they had 
pulled down the other. 

The Aqui and Volſci, informed of theſe do- 
meſtic contentions, thought it now their time to 
degin their old ravages, and took up arms. The 

2 conſuls 
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conſuls on their ſide prepared to raiſe troops. Hut 
the people, at the inſtigation of ſeditjous tribuncs, 
refuſed to liſt themſelves. The enemy, meeting 
with no obſtacle, plundered the country, and carried 
their boldneſs ſo far as to bear of the cattle that 
were grazing near the Eſquiline gate. 

The two conſuls, yet more provoked at the 
people's diſobedience than at the audaciouſneſs of 
the enemy, convened a gencral aſſembly. Quintius, 
a man illuſtrious for ſeveral victories, reſpected for 
the purity of his manners and the wiſdom of his 
counſels, and who had been honoured with four 
conſulates, aroſe, and courageouſlly told both the 
ſenate and the people, that their eternal diſſcntions 
would at length occaſion the total deſtruction of 
the republic. That the ſenate preſuming too much 
upon their dignity and wealth would ſet no bounds 
to their authority, nor the people to an un- 
bridled licence, which they cloathed with the name 
of liberty; and that each defended themſelves a- 
gainſt the injuries which they pretended to be done 
them, only by greater outrages. One would 
* think, continued that great man, that Rome 
holds-within her walls two different nations con- 
tending with each other for the command. 
© When ſhill we ſee an end of this diſcord ? 
„% When ſhall we have one intereſt, and one com- 
* mon country? The enemies are at our gates 
% Eſquiliæ was upon the very point of being ſur- 
* prized, and no body ſtands up to oppoſe them. 
From the top of our walls we behold our coun- 
try laid waſte, and our houſes in flames and 
ſmoaking all round us: and we ſce all this with 
a ſhameful indifference, nay perhaps with a ſe— 
cret pleaſure, when the miſchief falls upon the 


10 
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cient to repair ſuch loſſes ? The ſenate indeed 


ſtrates of the republic; but thoſe conſuls, with- 
Vor.. I. D d «© out 


* contrary party, What is there in the city ſuffi- 


ſees at its head conſuls, and the prime magi- 
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% out forces and without authority, groan at the 
«« people's inſenſibility to their country's glory, 
That people un their part have tribunes; but 
can thoſe tribunes with all their harangues ever 
«« reſtore them what they have loſt ? Extinguiſh, O 
«© Romans, theſe fatal diviſions; generonfly break 
this curſed inchantment which keeps you buried 
* in a ſcandalous ination, Open your eyes, and 


conſider the management of thoſe ambitious men, 


* who to make themſelves powerful in their party, 
*« ſtudy nothing but how they may foment divi- 


ſion in the commonwealth. And if you yet can 


*« call to mind your ancient valour, march out of 
« Rome with your conſuls, and I devote my head 
to the moſt cruel puniſhments, if in a few days 
% we do not drive away thoſe that plunder our 
* lands, and remove the war into the very heart 
* of their country.“ 

Never, ſays Livy “, were the people more pleaſ- 
ed, even with the flattering ſpeeches of a tri- 
bune, than they were with the ſevere reproaches 
of this generous conſul. The ſenate was touched 
with them no leſs; the moſt virtuous men of that 
body confeſſed, that thofe who had preceded him 
in that dignity had either mifuſed the people, to 
make themſelves agreeable to the ſenate, or elle 
betrayed the intereſts of their own body to win fa- 
vour of the people; but that T. Quintius ap- 
peared to have nothing at all at heart but the 
union of all the orders, and the majeſty of the Ro- 
man name. 

The conſuls and tribunes, the ſenate and people 
concurred unanimouſly in taking arms. The con- 
tention now was, which ſhould appear moſt ready. 
All the youth offered themſelves in crowds to. be 
inliſted. The levies were quickly made; each 
cohort choſe its officers, and two ſenators were ſet 
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at their head; and all this was done with ſo much 
diligence and expedition, that that very day the en- 
ſigns were taken out of the treaſury and the army 
maiched ten miles on their way. 'The conſuls next 
day met and ſurprized the enemy. The fight how- 
ever proved to he bloody; the Aqui and Volſci 
fought with great valour; the left wing of the 
Romans gave ground, Furius Agrippa,-who led 
that body, finding the heat of his ſoldiers began to 
cool, ſnatched an enſign from an officer that bore 
it, and threw it into the middle of a cohort of the 
enemies. The Romans flew to recover it, and 
with the ſhock put the cnemy into diforder, and 
gave the firſt turn to the battle. Quintius had 


deen no leſs ſucceſsful than his collcague. The. 
Aqui and Volſci, beaten on both ſides, retired into 


their camp. The conſuls inveſted it, and forced 


it ſword in hand. A great number of qui and- 


Volſci were cut to pieces; the reſt fled, The Ro- 
mans, now left fole maſters of the camp, found a 


great booty in it, and then returned to Rome laden 
with the enemy's ſpoils, and with thoſe which they” 


had got in the territory of Rome. 

A victory to ſudden made the people ſenſible of 
their own ſtrength, and the necd which the ſenate 
had of them: this made their ambition and theic 
pretenſions greater than eier. They grew every 
day more untractable and more enterprizing. 
Thoſe who had acquired wealth, or diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their valour, demanded to have the 
law fo injurious to the people for prohibiting all 
inter-marriage between them and patrician fami— 
lies aboliſhed, as a remnant of the tyranny of the 
decemvirs. The tribunes ever turbulent, revived 
che affair of the partition of the lands; others 
publicly averred, that ſince laws had been eſta- 
bliſhed equal to all the citizens, the dignities ought 
allo to be common to them all; and many of the 
heads of the people already ſet their eyes upon the 

| 2 conſul- 
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conſulſhip itſelf, which till then had been reſerved 
to the firſt order“. Nine of the tribuncs propoſed 
in a full aſſembly, that a new law ſhould be made 
to admit plebeians into the conſulſhip for the fu- 
ture. C. Canuleius at the ſame time demandcd, 
that by a decree of the people che law in the twelre 
tables ſhould be revoked, which forbad the patri. 
cians from intermarrying wich plebeian familics, 
M. Genutius and Caius Curtius, who were conſuls 
that year, tried to keep off theſe new propoſals, 
under pretence they had received advice, that the 


Aqui and Volſci were preparing to renew the war. 


Theſe foreign wars were the ſenate's uſual expe- 
dients; and they hardly ever had peace with their 
own citizens, but when they had them out of 
Rome, and were fighting with the enemies of their 
country, The two conluls, in this view, order le- 
vices to be made, and proclaim that every man be 
ready with his arms. But Canulcivs plainty fav 
the artifice. Whether the news of this war be 
« true, ſaid he, directing his ſpeech to the con- 
% ſuls, or whether it be only a falſe rumour ſpread 
% abroad for nothing but a colour to draw the 
„ people out of the city: I declare, as tribune, 
* that this people, who have alre:dy fo often ſpilt 
their blood in our country's cauſe, is again 
« ready to follow their conſuls and their generals, 
„if they are reſtored to their liberty. and to that 
** natural right of being allowed to unite themſelves 
« with you by mutual alliances ; and if the hope 
„ of honours, and the entrance into the chief dig: 
„ nitics be open indifferently to all the citizens of 
« merit. But if you perſiſt in your reſolution of 
& maintaining the law of the decemvirs touching 
„ marriages; if you continue to treat us like 
« ſtrangers in our own country; if you account 


© the people unworthy of your alliance, and if 
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« you refuſe them the privilege of railing to the 
© conſulate ſuch as they judge moſt worthy. with- 
© out obliging them to confine their choice only to 
© the ſenate; in a word, if you do not remove 
& the diſtinction of nobles and plebeians, fo odi- 
© ous in a commonwealth ; and it there be any 
c other nobility for the future, but what is due 
© to virtue honoured with magiſtracies common to. 


„all the citizens: talk of wars as much as ever 


you pleaſe; paint the league and power of our 
% enemies ten times more dreadful than you do 
© now; order your tribunal, if you thiak fit, to 
« be brought into the forum in order to make le- 
« vies; 1 declare that this people whom you ſo 
© much deſpiſe, and to whom you are neverthe- 
« leſs obliged for all your victories, thall never 
„ more inliſt themiclves; not a- man {hail appear 
to take arms, and you ſhall never more find a 


« plebeian that will expoſe his life for imperious 


« maſters, Who are glad to aſſociate us with them- 
ſelves in the dangers of war, but who in peace 


„ think to exclude us from the rewards due to 
« yalour, and from the ſweeteſt. fruits of vice - 
L : * 


tory.“ 


The conſuls were the more alarmed at the tri- 


bune's boldneſs, becauſe they durſt not call the 
ſenate, in which the people had their declared fa- 
vourers, who gave the tribune an account of every 
thing that paſt. So that thoſe, two magiſtrates 
were-forced to hold particular councils with the 
ſenators of their party. They repreſented, that it 


was impoſſible to bear any longer with the enter- 


priſes of the tribunes, and that they muſt reſolve 
either to ſuppreſs the ſenate or aboliſh that popu- 
lar magiſtracy, the ſource of eternal contentions 
between the ſcnate and the people. C. Claudius 
the decemvir's uncle, who had received from his 
anceſtors, as it were by ſucceflion, an hereditary 
hatred to the faction of the people, ſpoke firſt, 
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and gave it as his opinion, that they ſhould rather 
have recourſe even to arms, than yield the dignity 
of the conſulſhip to the people, and that without 
diſtinction either of private men or magiſtrates, 
they ought to treat as public enemies all that 
ſhould go about to change the form of the go- 
vcrnment, But T. Quintius, who was more mo- 
derate, and who apprehended theſe conieſts might 
be inflamed into a civil war, remonſtrated, that 
there were among the plebeians a great many offi- 
cers of extraordinary merit, who had acquired 
great glory in the wars, That it was but reaſon- 
able to do ſomething for ſo generous a people, 
and that it was indeed but common prudence in 
the ſenate to give up part of its prerogatives to ſave 
the reſt. 

The majority of the aſſembly declared them- 
ſelves of his opinion, C. Claudius rifing up again: 
« yield, ſaid he, to plurality of voices; but fince 
«« you think it proper to admit plebeians into 
the government, let us endeavour to ſatisfy 
this reſtleſs people, without however debating 
«© the majeſty of the confulſhip. And in order to 
«« reconcile two things that ſeem ſo oppoſite, I 
*« propoſe that inſtead of conſuls, we elect ſuch a 
« number of military tribunes as ſhall be y gay 
*« upon *, to be choſen equilly out of the ſenate 
„and the people, who ſhall be inveſted with the 
*« conſular power, The people by this means will 
* be fatisched and the conſulate in more favour- 
able times may reſume its antient ſplendour and 
« majeſty.” Great praiſes were given to Claudius, 
and all joined in the propoſal. Then that ancient 
ſenator, addreſſing his ſpeech to M. Genutius, firſt 
conſul : In order to ſucceed in this detign,faid he, 
s vene the ſenate, ſend for the tribuncs of the 
« people; and when the aſſembly is formed, de- 
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clare that you invite all who love their country 


to ſpeak their minds freely with relation to the 
new laws which the people demands. Then 
gather the opinions; and inſtead of beginning 
with T. Quintius, myſelf or the moſt ancient 
ſenators, according to cuſtom, grant that ho- 
nour to Valerius and Horatius, as you have a 


right to do as conſul : and by that means we 


{hall learn the ſentiments of thoſe favourers of 
the people, who have ſold their faith to the tri- 
bunes. I then will ſtand up and anſwer what 
they ſay, which I wül do without ſparing them, 
and with all my might oppoſe the abolition of 
the law of marriages and the election of a ple- 
beian to be conſul. Then aſk the opinion of 
your brother, T. Genutius, and let that wife 
{enator, under pretence of trying to reconcile 
the different intereſts of the people, and the 
ſenate, propoſe as of his own motion to ſufpend 
the election of conſuls, and in their ſtead to 
create military tribunes, and let him include in 
his advice the abolition of the law relating to 
marriages. I will oppoſe this as much as the 
other, but you and your colleague, and all you 
the chief of the ſenate, out of ſeeming favour 
to the people, ſhall declare for the advice of 
your brother. The people ſhall be obliged to 
your family for this conceſſion, and the tribunes 
will infallibly join in with you, if for nothing 
but to triumph over my oppoſition. 

All approved of this expedient “; each agreed 


upon the part he ſhould act; the contuls aſſembled 
the ſenate, and deſired Canulcius and the other 
tribunes to be at it. Ihe atlicmbly being formed, 
Canulciuvs, inſtead of laying forth the juſtice and 
uſcfulneſs of the laws he propoſed, ran wholly into 


* 
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bitter complaints againſt the two conſuls, for hold. 


ing ſecret councils, in prejudice of the people's in- 
tereſts, without calling to them the beſt men in the 
ſenate, and eſpecially Valerius and Horatius, who 
had done ſo great a ſervice to the republic in the 
abolition: of the decemvirate, which ought to be 
looked upon as their work, wy | 

The conſul Genutius replied, that they had af. 
ſembled ſome antient fenators, only to conſult 
with them, whether it would be beſt to convene 
the ſenate inſtantly about the new laws, or to de- 
fer it to the end of the campaign. "that if they 
did not ſummon Valerius and Horatius, wich the 
oldeſt ſenators to that council, it was only to a- 
void making the people ſuſpect they had changed 
their party. And to convince you, added Ge- 
1% nutius, that my colleague and 1 behave our- 
„ ſelves in this affair without the leaſt partiality, 
„ we ſhall only give you this one prot of it, name- 
ly, that though the firſt opinions are ufually of 
„very great weight, and it has been the cuſtom 
* for the conſuls to atk chat of the oldeſt ſenators 
< firſt, yet as you do not believe them to be 
* friends to the people we will 'now change that 
% method. and begin with Valerius and Horatius“ 
Then addrefling himſelf to Valerius he invited him 
to declare his opinion. 

Valerius firſt dwelt a great while upon his own 
ſervices to the people, and thoſe of his family. 
He added, that he chought no ſtate could be cal- 
led free whoſe citizens did not all live in a per- 
fect equality. He concluded with giving it as his 
opinion, that the plebeians ought to be excluded 
from the conſulate no longer: but at the ſame 
time he exhorted the tribunes of the people to de- 
ſiſt from the oppoſition they had formed againſt 
the levy of troops, which the conſuls wanted to 
make, provided thoſe magiſtrates would engage to 
proceed to the publication of the laws at the _ 
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of the campaign. Horatius, whoſe opinion was 
aſked next, ſpoke much to the ſame purpoſe: 
and he too declared for marching firſt againſt the 
enemy; but that after the war ſhould be happily 
concluded, tte conſuls, the firit thing they did, 
ſhould bring into the aſſembly of the people the 
ſenatus conſultum. for empowering them to delibe- 
rate an affair of that great importance, 

This advice raiſed great murmuis in the aſſem- 
bly. The ſenators, who could not agree to adwit 
plebeians into the conſulate, thought they ſhould 
gain a great point, if they could put off the delibe- 
ration. Thoſe on the contrary who tavoured the 
people, could not bear this delay, and maintained, 
that the /enatus conſultum ought at leaſt to be ſigned 
before they ſeparated. 

The conſuls then aſked the opinion of C. Clau- 
dius, who, as they had before agreed, ſpoke with 
great courage and ſtrength againſt theſe new pre- 
tenſions of the people. He recalled the memory 
of all the various attempts they had made upon 
the ſenate's authority, ever ſince their retreat upon 
the Mons Sacer. That reſtlefs and inconſtant 
„ people, ſaid he, would needs have their parti— 
% cular magiſtrates ; and for the ſake of peace 
© we granted them tribunes. | hey then required 
% decemvirs, and we conſented alio to their crea» 
* tion. They ſoon grew diſguſted with thoſe ma- 
“ giſtrates, and out of regard to them we ſub- 
* ſcribed to their depoſal. Nay, we did more; 
* forthe ſake of peace we connived at the violent 
* deaths of ſome of them. and the baniſhment ot 
others. Laſtly, in theſe our days we have ſeen 


two of our conſuls, more popular than the ver y 


* tribunes themſelves, ſacrifice the intereſts of their 
* own order to the people's ambition. From ſove- 
** reign magiſtrates that we were before, from having 
* none but the gods and our conſuls above us, 


** we have been made ſubject to the tyranny of the 
„ tribunes. 
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** tribunes, - Our councils, our deliberations, nay 
even our lives and our private citates depend 
upon their will; and thoſe plebeian magiſtrates 
% diſpoſe of them as they think fit in thoſe tu- 
* multuous afſemblics where pathon and fury have 
«© a greater ſway than reaſon and juſtice. Nor do 
they (top here; C. Canuleius is now for uniting, 
* by a ſhameful mixture, the illuſtrious blood of 
„the nobility with that of the plebcians. If he 
brings this about, thoſe who are born of mar- 
“ riages fo contrary to our laws, always in diſ- 
pute with themſelves, will hardly know from 
what families they deſcend, what ſacrifices they 
** ought to join in, and whether they are of the 
© body of the people or patricians. And as if it 
„ was not enough to confound all diſtinction of 
© birth, and to break thro? all rights both divine and 
human, the colleagues of Canuleius, the tri- 
«© bunes, thoſe diſturbers of the public quiet, have 
* the boldneſs to lift their eyes to the very conſul- 
© ſhip irfelf, We are now juſt on the point of 
<« {zeing that great dignity fall a prey to the Canu- 
«* lcii and the Icilii. But let thoſe new men be aſ- 
© ſurd, added Claudius, that the gods, protectors 
of this empire, will never ſuffer it; and 1ha: we 
ourſelves will rather die a thouſand deaths, than 
bear fo great an infamy.“ | 

Canuleius, naturally impatient, interrupted him, 
and aſked him abruptly, wherein the gods would 
be offended if plebeians. poſſeſſed of all the qua- 
lificarions neceſſary for government, were chcien 
eonſuls. Can vou then be to learn, replicd 
“Claudius, that the plebcians have no auſpices, 
and cannot take them? Do you not know that 
* this was one of the reaſens which induced 
© the decemvirs to forbid all unequal alliances 
„by the laws of the twelve tables, that the 
„ auſpices might be taken only by patricians, 
* whoſe birth ſhould be pure and without mix- 
ln oh e 
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* ture ; ſo that the prieſthood and the conſulſhip 
« are equally reſtrained to that order?“ x 
This anſwer was ſolid, ard built upon the origi- 
nal eſtabliſhment of their religion and laws, But it 
only ſerved to cxaſperate the people againſt Clau- 
dius; as if that ſenator by ſuch reaſons meant to 
reproach them, that they were not acceptable. to 
the Gods, and were unworthy, through the baſeneſs 

of their birth, to be initiated into their myſteries, 
The conſuls, to prevent the bitterneſs which be- 
gan to ſpread through the minds of the aſſembly, 
aſked the opinion of T. Genutius, the brother of 
one of thoſe magiſtrates. That ſenator declared, 
that he with the greateſt concern beheld the com- 
monwealth afflicted with two ſcourges at the ſam e 
time enough to deftroy it utterly ; namely, a war 
abroad, and domeſtic feuds within the ſtate : That 
each of thoſe evils called for a ſpeedy remedy, but 
that it was ſo much the more difficult to find it, as 
the people's diſcontent kept up the enemy's confi- 
dence. Nevertheleſs, that it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to refolve upon ſomething, and to chute whe- 
ther to bear the inſults of the Aqui and Volſci, or 
if they would march into the field to grant ſome ſa- 
tis faction to the people. That his advice was, rather 
to yield up ſome part of the prerogatives of the no- 
bility in their favour, than to abandon the territory 
of Rome, to be plundered by ſtrangers. And he 
concluded, according to his private agreement with 
the conſuls and Claudius, that the law forbidding 
alliances between patrician and plebeian families 
ought to be aboliſhed, as being contrary to the uni- 
on which ought to be maintained between the citi- 
zens of the ſame republic. He added, that, if the 
ancient ſenators were ſo averſe to the thoughts of 
ſeeing the conſular dignity in the hands of plebei- 
ans, a medium might be found which perhaps 
might ſatisfy both parties. 'That the way would be 
to ſuſpend for a time the election and title of that 
dignity 
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dignity, and to create in the room of conſuls. ſix 
military tribunes, who ſhould have the ſame func: 
tions and the ſame authority, and that the three firſt 
ſhould always be patricians, and the other three 
might be plebeians. Lhat the year following the 
ſenate and people might decide by plurality of voices 
in a general aſſembly, what magiſtrates they would 
be governed by, and whether they would have con- 
ſuls again as of old, or continue to elect military 
tribunes: which for the future ſhould be done in 
all the comitia “. 

This propoſal was approved by plurality of voices, 
in ſpite of the ſeeming oppoſition of Claudius, T. 
Genutius had the praiſes both of the ſenate and the 
people for this happy thought; the ſenators were 
glad to have excluded the plebeians from a dignity 
which they hoped to ſet up again with all its prero- 
gatives in more favourable times ; and the people, 
without diſturbing themſelves about an empty name, 
could not contain their joy at ſeeing themſelves at 
length admitted into the government of the com- 
monwealth under any title whatſoever. Moſt of them 
cried they would now no longer refuſe to march 
againſt the enemy; that they would willingly ex- 
poſe themſelves to the danger, ſince they were to 
have a ſhare in the reward. 

Some days afterwards an aſſembly was held for 
the election of theſe new magiſtrates. Some former 
tribunes of the people, and the chief plebeians, 
hoping to carry thoſe digniiies, appeared in the fo- 
rum cloathed in white, to be the more remarkable; 
but the people, ſatisfied with having obtained a right 
| to ſet up ia thoſe elections, gave all their 
Year of votes to patricians, Nay, and but three 
Name, military tribunes were choſen, and the ma- 
209, jority of voices fell upon A. Sempronius 

Atratinus, L. Attilius, and T. Cecilius or 
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Clzlius, all three patricians, and eminent for their 
valour and capacity in the art of war “. 

But theſe three magiſtrates were obliged to depoſe 
themſelves three months after their election, upon 
account that C. Curtius, who preſided in it, gave 
notice, that the ceremonies of the auſpices, which 
always uſed to precede the elections for curule ma- 
giſtracies, had not been exactly obſerved. "The Ro- 
mans were very ſcrupulous in the leaſt circumſtan- 
ces that concerned their religion ; but perhaps the 
patricians created this doubt only in order to reſtore 
the conſular office. And accordingly, the military 
tribunes had no ſooner abdicared their new dignicy, 
than an mter-rex was named, that the common- 
wealth might not remain without a head or gover- 
nor . But as he held the government only in truſt, 
and in order to transfer the authority to annual ma- 
giſtrates, the main queſtion was whether thoſe ma- 
giſtrates ſhould be conſuls or military tribunes ; the 
moſt ancient ſenators failed not to declare for the 
conſulſhip ; the people on the contrary ſeemed in- 


clined to military tribunes. But a jealouſy ariſing 


among the candidates of this laſt order, thoſe 
whoſe party was not ſtrong enough to raiſe them to 
that poſt, choſe rather to have the conſulſhip re- 
ſtored, than to ſee their rivals inveſted with a dig- 
nity which they themſclves could not obtain; and 
thus by the joint conſent of the ſenate and people, 
the inter-rex appointed conſuls, and na- 
med to fill that poſt the remaining part Tear of 
of the year, L. Papirius Mugillanus, and Rome, 
L. Sempronius Atratinus, brother to one 30g. 
of the patricians that had abdicated the 
tribuneſhip, as we ſaid above. 

Nothing conſiderable happened 
in their Fre but in = fol- Tr of Romee, 
lowing, and that of M. Geganius * 


*D. H. l. 11. + T. Quintius Barbatus. 
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and T. Quintius, the cenſorſhip was erected; a 
new office. or rather only a-portion taken out of 
the conſulſhip. And this new dignity of cenſor, 
which at firſt ſeemed of-but-little moment; became 
in time by the power annexed to it, the pinacle of 
honour, and the moſt formidable magiſtracy in 
the republic. 

As a ſpirit of conqueſt was what chiefly prevail 
ed in this nation. the ancient king Servius, in or- 
der to have a ſure ſupply of men and money, de- 
creed, as we have already*ſhewn, that every tive 
p_ an enumeration ſhould be made of all the 

oman citizens, wich an exact valuation of every 
man's wealth. The prince or magiſtrate by this 
means could know immediately how many inhabi- 
tants Rome had capable of bearing arms, and what 
contribution might be raiſed upon them. 

But the conſuls, who were frequently taken up 
abroad with almoſt continual wars, not having had 
lcifure in above ſeventeen years to make that enu- 
meration which was called the cenſus, it was pro- 
poſed for the eaſe of the conſuls, that two magi- 
fttrates ſhould be created of the order of the patri— 
.cians, who, with the title of cenſors, ſhould every 
five years take that general review of the whole Ro- 
man people, | 

The tribunes, though always upon their guard 
againſt every thing offered by the ſenate, did not 
oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of this new magiſtracy. 
They did not ſo much as demand that the ple- 
beians ſhould be allowed a ſhare in it; whether, 
becauſe they ſaw, that the power which went a- 
long with the cenſorſhip was but ſmall, or becauſe 
they were ſatisfied that by ſeparating thoſe func- 


tions from the conſulate, a diminution was made 


of the power, of a magiſtracy, which was the ob- 
ject of their hatred and emulation. Thus the law 
for the creation of two cenſors paſſed without con- 
tention, 


Papirius 


WV % 
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Papirius and Sempronius, the conſuls of the 
preceding year, were raiſed to that poſt, . 
and it was conferred upon them with one Year of 
voice *, to make them amends for the Nome, 
year of their conſulates not being com- 310. 
pleat, becauſe they did not enter upon 
the execution of it till after the abdication of the 
military tribunes. | 

While the conſuls had the charge of that cnu- 
meration, all their buſineſs in that article was only 
to take an exact account of the names, cſtates, 
ages, and conditions of all the maſters of families, 
and the name and age of their children and flaves. 
But when this part of the magiſtracy was diſmem- 
bered from the conſulſhip, and made a diguity by 
itſelf, as men generally ttudy nothing but how. to 
enlarge their own authority, the cenſors took up: 
on them the reformation of manners . 'They took 
cognizance of the behaviour of every citizen ; the 
ſenators and knights were ſubje& to their cenſure 
as much as the meaneſt of the pcople ; they had 
power -to expel out of thoſe bodies ſuch as they 
thought unworthy of being in them. As to ſuch 
plebeians as through their debauchery or Jazinels 
were fallen to want, they removed them down to 
an inferior claſs, nay oftentimes deprived them of 
their right of voting, and they were no longer fe- 
puted citizens but as they were ſtill liable to pay 
their part of the tributes. 

When the cenſors made their general review of 
the whole nation, there was not a citizen, but what 
trembled at the ſight of their tribunal ; the ſenator, 
through fear of being driven out of the ſenate; 
the knight, with apprehenſion of being broke and 
deprived of the horſe which the republic kept for 
him ; and the private citizen, with dread of being 
&cpunged out of his claſs, and removed down to 


* Liv, Dec, 1. I. 3. + Val, Max. I. 2. c. 9. 
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the loweſt, or at leaſt into a century leſs honour. 
able than his own. So that this wholeſome terror 
was the ſupport of the ſumptuary laws, the bond 
of concord, and as it were the guardian of modeſty 
and virtue. | 
The republic, by means of this new eſtabliſh- 
ment, enjoyed a profound repoſe in the 
Tear of conſulate of M. Fabius and Poſthumus 
Name Albutius Not but that ſome tribunes 
311. of the people, always reſtleſs, endeavour- 
ed to revive the old pretenſions of the 
people, relating to the partition of the lands: 
They even threatened, according to their old cu- 
ſtom, to oppoſe raiſing any ſoldiers. But as there 
were no wars then to be carried on, an oppoſition 
which peace made uſeleſs and ineffectual was only 
deſpiſed; and the ſenate's authority grew ſo much 
the ſtronger as they could then do without the 
people's aſſiſtance. 
All was quict, when the next year in the conſu- 
late of Proculus Geganius, and L. Me- 
Year of nenius, there happened a dreadful fa- 
Rome mine, which occaſioned ſeditions, by 
313. means whereof a private man had like to 
have got poſſeſſion of the ſovereign 
power. The ſenate imputed this ſcarcity of corn 
to the lazineſs and negligence of the plebeians, 
who, intoxicated with the ſeditious harangus of the 
tribunes, were always fauntering in the forum, and 
inſtead of cultivating their lands, waſted their time 
in idle reaſonings about ſtate affairs. The people 
on the contrary, who always grumble at thoſe who 
have the care of the government, threw back the 
whole blame of his dearth upon want of care in 
the conſuls. But theſe magiſtrates, without giving 
any heed to the murmurs of the multitude, took 


all convenient meaſures to get corn from f 
| : broa 
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broad “, an ſent C. Mmutius upon that com- 
miſſion. . ö 

That ſenator, who was an active vigilant man, 
ſent commiſſioners all over Tuſcany; but with all 
their diligence be could gather but a ſmall quan- 
tity of corn. A Roman knight, whoſe name was 
Sp. Melius, the richeſt private man in the com- 
monwealth, had been beforehand with him at the 
markets, and had bought up moſt of che grain in 
that province. F 

That knight, who was yet more ambitious than 
he was rich, flattered himſelf, that in ſo general 
a calamity, the people would ſell their liberty at 
an caſy rate. Corn was every day diſtributed by 
his order among the common people and the poor; 
and with a liberality always ſufpicious, and eſpe- 
cially in a commonwealth; he made all thoſe his 
creatures whom he fed at his own expence ; his 
houſe quickly became the place of refuge for the 
poor, the idle, thoſe that had ruined themſelves 
by debauchery, and ſuch as being deſtitute of all 
notions ot honour or religion, would gladly tee 
the government quite ſubverted, provided they 
could but any way better their own circumſtances 
in the change. | 

Minutius, whoſe commiſſion frequently obliged 
him, either by himlclt or his agents, to have ſome 
intercourſe with the emiſſaries ot Melius, found 
out, that that ambitious men, who alone ſuttained 
as many poor as the whole ſtate, made utc of the 
pretence of that public lüberality, which drew 
crowds of. people to his gate, to form aſſemblies 
in his houſe; nay ſome, whom Minutius had pro- 
bably gained, brought him information, that a 
great quantity of arms uſed to be carried thither by 
night, | 


— 


* Liv, 1,4. D. Aug. de Civ. Dei. I. 3. c. 17. 
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He afterwards learnt that there was a conſpira- 


cy laid to change the form of the government; 
that the deſign was already concerted ; that Melius 
pretended to be ſovereign; that the people, ſe- 
duced by his liberalities, were to take up arms in 
his favour; and that even ſome tribunes were 
prevailed upon by money to fell the public li. 
bercy. 

Migutius having diſcovered the whole ſecret of 
this conſpiracy, . immediately gave an account of it 
to the ſenate. Heavy reproaches were thrown up- 

on the conſuls of the preceding year, and 
Ye-r of Quintius Agrippa Mencnius, who ſuc- 
Rome ceeded them in that dignity, for not 
3.4. having prevented and puniſhed the ill 

detigns of Mcelius. Quintius replied, that 
neither his predeceſſors, his colleagues, nor him- 
ſelt wanted either courage or reſolution to puniſh 
ſo horrid an attempt ; but that every body knew 
the conſular authority was in a manner annihilated 
by the exceſſive power uſurped by the tribunes ; 
that an appcal to the people would put a ſtop to 
all their proſecutions, and that if ever the buſineſs 
was brought before an aſſembly, Melius would in- 
fallibly eſcape fro juſtice, by favour of the mul- 
titude that adored him. That in the preſent dan- 
ger of the republic they ſtood in need of a dictator, 
that is to ſay of an ablolute magiſtrate that ſhould 
be equally above the laws, and the tribunes of the 
people. 

His advice being unanimouſly approved, he 


named L. Quintius, who notwithſtanding his great 


age was (till maſter of a courage and rciolution, 
proportionable to that ſupreme magiſtracy. 

The next day he placed courts of guard in all 
parts of the city as if the enemy had already been 
at the gates of Rome. This precaviion ſurpriſed 
all that knew nothing of the conſpiracy; every 
body enquired the reaſon of this noveity, and why 

a dictator 
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a dictator ſhould be named in the midſt of peace. 
But Melius plainly faw, that ſupreme mag iſtiate was 
ſet up only againſt him; he doubled his liberali- 
tics, to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the ſenate with 
the aſſiſtance of the multitude. The dictator find- 
ing that nothing but a ſtroke of authority would 
cruſh ſo dangerous a plot, cauſed the tribunal to be 
brought into the forum, and aſcended it, guarded 
by his lictors, armed with their axes, and with all 
the majeſty of the ſovereign power, He then tent 
Servilius, his maſter of the horſe, to cite Melius to 
appear before him, Melius, furpriſed and uncer- 
tain what courſe to take, delayed to obey, and 
ſought to make his eſcape. Servilius commanded 
a lictor to arreſt him; and that officer having exe- 
cuted the orders of the general of the horſe, Me- 
lius cries out, that the ſenate wanted to deſtroy 
him only out of jealouſy, and becauſe he had con- 
ſecrated his eſtate to the relief of the people; he 
therefore implores the aſſiſtance of the multitude, 
and conjures his friends not to ſuffer him to be 
murdered in their preſence. Ihe people rile ; 
they encourage one another, and reſcue him out 
of the liftor's hands, Melius threw himſelf into 
the crowd to eſcape Servilius's purſuit ; but as he 
was endeavouring to ſtir up a ſedition, dervilius run 
him through with his iword ®; and all covered 
with his blood, appeared before the diftator, and 
told him, he himſelf had puniſhed a citizen who 
had refuſed to obey his orders | 
expected no leſs from you, replied that ge- 
* nerous old man; you have by this action ſe- 
% cured the public liberty.” He then cauſed Me- 
lius's houſe to be razed to the ground; prodigious 
quantities of corn were found there ſtill, which 
the dictator ordered to be ſold to the people at low 
rates, that they might not feel the lois of Melius. 


® Liv. 1.4, Florus, Zor arats, 
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It was for the ſame reaſon, that the head of the : 
conſpiracy being taken off, 'that prudent magiſtrate N 
did not think it proper to enquire after his adhe- 5 
rents, for fear he ſhould find too many guilty, and N 
ſo fling the deſign into action by going about to 5 
puniſh all the conſpirators too ſeverely. - 

But the tribunes of the people, imagining their - 1 

crime was unknown becauſe it was unpuniſhed, h 
took occaſion from the dictator's indulgeace to fall * 
into invectives againſt him; and eſpecially againſt a 
the general of the horſe, who without the leaſt for- 0 
mality of juſtice, or fo much as the order of his t] 
ſuperior, had killed a citizen in the very heart of h 
his country. Thoſe magiſtrates loudly threatened tl 
to make him anſwer ſevercly for it, as ſoon as tl 
ever the dictator was out of his poſt ; they talked e 
of no leſs than throwing him down from the top al 
of the Tarpeian rock as a tyrant, Never was the * 

college of tribunes known to be ſo thoroughly pro- le 

voked againſt the ſenate; they obſtinately oppoſed 1 
che election of conſuls: and the patricians to avoid hi 
a tumult were forced to be ſatisfied with creating 1 ** 
only military tribunes, il 

dome tribunes of the people flattered themſelves, 

that they ſhould have a great {way in this election; ef 

but notwithſtanding all their cabals, the to 

Year of people, contented with being allowed to 8 
Rome ſtand candidates, gave all their votes to hi 
215. patricians of known valour and capacity, lo 

among whom was L. Quintius the ſon of th 

the dictator who had juſt taken off Melius. © 
The wars which aroſe againſt the Veientes and of 
Volſci ſuſpended the rancour of the tribunes a- th 
ainſt Servilius; nothing was thought of but how le 
to deal with the enemy; and a rumour being th 


ſpread abroad. that all the nations of Tuſcany 30 
were to take arms in favour of the Veientes, Ma- 


mercus /Emilius, a man illuſtrious both in Pr - 
an 
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and war, was raiſed to the dictatorſhip, 
a dignity which he had aleady enjoyed, Year of 
and in which he had acquired great glo- Rome 
ry againſt the ſame enemies. But the 319. 
news of this dreadful league proving 
falſe, Fmilius finding himſelf deceived in his 
hopes of ſignalizing his ſecond dictatorſhip by a 
new victory, was refolved however to leave ſome 
monument of his zeal for the public liberty.. He 
obſerved to the people in a general aflembly, that 
their anceſtors, in order to preſerve their freedom, 
had eſtabliſhed in the republic no office whole au- 
thority and functions ſhould lait for above a year; 
that they had not remembered ſo wiſe a precau- 
tion in the creation of the cenſors, who had been 
allowed a five years magiftracy ; that during an 
authority of ſo long continuance. they might have 
leiſure to abuſe it, to make themſelves creatures, 
and ſo oppreſs the liberty of their country; and 
he propoſed to make a law for ſhortening the du- 
ration of that office, and for regulating that none 
ſhould enjoy it above a year and an half. 
This diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, 


eſpecially by the people. It was added afterwards 
to this law, that no ſenator ſhould ever have the 


cenſorſhip twice in his life, though he had behaved 
himſelf in his firſt with the approbation of his tel- 
low-citizens; and for fear that digniiy being left in 
the hands of one fingle man ſhould make him 


too powerful, it was farther decreed, that if one 


of the cenſors happened to die or refign his office, 
the other ſhould not hold it, nor even get a col- 
league ſubſtituted in the other's room; and thai in 
the election of cenſors, though a man had the ma- 
Jority of voices, he ſhould not be declared cenſor, 
if his collegue wanted the neceſſary nua ber; that 
the election of both ſhould be begun again, till in 


the lame ſcrutiny they had all the votes requiſite to 


s Liv, I. 4. 
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their being both acknowledged cenſors together : 
precautions which this nation ſo jealous of its liber- 
ty thought neceſſary to take againſt the brigues and 
cabals of the patricians. 

The ſenate could not without a ſecret diſcontent 
bear to ſee the dictator leſſen the power of a magiſ- 
tracy peculiar to their order, C. Furius and M. 
Gegan:us, the cenſors that year, ſhewed their re- 
ſentment of this injury, without regard to the me- 
rit and ſervices of /Emilius. That dictator had no 
ſooner abdicated his dignity, but in virtue of the 
power belonging: to the.cenſorſhip, they cut ſo il- 
luſtrious a man out of his tribe, and removed him 


down to the laſt; took from him, as from a ſcan- — 
dalous wretch, the privilege of voting, and loaded 5 
him with a tribute eight times greater than he uſed 2 
to pay. But this perſecution, inſtead of diſhonour- 1 
ing him, gave him a new luſtre ; all the ſhame of KA 
this revenge fell back upon the authors: the people — 
with indignation purſued them into the forum, and 4 
had torn them to pieces, if Æmilius had not been Fe 
fo generous as to ſave them. 
The tribunes of the people laid hold of this occa- - 
ſion to ſtir up the people's animoſity againſt the ſe- 60 
nate afreſh.. They cried in all the a{.emblies, that wy 
it was no wonder the patricians ſhould uſe the pco- 1 
ple ill, when out of their hatred to the plebeians 40 
they did not bluſh at- depriving a ſenator, a conſu- 40 
lar, one that had been honoured with two dicta- 
torſhips, of the right of a citizen, only for having pl 
propoſed a law, .which, though it diminiſhed their b 
authority, ſecured the public liberty. Such dif- Fo: 
courſes, repeated by the tribunes in moſt of the aſ- = 
ſemblies, kept up the rancor in the ſpirits of the te 


people, who, to ſhew their refentment againſt the 0 
jenate, would never give their conſent to the elec- 


n 
tion of conſuls; they were again obliged to chuſe . 
military iribunes : it was indeed the ſame dignity tc 
and the ſame office, though with a different title; Js 


but 
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but the privilege which the people had of rejecting 
the conſulate, and the liberty they were allowed of 
ſtanding candidates in the elections for the milita- 
ry tribuneſhip, made the tribunes of the people, 
who aſpired to that poſt, forget nothing that might 
induce the people to demand military tri- 

bunes; nevertheleſs, in ſpite of all their in- Year © 
tereſt, the people, ſtill prepoſſeſſed in fa- Rome, 


your of the nobility, as to their capacity 320, and 


in government, and the command of ar- 321, 
mies, gave their voices again to patricians, 

This preference turned the complaints and re- 
ſentment of the tribunes of the people wholly 
againſt rhe multitude; they publicly threatened 
them, that they would fling up the care of their 
intereſts. © Will the fear you are under of the 
« power of the nobles,” ſaid they in their ha- 
rangues, “ keep you in a perpetual ſubjection to 
„their will? In the election of military tribunes, 
* when you are free to give your votes how you 
„ pleaſe, why do you never remember, neither 
*« yourſelves, nor your magiſtrates? Know that 
there ought to be great rewards to encourage 
great ſouls, And, if motives of gratitude will 
have no effect upon you, at leaſt be afraid, that, 
* diſheartened by your indifference, we ſhould in 
* our turn leave you a prey to the inſolence and 
e tyranny of the patricians,” 

Theſe diſcourſes, which the tribunes of the peo- 
ple repeated in all their aſſemblies, awakened 'the 
antipathy and ambition of the plebeians, Each 
mutually,exhorted the other to deſpiſe the intreatics 
and threats of the great. They began now atreth 
to talk of the diviſion of the lands, the everlaſting 
ſource of contention between the people and the ſe- 
nate, Others propoſed, that a tax ſhould be laid 
at leaſt upon thoſe lands, which of right belonged 
to the public, and the money be employed for the 
relief of the people, and to pay the troops during 


the 
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the campaign. Thoſc among the plebeians, who 
were gminent either for their riches or the glory 
they had. acquired in the wars, reſolved to uſe their 
whole credit to raiſe themſelves to the military tri. 
uneſhip, and to the ſupreme authority which was 
aſſigned to that dignity. The ſenate; to diſperſe 
this ſtorm which was gathering againſt their apr 
rity, reſolved now to chuſe none but conſuls: 
office from which the plebeians were excluded of 
courſe, as we have ſaid before. The wars which 
the qui and the Volſci then declared favoured 
this deſign. As there were then no plebeians who 
had ever commanded armies, and none but old 
captains and the chief men of the ſenate were fit 
for that employment, the people were indifferent, 
whether conſuls or military tribunes were choſen 
this year. Thus the ſenate being left maſters of the 


election, it was ſoon reſolved to reſtore. 


Year of the conſulſhip, and T. Quintius the ſon 
Rome, of Lucius, and C. Julius Mento, attained 
322. that dignity. A better choice could not 

have been made, with reſpect either to 
birth « or capacity in the art of war, But jealouly 
and diviſion ariſing between them, it is ſaid they 
were beaten ner Algidum, The ſcnate, to prevent 
the conſequences of their defeat, were reſolved to 
have recourſe to a dictator, But the two conſuls, 
on whom the nomination of him depended, con- 
fidering that, from ſupreme magiſtrates, which 
they were now, they ſhould be reduced to the mean 
quality of the dictator's lieutenants, and that, 
though they retained the name of conſuls, they 
ſhould have but little more authority than the ge- 
neral of the horſe ; thoſe two magiſtrates, though 
they diff:xcd in all other reſpects, united to croſs a 
nomination which they looked upon as the deſtruc- 
tion of their own authority. And, though news came 
upon news of the ſucceſs of the enemies arms, they 


could never be prevailed upon to name a ab 
I c 
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The ſenate, not able to overcome their obiti- 
nacy, had recourſe to an expedient more perni- 
cious in its conſeqences than the very evil they in- 
tended. to redreſs *. Q. Servilius Priſcus, a con- 
ſular perſon turning to the tribunes of the people 


who were then in the ſenate, exhorted them to get 


the people to interpoſe their authority, of which 
they were in a manner the guardians, to oblige the 
conſuls to name a dictator. Thoſe plcbeian magi- 
ſtrates joyfully laid hold of ſo fair an occaſion, to 
raiſe their own authority upon the ruin of that of 


the ſenate and conſuls. They even did more than was: 


required of them, as thoſe generally do who intend 
to extend their power beyond its due limits; and 
inſtead of carrying this affair before an afſembly of 
the people, they preſumed in the very ſenate to 
order the two conſuls to be led to priſon, if they 
did not immediately name a dictator. 'Thoſe two 
magiſtrates ſubmitted, upon the terror of impri- 
ſonment ; they promiſed to name a dictator ; but 
they complained that the ſenate itſelf had debaſcd 
the conſular power, by ſubjecting it to the imperious 
yoke of the tribunes. It is certain, that chief bo- 
dy of the republic being exaſperared againſt their 
heads, and minding nothing but to vanquith their 
obſtinacy, were not then ſenfible of the breach 
they had made in their own authority, Ar length, 
after a great many diſputes between the two con- 
ſuls about the choice of a dictator, they referred 
the deciſion of it to chance, which proved favour- 
able to P. Quintius; and he named his father-in- 
law Tubertus. | | 

Ide dictaor immediately lifted all thoſe that 
were to ſerve, without giving ear in the leaſt either 
to complaints or excuſes. He was an old captain 
of great valour and experience; but naturally ſe- 
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vere and even cruel in his government. The 
pow of life and death, which the didtarorthi; 
e Had 4 n the knowledge of hik* tern fp 1 
100 ale Wet body run abecienthy totale cheit 
Fee nder nie ecafigus. He ſobhi marthed forth 
bebe, ſought out the enemy, defeated them in 
Alete engageme nt *, took their camp, and leq 
back his army victorious ro Rowe. 
The republic for ſome time after this ed a 
Profotind eace. But a calamity more grievous 
tam war ell upon Rome, and almoſt upon all 
hay. At extreme drought occafioned a famine, 
which was folowed by a dreadful plague, 
Year of that ſpared neither man nor beaſt "The Ro- 
Rime mans, naturally ſuperſtitious, after having 
325 in vain exhauſted all the application of 
© - "medicine, had recourſe to ſupernatural 
Ai my "A foreign worſhip was introduced into 
ke city; the templcs and the very ſtreets were 
wded with People, ſacrificing to deities un- 
Kilow wo: ahl they were not aſhamed, in order to 
cott tre away the diſtemper, to apply to charms, 
and aJl:thoie idle ſuperſtivons, which theweaknefs 
of man Has found out. The fenate, who were well 
appriſed of the danger of innovations in religion, 
ordered the ædiles to put a ſtop to this diſorder ; 
ant it was forbid by a public edict, to practiſe any 
ceremony which was not lawfully admitted! into the 
commonwtalth. 
This calamity being over, they proceeded to the 
election of new magittrates ; and the people pre- 
valled to have military tribunes "choſen 
Fear of with the conſular power. But this alter: 
Re rie ation in the government was not for— 
227: tunate. The war breaking out afreſh 
rage? wich the Veientcs, the tribunes not very 


- 
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well united among _themſclves, were defeated, 
which made 10 neceſſary to create a dictator. : 


Mamercus kilius was pitched Upon 10 fifl that 
eminent dignity, His merit, and the neceſſities - 


of, the ſtate, obliged the Romans to truſt the 
fortune of the republic in the hands of a wan, 
whom the cenſors, as we heard before, did not 


bluſh to degrade from his tribe, and to brand as 


unworthy of the privileges of a Roman citizen. 
The ſucceſs of this war was anſwerable to the con- 
ſidence which the Roman people had in their gene- 
ral. Mamercus Amilius in leſs than ſix-, : 


teen days cut part of the enemy's army Year 


to-picces, made a great number of priſon- Rome, 
ers, who either ſerved as a reward to the 327. 
ſoldiers, or were ſold for ſlaves to the #7; 


profit of the public treaſury . The dictator, * Fs 


ter a ſolemn trivmph, reſigned his office, and, mage 


it a queſtion whether his moderation was, not yet 


greater than his valour. FE eto 
lheſe continual victories of the Romans only c- 


ved to ſwell the minds, and increaſe the ambition 


of the prime men among the people. Ihey would 
not hear any more of clecting conſuls, becauſe they 
were excluded from the conſulate, and allowed to 
put up for the tribunitian office. Thus, in ſpite of 
all the ſenate could do, they were ohliged 0 con:- 
ply with chuſing four military tribunes, , But not- 
withſtanding all the endeavours which the tr;bunes 


of the people uſcd, to come in for their ve in- 


this election, they had apain the mortif.caign, to 
ſce the patricians run away with all the votes. It 


is impoſſible to cxpreſs the rage and indignation. of 


thoſe plebeian, magiſtrates. They declared publicly, 
that it was better to aboliſh the law, ,which gave 


the people leave to aſpire to the poſt, of military 
tridune, than to ſee it thus cvaded in all the elec- 
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tions by the cabals of the patricians ; and that it 
would be leſs ſhame, to their order, io be wholly 
excluled. from it, as they were from ms conſul; 
ſhip, than to have the privilege of ſtanding candi- 
dates, andl to be rejected upon the election, as inca- 
pable or unworthy of that honour. They fell into 


complaints againſt the people themſelves; they 


threatened wholly to throw up the care of their in- 
tereſts; and, as if they had a- mind in revenge to turn 
the commonwealth quite toply-turvy, ſome propoſed 
to carry part of the people into new colonies, others 
revived che old pretenſions relating to the diviſion 
of the lands. There were ſome demanded, that no 


citizen ſhould be obliged to go to the war, unleſs a 


regular pay was allowed him. In a word, there 
was nothing which thoſe ſeditious magiſtrates for- 
got to trump up, that might either revenge, them 
of die nobility, or bring the people, by the hopes of 
thoſe innovations, to raiſe them by t eir voices to 
the dignity of military tribunes  -, 

ne patricians, who were then actually in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that office, and thought it a ſhame to 
have plebeians for their ſucceſſors, privately agreed 
with the ſenate to draw out of Rome the chief of 


- the people and eſpecially thoſe that aſpired to the 


military rribuve{hip, upon pretence of making an 
incurſion into the lands of the Volſci; who, they 


gave out, were making a powerful armament, and, 
during their abſence, inſtead of military tribunes, 


it was reſolved to chuſe only conſuls. Tnoſe ma- 
giſtrates, before they left the city, gave the care of 
the government, and of preſiding in the election, 
to Appius Claudius, their colleague, the ſon of the 
decemvir, à young man, fierce, bold, enterprizing, 
ard educated from his very cradle in an herequary 
averſion tothe people's power. He no ſooner, ſaw 
the rtibunes; and moſt of the plebeians gone into 
the field, but he proceeded to the clection of con- 
ſuls. C. Sempronius Atratinus, and C. Fabius 

Vibulanus 
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Vibulanus were choſen to fill that dignity, 

And the people and their tribunes ar their Year of 
Fettir found the election of thoſe magiſ- Rome 

rates coo ſtropgly ſettled to think of re- 330. 

verſing it. They turned their reſentment * & 
zahlt 


war againſt the Volſci. 


Tust warlike nation, who had long fougbt with 
the Romans for empire and dominion, did this 
ar make as it were a final puſh to avoid receiving 


the yoke of their old enemies. 'The olſeian ma- 
giſtrates raiſed a great number of troops, made 
choice of excellent generals, and*omited none of 
thoſe wiſe precautions, -which 'may be looked upon 
as the ſureſt tokens of good ſucceſs. Roe tent 
againſt them her nrſt conſul Sempronius,*a man 
full of valour, popular and familiar to the ſoldier, 
who adored him, but one that was more a ſoldier 
bim elf than a captain, and. that made war as if 
courage alone were ſufficient to ſupply all the düties 
of a general. He advanced towards the enemies as 
if he had been going to a certain victory, and 


- 


marched on. with a ſecurity ever dangerous The 


two armics-ſbon came in view of each other: The 
Volſci had taken all the advantages that the ſitüa- 
tion of tlie place would afford them. Semproniu: 
on he contrary,” who deſpiſed enemies that the, 

had fo often vanquiſhed, neglected all thofe uſefu 

precautions ; and as if he had been fure of winning 
the victory only with his infantry, he left his horſe 
in a place where he could receive no manner of aſ- 
ſiſtance from them. The fight began with equal 


fury on both ſides. The Romans, though in diſ? 


order. advanced daringly, and charged the ene- 
mies with their accuftomed valour. But as they 
fought with more fire than order, and the Volſei on 
the contrary drawn together in firm and cloſe bat- 
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the conſuls themſelves, and endeavoured + 
afterwards to charge as a crime upon Sempronſus 
the ill ſucceſs he had during his coofulate in the 
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talions, defended themſelves with great, courage, 
fortune began to declare for the fide where, there 
was oft diſcipline. The Volſci, led 15 EXPE» 
riended general, preſs on briſkly and break the le- 
gions: The Roman ſoldier ſurpriſed, inſtead of 
offending, thinks only how he may avoid the at- 
tack of the enemy. They inſenſibly give back, the 
confuſion increales, and at laſt they loſe ground 
apace. - The conſul perceiving it, haſtes where 
there is moſt danger. He fights with. his, own 
band, and tries to animate his ſoldiers , by his ex- 
ample and reproaches, but in vain, He, calls and 
he threatens; no body hears either his voice or 
his orders; and the ſoldier terrified, ſhews that he 
Fears nothing but the encmy and death. At length 
all che legions fall entirely into confuſion, and dil- 
order, and the battle had been quite loſt if Sex. 
Tempanius, an old captain of horſe, had not pro- 
puſed io the other ofhcers of the ſime body to dif- 
mount and throw themſelves in the front of the le. 
gions to bear the thock of the enemy. | 
dempronius, who, as we faid before, had flat- 


tered himiclf that he ſhould be able to deteat them 


only with his foot, had left his horſe in a place 
bemmed in with bogs, where it was impoſſible for 
them to fight. "Tec panius perceiving t is fault, 
and the diforder the legions were put into, leaped 
to the. ground with all his comrad-s, and addreſ- 
fing himſelf to them“; Fillow my lance, ſaid he, 46 
Fit were @ flandard ; and let us ſhew the enemy that 


as well on feet as on horſeback nothing can withſtand 


vs. That whole body of horſe diſmounted after 
his example, and followed him. "Fempanius at the 
bead of this new infantry. marches ſtrait: againſt 
the cacmy and reſtures the fight; he puſhes ali that 


he meets. The legions at the fight of this ſuccour 


refume courage, and the battle is renewed with 
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freſh fury. The general of the Volſci could not 
eoriceive hence this new body of infantry, ſhould 
come. But as be found himſelf preſs'd by them, 
he ſent orders to his troops to open their ranks, 
and give paſſage to the body which Tempanius 
commanded; and then to cloſe their battalions a+ 
gain in order to ſeparate thoſe new troops from the 
Jegions. "The Volſci, in execution of his orders, 
give back feem to retreat; divide, and give paſ- 
fage to Tempanius and his troop ; who, carried on 
by the heat of their courage, and imagining tkey 
were following victory and a routed enemy, ruſh» 
ed till forwards. But it was not long ere they 
found that they were cut off from their fellows by. 
ſome of the enciny's battalions which were cloſet 
again, and had poſted themſelves between them 
and the Roman *army, Tempanivs did his utmoſt 
to cut his way back through them and rejoin the 
conſul; but he could not break their order. In 1 
this extremity he ſpied an eminence which} he pre- 
ſently got poſſeſſion of. i thode 

1 he Vollei, fancying it was impoſſible he mould 
eſcape them, immediately aſſail him. Tempanius | 
defends Yhimfelf with invincible bravery ; and this is 
diverſion ſaves the conſul's army. "the legions, ' 
now more flackly preſe'd, rally again, rctum to 
the charge, and the fat 2 at their head ſtrives 
with ſurpriſing valour to reſcue and join Tempani- 
us. The Volſci ſtand immoveable every where; 
and though they loſt abundance of men in this laſt 
action they chuſe rather to be killed than to fly. 
None give ground; the living ſoldier ſteps imo ahe 
place of the dead, and defends it with the ſame in- 
trepidity; nor could the Komans break fo ſtrong a 
bulwark, nor pierce one battalion, .'Vhcy tought 
far into the night, without either g-neral's. being 
able to perceive on which fide lay the advantage, 
and nothing but wearineſs and want of lig parted 
the two armies, | 


Sempronius 


— 
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'Sempronius and the gencral of the Volſei un- 
certain of the ſucceſs of the battle, and both e- 
qually apprehenũve of being obliged to renew. the 
fight again next / morning, left the field of battle as 
it were by conſent; and not thinking themſelves 
ſafe even in their camp, retired with precipitation, 
After they had marched all night each towards their 
own country wich equal terror, they intrenched 


themſelves with as much haſte and care as if they. 


had ſtill been in fight of cach other. 

Tempanius “, who doubted not but the enemy 
would attack him again as ſoon as ever the darkness 
was diſpelled, was very much ſurpriſed when at 
day-break he ſaw neither friends nor enemies. He 
could not imagine what ſhould be become of two 
great armies, who, but a few. hours before, ſtretched 
over the whole plain. He firſt ſent out to. view the 
Volſcian camp, and then that of the Romans, Not 
a man was to be found in either, except a few 
wounded" perſons that were not able to follow the 
main body of the army. Lempanius was deſirous 
of being himſelf an cye-witneſs of ſo.ſtrange an e- 
vent ; and after having taken the neceſſiry precau: 
tions to ſecure himſelf from being ſurpriſed, he vi- 
ſired he two camps, and found in each an cqual 
ſotitrude; 'Thence he went out to the field of battle, 
which offered nothing to his view but the dead and 
the dying, and that diſmal image which is left in 
ſuch a place the day after a battle. At length 
hearing no news of the.conſul's army, and fearing 
to be ſurrounded again by that of the Volſci, he 
took up the Roman ſoldiers that were woundzd, 
and with them reſumed the way to Ryme, He was 
received there with the greateſt joy and ſurpriſe; 
was giyen over for loſt with all his comrades. Some 
that fled and were got to Rome before, him, and 
had (cen him cut off from the army oy ſurround- 
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ed by the enemy's, had not failed to give out that 
tit wile body of bhorſe was cut to pieces, Ihe. 
return of Tempanius and his comrades diſperſcch, 
thoſe” fat” rumours, But the tribunes of tha; 
people were reſolved not to loſe. ſo favourable, an, 
opportunity of deſtroying the conful. The people 
were actually affembled when Tempanius arrived at 
Rome. They obliged him to appear in the afſembly 
before he ſet foot in his own houſe; and Cn. Julius; 
one of thoſe plebeian magiſtrates, aſked him aloud, 
whether he thought Sempronius was fit to com- 
mand the armics of the Roman people; whether 
he had found in the laſt engagement that he had 
diſpoted his troops like an experienced general; 
what was become of him ſince the battle, and where. 
the army was that he commanded. Ie ect. added 
that tribune, that you would anſwer directly, and 
without any evcſions, 10 all theſe particulars ;, info in 
us what ig became of ni ; whether they have a- 
bandoned you, or 'you deſerted them; and: laſtly, wher 
ther we are vanquiſhed or wvittors. Tempanius,, 
wi; hout going about to make his own advantage af 
Sempronius's diſgrace, anſwered the tribune, that 
it did not become a private officer to pretend to 
judge of the capacity of his genere l; and that the 
people had given their opinion of it when they choſe 
him conſul. That he had ſcen him fight at the 
head of the legions with invincible bravery, and 
that he expoſed his own perſon in ai the places 
where there was moſt danger. That the great di- 
ſtance between them after their ſeparation, and the 
confufion which always happens in fo obſtinate a 


fight, had kept him from knowing every thing that 


paſſed where the conſul was engaged but that he 
could however aſſure them, by what-had appeared 
to him in the field of battle, that rhe Volſci had mot 
loſt fewer men than the Romans: and that as upon 
his ſeparation from the main body of the legions, 


he had been ſo fortunate as to pet poſſeſſion of an 
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eminence,, on. which, notwithſtanding, all the aſ. 
ſaults of the adverfary, he had preſerved thofe that 
were- truſted to his command; ſo he Preſumet 
the conſul, in that' general diſorder, had or 
the mountains, and there intrenched biamſclf, 
'Fempanins then deſired leave to retire, in order to 
get the wounds drefs'd which he had received in 
th: fight; The whole aſſembly gave yet greater 
praiſes to the diſcretion and modeſty of his anſwer, 
than to the valour and gaod conduct with which 
he had fought againſt the enemies of his country. 
Ihe people, in reward of his ſervices, choſe him 
tribune ſome time afterwards, together with three 
other officers that had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


the fame manner. In this poſt he gave new proofs. 


of the generoſity of his ſoul, For I. 
Year if Hortenſius, one of his colleagues, having 
Rome, cited Sempronius, after the year of his 
331.  _ conſulate was expired, to anſwer before 
tte afſembly of the people for his conduct 
in the laſt battle, Tempanius and his three col- 
leagues” refolutcly undertook his defence, and in- 
treated Hortenſius not to perſecute a brave general, 
who had only becn unfortunate vpon this occaſion, 
But if I ſhew you, replied Hortenſins, that this patri. 


of our deftat, will you op; ofe the juſtice he deſer ves! 
il zou deftroy the power of the tribuneſbip ; and turn 
againſt the prople themſelves the very auth;rity woich a 
hold only from their favour f Tempanius and his col 
'Jeagues anſwered him with great moderation, that 
they ownrd the ptople had an abſolute pqwer over all 
that bore the na ne of Roman citizens, that they p 
the greateſt reverence to that authority, and would 
never make a wrong uſe of the try * nich was 
repoſted in hem. But that if the intreaties they 
madle'in their, getieral's'behilf Were re ett a by One 
of their chllengues, they world change their habit 
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tain enther. in his good or ill fortune. Hortens 
ſins, fuck with their generoſity, cried out he 
wou # neygr conſent that the Roman people ſhould 
ſee their tribunes in mourning. He, dropped his 
impeachment, and declared he would;never-profe- 
cute a_ general, unfortunate indeed againſt. the ene: 
my, but who had found means to make himſelf 
dear and agreeable to his ſoldiers, The affection 
which four tribunes of the people had ſhewed to a 
patrician, and Hoztcnſius's compliance, ſeemed 
once more to have reſtored, a union between the 
ſenate and the people. The ſtate ſeemed, | ;; 
perfectly quiet; but this concord laſted Tear 
not long. In the conſulate of T. Quin- Nome 
tius Capitolinus and Fabius Vibulanus, 332. 
new diſſenſions aroſe with relation to the wt 
quzeſtorſhip. The quzſtors were officers that had 
the care of the public treaſure ; and the firſt foun- 
dation of. hat office is afcribed to P. Valerius Pu- 
blicola, as we have already obſerved. That patri- 
cian having thought it convenient that, ibe publit 
treaſure ſhould be kept in the temple of Saturm 
choſe two ſenators to take care of it, who were af- 
them to the people, 3 N 1 
The two, onlels above-mentioned being entered 
upon their office, and finding that ſince the con- 
queſts, and azgrandiſement of the republic, thoſe 
two officers were not ſufficient to diſpatch all their 
buſineſs, prapoſed to increaſe the number of chem, 
and. to add to the two firſt quzſtors, who never 
ſtirred from Rome, two others who ſhould attend 
the conſuls and generals in the army, to keep an 
accouut of the, ſpoils of the enemies, 10 {ell , the 
booty, and above all, to rake care of the; pro: 
viſions and ſubſiſtance of the army. "The, ſenate 
and the people at firſt ſeemed equally to, approve 
of this propoſal, and the ſenate readily con{entgd 
that in the election of quæſtors, as well as in chat 
1 : | of 


terwards called quæſtors, and left the choice of 
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of military tribunes, the Roman. people, if they 
thought fit, might chuſe as many plebeians as pa- 
tricians. - But the tribunes, ever unjuſt, demand. 
ing that half thoſe magiſtrates ſhould. always cer- 
tainly baplebeians, the ſeoate rather than ſubmit 
to this, broke this deſign of the conſuls, The tri. 
buncs, in revenge, renewed the propoſal of the di. 
viſion of the lands, the perpetual ſhift of thoſe ſe- 
ditious magiſtrates, After having inveighed with 
great rage againit the ſenate, they. declared they 
would never give their confent to the election of 
new conſuls, if the people were not allowed in the 
election of quæſtors to give their voices indifferent. 
Iy for plebcians or patricians, The ſenate abſvlute- 
ly rejected this condition; and the obſtinacy of the 
two parties in holding to their demands, threw the 
republic into a kind of anarchy. They were o- 
bliged to have recourſe ſeveral times to an inter - rex; 
a digoity which was but for five days. Nay, the 
tribunes often oppoſed even his election, for fear 
he ſhould nominate conſuls by his own authority, 
At length L. Papirius Mugillanus, being inter rex, 
managed the buſineſs ſo artfully, that he brought 
both parties to conſent to ths chuſing of military 
tribunes inſtead of conſuls, and that in the election 
of the four quæſtors, as well as in that of thoſe 
military tribunes, the people might give their votes 
as they pleaſed, either to patricians or plebeians. 
The aſſembly for the election of military tri- 
bunes-was held firſt; and notwithſtanding all the 
credit and intrigues of the tribunes of the people, 
| four patricians were choſen, namely, 
Year of L. Quintius Cincinnatus, Sp. Furius Me- 
Rome, dullinus, M. Manlius, and A. Sempronius 
333- Atratinus, couſin to the conſul of the 
Dia ſame name *: The latter was pitched up- 
on to prefide in the election of quæſtors. Antiltr 
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us, tribune of the people, and Pompilius one of 
his colleagues, put up the one his ſon, the other 
his brother, and demanded the quæſtorſhip for 
them. But in ſpite of all their cabals, the patrici- 
ans alone carried that dignity; and. the people, 
though incenſed by their ſeditious harangues, had 
no: power to deny it to men whole fathers and an- 
ceſtors had been honoured with the conſulſhip. 
The two tribunes of the people, enraged almoſt to 
madneſs at this preference, and the ſhame of a re- 
fuſal, cried out that it was impoſſible the people 
could have had ſo little regard to the intreaty and 
recommendation of their own magiſtrates. That 
there muſt infallibly have been ſgſſhe deceit in the 
ſcrutiny, and that A. Sempron, who had ga- 
thered the votes, ought to be called to an account 
for it. But as he was a man of known probity, 
and his innocence and the digaity with which he 
was then inveſted, ſet him above their reach; they 
turned all their indignation againſt C. Sempronius 
his relation, whom we have ſpoken of before. 
They revived the proſecution againſt him for his ill 
conduct in the laſt battle, which Horten- _ 

ſius at the requeſt of Tempanius, had Year of 
dropped; and he was condemned at Rome, 
their ſuit, and that of Canulcius, ano- 333. 
ther tribune of the people, to pay a 

fine of fifteen thouſand pence. Their fury was 


not ſatisfied with the ſhame they thought to 


fix upon the whole body of the ſenate, through 
the tides of this conſular. They eontinued to fill 


the city with troubles and diviſions, eicher by hin- 


dering the election of conſuls, or by reviving old 
pretenſions as the feeds of new commotions. 

The next year Sp. Mecilius fourth time 
tribune of. the people, and Metilius ano- Year of 
ther tribune of the people a third time, in Rome, 
order to perpetuate themſclves in the tri- 334. 
buneſhip, and procure to themſelves a 
kind of empire anddominion tor lite, renewed the 
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propoſal of the diviſion of the lands conquered from 
the neighbours and enemies of Rome. This was 
the common bait with which the moſt ſeditious tri- 
bunes uſed to lure the people. Rome, as we have 
ſaid before, built upon a foreign ground depend- 
ing originally upon the city of Alba, had ſcarce a- 
ny territory but what was won ſword in hand, 
The patricians, and thoſe who had the greateſt 
ſhare in the government, under pretence of rent- 
ing parcels of it, had got into poſſeſſion of the reſt, 
and of all that lay conveniently for them, and had 
made it a kind of patrimony of their own : Long 
preſcription had concealed theſe uſurpations, and 
it had been no caſy matter to diſcover the old 
boundaries that ſeparated what belonged to the pu- 
blic, from the parcels let out to each par- 

Year of ticular man. Yet the tribunes were for 
Rome, diſpoſſeſſing the old proprietors, even 
335» though they had raiſed ſtructures upon 
thoſe lands. An enquiry ſo hateful flung 

the chief families of the republic into great con- 
ſternation. The ſenate met ſeveral times to think 
of means to fruſtrate ſuch dangerous propoſals. It 
is ſaid, that Appius Claudius, though the 

Year of youngeſt and laſt of the ſenate, offered an 
Reme, advice which was not diſagreeable to that 
336. body: He ſaid, that it was only in the 
tribuneſhip irfelf, that a relief againſt the 

tyranny of the tribunes was to be found; that all 
they had to do was to gain over only one of thoſe 
Plebeian magiſtrates to hinder the ill deſigns of his 
colleagues by his oppoſition. That their way 
would be to apply to the laſt of that college; that 
they being yet but new in buſineſs, and jealous of 
the authority which Mecilius and Metilius took up- 
on them, would not be inflexible to the ſenate's 
careſſes, and that erg they would gladly lend 
their oppoſition, if only to ſhew their power and 
make ſome figure in the government, 15 
c is 
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This advice was unanimouſly approved, and Ap- 
pius was highly praiſed for having thus ſhewn that 
he did not degenerate from the virtue of his anceſ- 
tors. Thoſe ſenators who had any acquaintance 
* with the tribunes of the people, inſinuate them* 
| ſelves into their confidence, and lay before them 
| the confuſion they muſt breed in the ſtate, and in 
K every private family, if they ever entered upon 
a making a diſtinction between the lands granted by 
Romulus, and. thoſe which had been conquered 
from the neighbours of the republic for almoſt four 
hundred years, and had in different ages fallen in- 
to the hands of private perſons-. That the deſign 
of a law to make a perfect equality in the fortune 
of all the citizens, would deſtroy the ſubordination 
ſo neceſſary in a ſtate ; and that the rich, whether 
patricians or plebeians, would not ſo eaſily ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſtript of the eſtates they in- 
herited from their fore-fathers, or had honeſtly 
purchaſed of the lawful owners, and that ſo unjuſt 
a ſearch would infallibly raiſe a civil war, and per- 
| haps colt the beſt blood in the commonwealth In 
| ſhort, what with inireaties and remonſtrances they 
| ſucceeded fo well, that of the ten tribunes they won 
| ay ſix who oppoſed the promulgation of the 

aw. | 

Mecilius and his colleague, enraged to meet with | 
this oppoſition in their own tribunal and colleze, 
reproached their colleagues as traitors, enemies to 
the people, and ſlaves to the ſenate. Put ſpite of 
all theſe abuſes, as the oppoſition of but one tri- 
bune was ſufficient to ſtop the proceed- 
ing of the other nine, and there were fix Tear of 
that declared againſt the reception of the Name 
law, Mecilius and his colleague were for- 337. 
ced to deſiſt from this enterpriſe. 

The ſenate, by means of this intelligence with 
the majority of the tribunes, remained the direct- 
ors of affairs the following year alſo, 1, Scxtius, - 
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one of thoſe tribunes, in order to make his court 
0H the people, having propoſed to ſend a 
rar of colony to Vola, a little town which they 
Rime * had lately taken, the other tribunes op- 
338. poſed it ſtrongly, and declared that dur- 
ing their tribuneſhip they would never. 
ſuffer any new law to be offered, that was not firſt 
approved of by the ſenate. | 
But this good underſtanding between the ſenate 
and tribunes laſted not long: The ſucceſſors of 
thole magiſtrates of the people ſoon afterwards re- 
ſumed the proſecution of the diviſion of the lands, 
with even more fury than Mecilius and his col- 
league, 
The Aqui having ſurpriſed Vola, the conduct 
of the war was given to M. Poſthumius Regilentis, 
who was then military tribune : That general knew 
how to make war; but he was ſtern, haughty, 
proud of his birth and dignity, and carried that 
diſtinction too high in a commonwealth, where all 
the citizens reckoned themſelves equal. That ge- 
neral laid ſiege to Vola, or rather tried to take it 
immediately by ſtorm. The Romans in thole days 
but rarely made regular fieges: 'Their way com- 
- monly was firſt to inveſt a place on all fides ; then 
they led their troops to the very foot of the walls 
and by general attack, which divided the attention 
and forces of the beſieged, they endeavoured to 
make themſelvcs maſters of the place, Poſthumi- 
us, before he led his troops on to this way of al- 
ſault, which was called Corona, becauſe the town 
1 was ſurrounded on all fides, promiſed 
Der them for their encouragement, to give 
- _ them the plunder if they took it: The“ 
339. town was won; but Poſthumius, who na- 


urally hated the plebeians, of whom the greateſt 
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part of his army conſiſted, broke his word with 
them, and ſold all for the public treaſury. 
Sextius, who had ſo much intereſt as to get con- 
tinued in the tribuneſhip this year allo, propoſed 
ſome time afterwards in a full aſſembly, that to 
make the people amends for the military tribune's * 
breach of promiſe, a colony ſhould at leaſt be 
ſe:tled in that place of thoſe who by their valour 
had contributcd to the retaking of it ; and he de- 
manded that the plebiſcitum to be made for this 
purpoſe ſhould grant thoſe ſoldiers the whole ter- 
ritory of Vola. To intimidate the ſenate, and ſo 
make this propoſal paſs more eaſily, he at the fame 
time renewed the old pretenſions of the diviſion of 
the lands, which the tribunes never failed to trump 
up, when they had a mind to make the ſenate un- 
eaſy, or extort ſome new privilege from them. 
All-the people applauded this propoſal, Poſt- 
humius, whom his colleagues had ſent for, that 
they might conjointly oppoſe the enterpriſes of the 
tribunes of the people, being with the other ſena- 
tors in that aſſembly, where he ſaw many of his 
own toldiers mingled in the crowd, and demanding 
this partition with great clamours : o be to my 
men, cried Poſthumius aloud, if they do not He 
their peace. So proud a ſaying, though in the 
mouth of a general, offended the ſenate no leſs 
than the multitude: Sextius, bold and eloquent, 
took advantage of the general diſpleaſure, and di- 
recting his ſpeech to the people: Did you not 
hear. ſaid he, the threats which Poſthumius gave 
our ſoldiers, as if they were his ſlaves ? Can you 
© after this doubt the hatred and contempt which 
the patricians have for you? And yet theſe into: + 


* lent and cruel patricians are the men you always 


prefer in the diſtribution of dignities, even to 
* thoſe who are daily defending your privileges, 
Do not wonder if after ſo ungrateful a preference 
no body will give himſelf the trouble to take care 
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* of them. What car? any body expect from a 
* w-as inconſt int multitude, who reward none but 
© thoie who inſult them the moſt intolerably ?” 
This diſcourſe inflamed the public animoſity, 
which together with Poſthumius's threats ran to his 
very army. The ſoldiers were already but too 
much incenſed, at his having deprived them of the 
plunder of Vola, contrary to his promiſe ; they 
no ſooner heard what had paſſed in the forum, but 
they cried, that the republic was foſtcring a tyrant 
in her boſon ; and the whole army was in a com- 
motion little different from an open ſedition. 

'. Sextius Qu ſtor having in his general's ab- 
ſence gone about to arreſt one ſoldier who was 
more mutinous than the reſt, received a blow with a 
ſtone from him. and his comrades reſcued him out 
of the hands of thoſe that had laid hold of him. 
Poſthumius informed of this tumult, haſtens to the 

camp; but he exaſperared the ſoldiers more than 
ever by the ſtiictneſs of his enquiries, and the crucl- 
ty of his puniſhments. *' After very rigid informa- 
tions, he commanded the moſt gwlty of the ſoldi— 
ers to be put to death under the hurdle ; their com- 
rades turioully tear them from thoſe who had ſciz- 
ed them, and f:c them at liberty: I heſe are new 
leaders ior the fedition ; the whole camp riſes. 
_ Poſthumius, tranſported with anger, comes down 
from his tribunal, and preceded by his lictors * 
broke thr. ugh the preſs, and goes to lay hands on 
the criminals; but he finds no reſpect 
Year of left to his perſon, nor obedience to his 
Rome, or ſers; force is oppoled with force. both 
339. ſides come to blows, and in this diſorder 
the general is ſlain by his own ſoldiers 

However o.ious Poſthun us had been, the po- 

ple as well as the ſenate abhorred ſo black an acti- 
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on, and the conſulate falling to Cornelius and L. 
Furius Medullinus, thole magiſtrates were 
appointed to try the criminals, and to in- Year of 
ſliæt an exemplary puniſhment upon them. Rome, 
The conſuls however ſhewed great mode- 340. 
ration in this affair; and, to avoid cxal- 
perating the ſpirits of the people, puniſhed only a 
{mall number of the moſt nutinous, who killed 
themſelves. Thoſe wiſe magiitrates * thought it 
more prudent io tuppoſe the army in general to be 
innocent, than to drive them into an open revolt 
by too ſtrict an examination. 

Ii had been happy if the ſenate and conſuls had, 
to ſo prudent a managemant, added the partition 
of the territory of Vola among tuch ſoldiers and 
citizens as had remained in their duty. 

That had been the ſureſt way to have filenced 
all the tactious complaints of the tribuncs of the 
people, and to have inſeuſibly taken off their clainis 
upon the public lands and commons, which after 
all it was almoſt impoſſible for the proprictors to 
juſtify their title to. But the people faw with in- 
dignation, that the private deſign of the ſenate and 
nobility was to keep them always in poverty, as well 
for the ſake of their own intereſt, as to make them 
more ſubmiſſive and dependant. And the tribunes 
to feed their 1eJjentment, were perpetually declar- 
ing in all the atlemblies, tiiat Rome would never 
be free while the patricians kept the public lauds, 
and uſurped all the dignities of the 1tatc to them- 
ſelves. 

Almoſt continued wars againſt the Aqui and 
Volici ; the plague which ſucceeded this tirft Ca- 
lamity, and which produced a famine, took the 
people off during the tullowing years trom giving 
car to thoſe ſeditious diſcourſes, But peace and 
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plenty were no ſooner reſtored to the common: 
wealth, but other tribunes created new diſſentions. 

Three of thoſe plebeian magiſtrates, of the name 

of Icilius “, all three kinſmen, and of a fa- 
Year of mily in which a hatred of the patricians 
Rome, was hereditary, undertook to deprive 
344. them of the quæſtorſhip, which till then 

had never been out of the firſt order: 
They firſt obtained to have the election brought in- 
to the comitia of tribes, After having fed the 
people with hopes of fine colonies, and the parti- 
tion of the lands, they publicly declared, that they 
muſt expect none of thoſe benefits during their tri- 
buneſhip, if of all the .dignities which by right 
ought to be common among all the citizens of one 
and the ſame republic, they could not at leaſt ob- 
tain the quæſtorſhip. The people animated by 
their tribunes gave their votes to Q Silius, P. X- 
lius and P. Papius , all three plebeians, who were 
the firſt quæſtors of that order; and of the patri- 
cians that put up for that dignity, none but Cæſo 
Fabius Ambuſtus could obtain it. 

The tribunes of the people looked upon this as a 
victory gained over the nobility. They flattered 
themſelves that the quæſtorſhip would now open 
them a way to the military tribunc{hip, the conſu- 
late and the triumph. Ihe Icilians cried publicly, 
that the time was at length come when the honours 
of the republic ſhould be ſhared equally among the 
pcople and the patricians. In the next election, 
they would not even ſo much as hear of the con- 
ſulſhip, only becauſe that dignity was yet reſerved 
to the nobles and patricians : 'The ſenate were for- 
ced to conſent to the choice of military tribunes, 
who indee had the ſame power as the conſuls, but 
whoſe dignity was more agreeable to the people, 
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becauſe themſelves were allowed to put up for it. 
The Icilians particularly aſpired to it openly. The 
ſ-nate alarmed at their ambitious deſigns, publiſh- 
ed two laws which intirely ſhut them out ; the 
firſt contained, that no plebeian ſhould 

ſtand for the military tribuneſhip, when Year of 
he had the fame year had the office of Rome 
tribune of the people; the other, that no 344- 
tribune of the people ſhould be conti- 

nued two years together in the ſame employ- 
ment, 

The Icilians plainly ſaw they alone were the 
men the ſenate aimed at; they loſt all hopes of 
arriving at that firſt office in the commonwealth, 
and when they had loſt it themſelves, they ſeemed 
indifferent whether any other plebeian obtained it 
or no. Perhaps they would even have been mor- 
tified to have Ken that great dignity in any other 
plebeian family, before their own had been ho- 
noured with it. Be it as it will, no conſiderable 
plebeian appeared as a candidate; and the ſenate 
had the cunning to get ſome of the moſt wretched 
of the populace to ſtand, at the ſame time that 
they aſked that office for ſenators and patricians 
illuſtrious for their valour. 

The people, diſguſted with the meanneſs of the 
pretenders of their own order, gave all 
their voices to the nobility; and C. Ju- Year of 
lius lulus, Corn. Coſſus, and C. Servi- Rome 
lius Ahala were declared military tribunes; 345. 
but they did not long enjoy that ſove— 
reign dignity. The Volſci having ſet on foot a 
powerful army, the ſenate, according to cuſtom, 
reſolved to fend a dictator againſt them. As the 
abſolute authority of thar magiſtrate in a manner 
ſwallowed up the power of all the inferior officers, 
Julius and Cornelius military tribunes oppoſed his 
election, and repreſented that they found in them- 
Aclves, ſufficient courage and experience to com- 
mand 
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mand an army, and that it was unjuſt to deprive 
them of a dignity which they had ſo lately obtain- 
ed by all the votes of the fellow · citizens. 

The ſenate, exaſperatd at their oppoſition, and 
refuſal to name a dictator, had recourſe to the tri- 
bunes of the pcople, as they had done before upon 
the like occaſion. But the tribunes of this year 
obſerved a different conduct from their predeceſ- 
ſors ; and though they were overjoyed to ſee this 
diſſention between the military tribunes and the 
ſenate, they anſwered with a ſcornful raillery, 
that it was a ſhame for ſo powerful a body to im- 
plore the aid of beggarly plebeians, and of men 
whom the nobility ſcarce thought worthy to be rec- 
koned their fellow-citizens; that if ever the ho- 
nours of the republic were common among all the 
Romans, without diſtinction of birth or wealth, 
then the people and their magiſtrates ſhould know 
how to force a reſpe& to the ſenate's decrees ; but 
that till then they would have no hand in the different 
pretenſions of the ſenate and the military tribunes. 

Theſe conteſts drawing to no end, and the ene- 
mies ſtill advancing towards the frontier, Servilius 
Ahala the third military tribune declared publicly, 
that the good of his country was more dear to 
him than the friendſhip of his colleagues, and that 
if they would not fairly conſent to chuſe a dictator, 
he would take upon him to name one himſelf : 
and accordingly, being ſupported by the authority 
of the whole ſenate, he named for dictator P. Cor- 
nelius * who afterwards choſe him himſclf for 
general of the horſe. 

The war was not of long continuance ; the Vol- 
ſci were defeated near the city of Antium ; their 
territory was plundered, and a great number of 
priſoners taken. After this expedition the dicta- 
tor laid down his poſt ; but the two tribunes, diſ- 
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contented with the ſenate for having deprived 
them of the glory they hoped to have acquired in 
this war, inſtead of propoſing the election of con- 
ſuls for the enſuing year, only demanded military 
tribunes, as the moſt z.alous tribune of the people 
would have done, 

'The ſenate, who were always fearful that the 
people would at length be brought to give that 
dignity. cither to their own tribunes or to ſome 
of the principal plebeians, were touched to the 
quick, to ſee their intereſts betrayed even by thoſe 
of their own order. But as it was not in their 
power to annul the publication of the afſembly 
made by the magiſtrates of the republic, they ob- 
liged the chief of their own body, and ſuch as 
were moſt agreeable to the people for their mode- 
ration and valour, to demand the tribuneſhip. 
And notwithſtanding all the brigues of 
the plebeian tribunes, none but patricians Year of 
were choſen * for military tribunes, and Rcme 
C. Valerius, C. Servilius, L. Furius and 346. 
F.ibius Vibulanus were raiſed to that 
high office. 

The ſenate kept the ſame advantage the follow- 
ing year, and were again powerful enough in the 
election to procure the ſame poſt for 
P. Cornelius, L. Valerius, Cn. Cornelius Year of 
and Fabius Ambuſtus, all patricians, and Rome 
of the beſt families in the common- 347. 
wealth, 

t is impoſſible to expreſs the rage avd fury that 
the tribunes of the people thewed at ſeeing themſelves | 
ſo long excluded from an honour, to which they 
were Capable of being admitted, 'They took the 
opportunity of a new war, which the ſenate want- 
ed to make againſt the Veientes, to wreak their re- 
venge. The inhabitans of Veii had carried off 
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ſome booty without any previous declaration of 
war. Ambaſladors had been ſent to demand ſa— 
tis faction for this inſult ; but inſtead of excuſing or 
juſtifying their incurſions, they drove away thoſe 
ambaſſadors with contempt. 'The ſenate, yet more 
provoked at this inſolent behaviour than at their 
robberies, propoſed it to the people to revenge this 
injury, and to carry their farms into Tuſcany. 
The people poiſoned by, their tribunes, thewed 
a very great indifference for this propoſal. They 
ſaid it was not prudent to engage in a new war, 
while that of the Volſci was not yet terminated ; 
that the commonwealth had nor forces enough to 
withſtand two ſuch warlike nations at the ſame 
time ; that not a year paſſed without their fighting 
ſome battle; that theſe frequent engagements ex- 
hauſted the pureſt blood of Rome, and cut off all 
their youth: neither did the plebeians, who filled 
the legions, draw the leaſt advantage from thele 
continual wars. 

The tribunes, on their fide, cried in all the aſ- 
ſe nblies, that the ſenate perpetrated the war only 
to keep the plebeians out of the city, for, fear, if 
they were at Rome, they ſhould revive the juſt pre- 
tenſions they had to the public lands, or by the 
numerouſneſs of their ſutfrages raiſe their tribunes 
to the chief dignities in the republic.“ And in 
& ſhort, ſaid thoſe ſeditious magiſtrates to them, 
«© you need ſeek your real enemics no where but in 
© Rome. The greateſt war you have to maintain, 
« js that which the ſenate has ſo long carried on 
„ againſt the Roman people.” 

The ſenate finding ſo much repugnance in the 
people's minds to the war with the Veientes, 
thought it proper to wait a more favourable op- 
portunity ; and in order to regain the confidence 
of the multitude, and remove the complaints they 
made againſt the length of the wars, they refolved 
to provide for the ſubliſtence of the ſoldier in ſuch 
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a manner, that they ſhould not be at all obliged for 
it to the tribunes. All the Roman citizens, till then, 
uſed to go to the war at their own expence ; every 
man was forced, out of his own little inheritance, 
to maintain himſelf as well during the campaign as 
in winter quarters ; and oftentimes when the cam- 
paign was too long, the lands, eſpecially thoſe of 
the poor plebeians, lay fallow. This occaſioned 
borrowing, uſury multiplied by intereſts, and then 
the complaints and ſeditions of the people. The 
ſenate, to prevent theſe diſorders, decreed of them- 
ſelves, and without being importuned by the tri- 
bunes, That for the future the ſoldiers ſhould be 
paid out of the public money ; and that to furniſh 
this expence, a new tax ſhould be raiſed, from 
which no citizen whatſoever ſhould be exempt. 

Upon the firſt news of this ſenatus conjultum 
the people were tranſported with joy “; they ran 
from all parts to the gates of the palace, 

Some kiſſed the hands of the ſenators, Year of 
others called them the fathers of the peo- Rome 
ple, and all proteſted they were ready to 347. 
ſpill the very laſt drop of their blood for 

their country, which they now looked on as a mo- 
ther liberal and generous to all her children, 

In this univerſal gladneſs, the tribunes of the 
people were remarkable for their ſullen and envi- 
ous countenances. The union of all the orders 
hindered them from making themſelves eonſider- 
able. As they never ſhone more than in the divi- 
ſions of the ſtate, they gave out that the ſenate be- 
ſtowed largeſſes at a very cheap rate; that the 
people muſt be very blind if they did not perceive 
that this their pay would come out of their own 
pockets; nay, that it was not juſt for thoſe who 
till then had been at the wars at their own charge, 
and had compleated the time of their ſervice, tg 
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be taxed to pay the new ſoldiers that ſucceeded them 
in the armies ; that for their parts they were firmly 
reſolved never to pay this new impoſition ; and 
that they offered their ſervice, and the whole au- 
thority which their office gave them, to defend 
thoſe who would follow their example. 
They hoped by means of the 57% a8 they had o- 
ver the minds of the people to get them to reject 
this favour, which was odious to them, only be- 
cauſe it came from the ſenate. But a certain and 
immediate benefir, and eſpecially the example of 
the chief men among them, who readily paid their 
contingents, prevailed above all the ſeditious ha- 
rangues of the tribunes. The /enatrs 
Year of conſultum was ratified by a plebiſcitum, and 
Rsme the general conſent of the people. Eve 
347. man ran eagerly to pay a flight tribute 
proportioned to his eſtate, which was to 
bring him in a conſiderable advantage in return. 
As there were in thoſe days but little coined money, 
carts loaden with braſs were every day ſeen going 
to. the treaſury with the contributions of private 
men, which the treaſurers reczived by weight. 
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